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A Letter written 'wUh ibe KingU own hand io ibt 
Miniftir cf State ^ Count Herzkergy /ir 1781, 
accompanying bis Majeftfs Effay on Forms of 
Covemmmt. 

THE following are fomc reflexions on 
government which I confide to you ; fhejr 
have been printccj in. my palace and are not 
intended to be m^de public, but to reaiajp 
with you* 

I am, &c. 

F R E P E R J a 

Jlfe Anfwer of Count Herzherg to th King. 

SlRE^ 

YOUR majefty has he&owfid ou ig&y woft r#- 
fpeftful gratitude a very precious mark of bene- 
volence, by intrufting to me your jefledtions on 
forms of government, and the duties of fove- 
reigns. This excellent little book (hall not, ac- 
cording to your gracious commands, depart from 
my laands; chough it merits to be the manual 
of princes, and muft hereafter fo become. In 
this they will find ideal perfeftions, to which 
* they will think it difficult to attain ; but your 
majefty however has afforded an example of its 
reality, which cannot be doubted. You have at 

B 2. the 
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the Cunt dme given a deciiive pro(^ by your 
own reign, in favour of monarchical govern^ 
ment^ which mud foon become the favourite 
government of mod nations^ fince youlr majefty 
has infpired cotemporary monarchs with a defirc 
to govern for thcmfeives, and to walk in the 
paths of immortality. 

For myfclf, my opinion has always been in 
favour of monarchy ; and I am well perfuaded . 
that private perfons may, under monarchical 
governments, exercife patriotic virtues with more 
real effeft, though with lefs fplendour, than xm- 
der any other form. I ihall ever confider it as 
my greateft happinefs to have been born and to 
have lived under the reign of your majefty ; 
nor (hall I, to the laft moment of cxiftcncei 
ceafe to be with the moft devoted refped^ 

Sire, 

Of all the fervants of your majefty. 
The moft humble 

And the moft obedient, 
H £ R Z B £ R G. 

_. ^ JSerlin, January zCp ijtu 
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IF we look back into the moft remote anti- 
quity, we (hall find that the people whofe 
Liftory has defcended to us led paftoral lives, 
and did not form focial bodies. What the book 
of Genefis relates of the hiftory of the Patriarchs 
is fufEcient proof. Previous to this fmall Jewifli 
nation, the Egyptians muft in like manner have 
been difperfed over thofe countries whith the 
Nile did not fubmerge; and many ages no 
doubt paffed away before the vanquilhed river 
would permit the people to affembte in fmatl 
B 3 towns* 
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towns. From the Grecian hiftory we learn the 
names of founders of ftates, and of thofe legifla- 
tors who firft affembled the Greeks in bodies. 
This nation was long in a favage ftatc, as well as 
all the nations of the globe. Had the sCnnals of 
the Etrufcans, and thofe of the Samnite, Sabine 
and other tribes, coipe down ta us, we ftould 
afTuredly have learnt that they lived in diftinft 
families, before they were affembled and united. 
The Gauls were forming into focieties at the 
time they were conquered by Julius Caefar; but 
it appears Great Britain had not attained this 
poittt of pcrfeAioa, when the conquciror firil 
paffed into that iiland with his Roman legions. 
In the age of this great man, the Germans could 
only be compared to what the Iroquois and 
Algonquins, or fome equally favage people, are 
at prefent. They exifted by hunting and fifhing, 
jiid' on their milk and h<erds. A German thought 
himfeH* dcbafed by cultivating the earth ; this 
5(ras a labour performed by the Haves he had 
taken in war. The Hercynian foreft, at that 
time, ainioft wholly covered the vaft extent of 
<:ountry which at prefent compofes the German 
empire. The nation could not be populous, 
/or want of fuficient food; and .this no doubt 
-was the true caufe g£ the prodigious emigrations 
jrf the northern people, who baftened foudiward 
. .1 in 



III {eardib of ladds rea47 clfared^ uadef a left 
rigorous climate. 

We are aftonifhtd tt imagining the faumtn 
race (o long exifting in a bmtal ftate^ and ^th* 
eut formtfig it&lf into focieties. Reafons are 
aceordingly fbggcftcd, fuch as might induce peo* 
^le like thefe to unite in bpdies. It rmiSk have 
been the violence and pillage which exifted; 
among neighbouring hordes^ that could have 
firfl infpired fuch favage families with the wi(k 
of uniting^ that they might fecure their pofie(fions 
by mutual defence. Hence laws took birth, 
which taught thofe focieties to prefer the general 
to individual good. From tlmt time, no perfon 
durft feize on the effeds of another, becaufe of 
the dread of chaftifement. The life, the wife, 
and the wealth of a neighbour were facredj 
and, if the whole fociety were attacked, it was 
the duty of the whole to aflemble for its defence. 
The grand truth, — ^^ That we (hould do unto 
'^ others as they (hould do unto us"— became 
the principle of laws, and of the focial compaft. 
Hence originated the love of our country, which 
was regarded as the afylum of happinefs. 

But, a« thefe laws could neither be maintained 
nor executed, unlefs fome one (hould inceflantly 
watch for their prefervation, magiftrates arofe, 
-out of this neceffity, whom the people elefted, 

B 4 and 
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and to whom they fubjeded themfelves. Let 
it be carefully remembered that the prefervation 
of the laws was the fole reafon which inducedmea 
to allow of^ and to ekd^ a fuperior ; becaufe 
this is the true origin of fovereign power* The 
magiftrate^ -thus appointed^ was the firft fervant 
of the ftate. When riling ftates had any thing 
to fear from their neighbours^ the magiftrate 
armed the people^ and flew to the defence of 
the citizens. 

That general inftindt^ in men^ which leads 
them to procure for thcmfelves the greateft 
poffible happinefs, occaiioned the creation of 
various forms of government. Some imagined 
that, by confiding thcmfelves to the guidance 
of a few fages, they (hould find this great hap- 
pinefs; hence the ariftocratic form. Others 
prefeicred an oligarchy, Athens, and moft of 
the Grecian republics, chofe a democratical 
government. Perfia, and the eaft, bowed be- 
neath defpotifm. The Romans, for a time, 
had kings ; but, weary of the tyranny of the 
Tarquins, they changed the monarchy into an 
ariftocracy. Prefently tired of the fe verity of 
the Patricians, who oppreffed them by ufurj'', 
the people Jeft the city, and did not return to 
Rome till the fenate had firft approved the tri- 
bunes, elefted by Plebeians for their defence 

againft 
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againft the power of the great. The people 
afterward rendered their authority aknoft (ii- 
preme. Thofe who fcized violently on govern- 
ment^ and who, following the guidance of the 
paffions and of caprice, reverfed the laws and 
overturned thofe fundamental principles which 
had been eftabliftied for the prefervation of 
fociety, were denominated tyrants. 

But, however fage thelegiflators,and thofe who 
lirft aflembled the people in bodies were, however 
good their intentions might be, not one of thcfe 
governments is found to have maintained its per- 
fed integrity. And why ? tiecaufc men are im- 
perfeft, confequently fo are their works: be- 
caufe the citizens, employed by the prince, wer« 
blinded by individual intereft, which always 
overthrows the general good : and, in fine, be- 
caufe there is no ftability on earth. 

In ariftocracics, the abufe which the prin- 
cipal members of the fociety make of their 
authority is the general caufe of fucceeding 
revolutions. The Roman democracy was de- 
ftroyed by the people themfelves. The blind 
multitude of the Plebeians fuffered themfelves 
to be corrupted by ambitious citizens, by 
whom they were afterward deprived of their 
liberty, and enflaved. This is what England 
has to dread, if the lower houfe of parliament 

Ihould 
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fboukl not prefer the tnie intereft of the natioci 
to that infamous corruption by which it is 
degraded. 

As to monarchical government, of this there 
are various forms. The ancient feudal govern- 
ment, which fome ages iiiice was alnu^ general 
in Europe, was eftablilhed by the conqueil <^ 
the Barbarians. The general of a horde ren- 
dered himfelf fovereign of the conquered coun- 
try, and divided its provinces among his prin- 
cipal officers ; who, it is true, were fubjedt to 
the lord paramount, and who fupplied him with 
troops when required; but, as fome of thefe 
vaffals became equally powerful with their chief, 
this formed ftate within ftate; and hence aferies 
of civil wars, which were the misfortune of the 
whole. In Germaiiy, thefe vaffals are become 
independent ; in France, England, and Spain, 
they are fuppreffed. The only example that 
remains, of that abominable form of govern- 
ment, is the republic of Poland. 

In Turkey, the fovereign is defpotic: he may 
with impunity commit the moft atrocious cruel- 
ties ; but it alfo often happens, by a viciffitude 
common to barbarous nations, or fromajuft 
retribution, that he in his turn is ftranglcd. 

With refpeft to the true monarchical govern- 
ment. 
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Itkmty it is the beft or th6 worft of all others, zc* 
cordingly as it is admioiftered. 

We have remarked that men granted pre- 
eminence to one of their equals, in expeftation 
that he fhould do them certain fervices. Theft 
fervices confifted in the maintenance of the laws; 
1 ftrift execution of juftice; an employment of 
bis whole powers to prevent any corruption of 
manners; and defending the ftatc againft its 
toemies. It is the duty of this magiftrate to 
jyay attention to agriculture; it (hould be his 
care that provifions for the nation Ihould be in 
iabundance, and that commerce and induftry 
Ihould be encouraged. He is a perpetjial cen- 
tinel, who muft watch the ads and the conduft 
tf the enemies' of the ftate. His forefight and 
prudence ftiould form timely alliances, which 
Ihould be made with thofe who might moft 
conduce to the intereft of the affociation. 

By this fhort abftraft, the various brauches of 
knowledge, which each article in particular 
requires, will be perceived. To this muft be 
added a profound ftudy of the local fituation 
of die country, which* it is the magiftrate's duty 
to govern, and a perfedt knowledge of the 
genius of the nation; for the fovcrcign who 
fins through ignorance is as culpable as he who 
fins tkroiiigh malice : the jSril is the guilt df 

idlenefs. 
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idlenefsi the latter of a vicious heart; but the 
tvil that refults to fociety is the fame. 

Princes and monarchs^ therefore^ are not in^ 
vefted with fupreme authority that they may, 
with impunity^ riot in debauchery and volup- 
tuoufnefs. They are not raifed by their fellow 
citizens in order that their pride may pompoully 
difplay itfelf, and contemptuoufly infult fim* 
plicity of manners^ poverty and wretchednefs* 
Government is not intruded to them that they 
may be furrounded by a crowd of ufelefs people, 
whofe idlenefs engenders every vice. 

The ill adminiftration of monarchical govern^ 
ment originates in various caufes, the fource of 
which is in the charafter of the fovereign. Thus 
a prince addifted to women fufiers himfelf to 
be governed by his miftrefles, and his favourites, 
who abufe the afcendancy they have over his 
mind, commit injuflice, prote£t the mod vicious, 
fell places, and are guilty of other fimilar 
afts of infamy. If the prince, through debi- 
lity, (hould abandon the helm of the flate to 
mercenary hands, I mean to minifters, in that 
cafe, each having different views, no one pro- 
ceeds on general plans: the new minifler fritters 
away what he finds ahrcady eftablilhed, however 
excellent that may be, to acquire the charader 
of novelty, and execute his own fchemes, gene- 
rally 
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rally to the detriment of the public good. His 
fucceflbrs do the like; they deftroy and over- 
turn with equal want of underftanding, that they 
may be fuppofed to poflefs originality. Hence 
that fucceflion of change and variation which 
allows no project time to take root ; hence con- 
fufion, diforder, and every vice of a bad admi- 
jiiftration. Prevaricators have a ready excufc; 
they (heltcr their turpitude under thefe perpetuaj 
changes. 

Men attach themfelves to that which appcr^r 
tains to them, and the ftate does not appertain 
to thefe minifters, for which reafon they have 
not its real good at heart ; bufinefs is carelefsly 
executed^ and with a kind of ftoic indifference; 
and hence refults the decay of juftice, and the 
ill adminiftration of the finances and the military. 
From a monarchy, as it was, the governmcni; 
degenerates into a true ariftocracy, in which 
piiniflers and generals condu<5t affairs, according 
to their own fancies. There is no longer any 
Comprehenfive fyflem; each purfues his own 
plans, and the central point, the point of unity, 
is loft. As all the wheels of a watch correfpond 
to effeft the fame purpofe, which is thatof mea- 
furing time, fo ought the fprings of government 
to be regulated, that all the different branches 
of adminiftration may equally concur to the 

greateft 
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greateft good of the ftate; ap important objcd, 
of which we ought never to lofe fight. 

We may add, the perfonal intereft of mini- 
fters and generals ufually occafions them to 
counteraa each other without ccafing, and 
fometimes to impede the execution of the bcflt 
plans, bccaufe they had not been conceived by 
themfelves. But the evil is at its utmoft, when 
^ perverfe minds are able to perfuade the Ibvereign 
that his welfare ^nd the public good are two 
things. The monarch then becomes the enemy 
of his people, without knowing why; is fevere, 
rigorous, and inhuman, from miftake ; for, the 
principle on which he ads being falfe, the cour 
fequences muft peceflarily be the fame. 

The fovereign is attached by indiflbluble tic$ 
to the body of the ftate ; hence it follows thayt 
he, by repercuffion, is fenlibie of all the ills 
which afflia his fubjeds; and the people, ia 
like manner, fuffcr from the misfortuncg which 
affed: their fovereign. There is but one gener^ 
good, which is that of the ftate. If the monar ct 
lofe his provinces, he is no longer able as for- 
merly to affift his fubjeds. If misfortune have 
obliged him to' contrad debts, they muft be 
liquidated by the poor citizens; -suid, in return, 
if the people are not numerous, aad if .they are 
opprefled by poverty, the fovercijgn h deftitute 

of 
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of all refourcc. Thefc arc truths fo inconteftablc 
that there is no need to infift on them further. 

I once more repeat, the fovereign reprefents 
the ftate; he and his people form but one body, 
which can only be happy as far as united by 
concord. The prince is to the nation he governs 
what the head is to the man; it is his duty 
to fee, think, and ad for the whole community, 
that he may procure it every advantage of which 
it is capable, Tf it be intended that a monarchic 
cal ftiould excel a republican government, fen- 
jtence is pronounced on the fovereign. He 
jnuft be adUve, poffefs integrity, and colled 
his whole powers, that he may be able to run 
the career he has commenced. Here follow 
tny ideas concerning his duties. 

He ought to procure exadand circumftantial 
information of the ftrength and weaknefs of his 
country, as well relative to pecuniary refources 
as to population, finance, trade, laws, and the 
genius of the nation whom he is appointed ^o 
govern. If the laws are good they will be clear 
in their definitions; otherwife, chicanery wiUfcek 
to elude their fpirit to its advantage, and arbi« 
trarily and irregularly determine on the fortunes 
of individuals. Law-fuits ought to be as (hort 
as poffible, to prevent the ruin of the appellants^ 
who confumc in ufelefs expences what is juftly 

and 
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and duly their right. This branch of government 
cannot be too carefully watched, that cvcrv 
poffiblc barrier may be oppofed to the avidity o^ 
judges and counfellors. Every perfon is kept 
within the limits of their duty, by occafional 
vifits into the provinces. Whoever imagines 
himfelf to be injured will venture to make his 
complaints to the commiflion; and thofe who 
are found to be prevaricators ought to be feverely 
puniflied. It is perhaps fupcrfluous to add that 
the penalty ought never to exceed the crime; 
that violence never ought to fuperfede law; and 
that it were better the fovereign fhould be too 
merciful than too fevere. 

As every perfon who does not proceed on 
principle is inconfiftent in his condudt, it is ftiU 
more necefTary that the magiftrate who watches 
over the public good (hould aft from a deter* 
njinate fyftera of politics, war, finance, com- 
merce, and law. Thus, for example, a people 
of mild manners ought not to have fevere laws, 
but fuch as are adapted to their charafter. The 
bafis of fuch fyftems ought always to be corre- 
fpondent to the greateft good fociety can receive. 
Their principles ought to be conformable 
to the fituation of the country, to its ancient 
cuftoms, if they are good, and to the genius of 
the nation. 

6 As 
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As an inftance, it is a known truth, in politics, 
that the moft natural allies, ^nd confequently 
the beft, are thofe whofe interefts concur, and 
who are not fuch near neighbours as to be en- 
gaged in any conteft refpeding frontiers. It 
lometimes happens that flxange accidents give 
place to extraordinary alliances. We have feen, 
in the prefenr times, nations that had always 
been rivals, and even enemies, united under the. 
fame banners. But thefe are events that rarely 
take birth, and which never can ferve as exan^- . 
pics. Such connedions can be no more than 
momentary ; whereas the other kind, which are 
ctontrafted from a unity of -interefts, are alone 
capable of exertion. In the prefent fituation of 
Europe, when all her princes arc armed, and 
among whoni preponderating powers rife up 
capable of crulhing the feeble, prudence requires 
alliances fhould be formed with other powers, 
as well to fecure aid, in cafe of attack, as to re- 
prefs the dan'gerous projefts of enemies, and to 
fuftain all ju{! pretenfions, by the fuccour of 
fuch ajlies, in oppofition to thofe by whom they 
are controverted. 

Nor is this fufficient. It is neceffary to have 
among our neighbours, efpecially among our 
enemies, eyes and ears which fhall be open to 
receive, and report with fidelity, what they have 

VOL. v, ' C {ttn 
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feen and heard. Men are wicked. Care mull 
efpecially be taken not to fuffer furprife^ becaufe 
whatever furprifes intimidates and terrifies, 
which never happens when preparations are 
made, however vexatious the event may be 
which there is reafon -to ezped. European 
polxtict are fo fallacious that the moft fage may 
become dupes^ if they are not always alert, and 
on their guard. 

The military fyftem ought, in like manner, 
to reft on good principles, which from ex« 
perience are known to be certain. The genius 
of the nation ought to be underftood; of what 
it is capable, and how far its fafety may be 
riiked by leading it againft the enemy. The 
warlike cuftoms of the Greeks and Romans are 
interdilfled, in thefc ages. The difcovery of 
gunpowder has entirely changed the mode of 
making war. A fuperiority of fire at prefent 
decides the day. Difcipline, rules, and taftics 
have all been changed; in order that they may 
conform to this new cuftom ; and the recent 
and enormous abufe of numerous trains of artil- 
lery, which incumber armies, obliges others, 
in like manner, to adopt this method ; as well 
to maintain themfelves in their pofts as to attack 
the foe in thofe which they fliall occupy, 
fliould reafons of importance fo require. So 

many 
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many new refinements have, therefore^ fo much 
changed the art of war that it would> at prefent, 
be unpardonable temerity in a general who, in 
imitation of Turenne, Conde, or Luxembourg, 
Ihould rifk a battle according to the difpofitions . 
tnade by thofe great commanders, in the age in 
which they lived. Vifloiy then was carried by 
valour and Ilrengthi it is at prefent decided by 
artillery; and the art of the general confifts in his 
near approach to the army of the enemy, with- 
out fufFering his own troops to he deftroyed 
previous to the attack. To gain this advantage, 
it is neceflary he (hould filence the fire of the 
enemy, by the fupcriority of that with which it 
is oppofed. . 

The art of eaftrametation, or of deriving all 
poffible advantage from the fituatioft of the 
ground, will however remain eternally un- 
changed in the military fyilem. Should new 
difcoveries continue to be liiade, the generals 
who then (hall live muft of force comply widi 
thefe novelties, and change whatever may need 
Correftion in taftics. 

There are ftates which, froni thejir fituation 
and conftitution, muft be maritime powers : 
fuch are England, Holland, France, Spain, and 
Denmark. They are furrounded by the fea, 
and the diftant colonics which they poffefs 
C 2, oblige 
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oblige them to keep a marine, to maintain 
communication and trade between the mother 
country and thefe detacl"ied members. There 
are other ftates, fuch as Auftria, Poland, Pruflia, 
and even Ruflia, fome of which may well do 
without (hipping ; and others that would commit 
an unpardonable fault, in politics, were they to 
divide their forces by employing a part of their 
troops at fea, of the fervices of which they in- 
difpenfably ftand in need by land. 

The number of troops wliich a ftate maintains 
ought to be in proportion to the troops main- 
tained by its enemies. Their force fliould be 
equal, or the weakeft is in danger of being op- 
prefled. It perhaps may be objeded that a king, 
ought to depend on the aid of his allies. The 
reafoning would be good were allies what they 
ought to be; but' their zeal is only lukewarm ; 
and he who fhall depend upon another as upon 
himfelf will moft certainly be deceived. If fron- 
tiers per^iit them to be defended by fortrefles, 
there muft be no negleft in building, nor any 
expenfe fpared to bring them to perfedtion. Of 
this France has given an example, and Ihe has 
found the advantage of it on different occafions. 

But neither politics nor the army can profper 
if the finances are not kept in the greateft order, 
and if the prince himfelf be not a prudent oeco- 

ngmill. 
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nomift. Money is like the wand of the necro- 
mancer, for by its aid miracles are performed. 
Grand political views, the maintenance of the 
military, and the bcft conceived plans for the 
cafe of the people, will all remain in a lethargic 
ftate, if not animated by money. The oeconomy 
of the fovereign is the more ufeful to the public 
good, becaufe if he have not fufficient funds in 
referve, either to fupply the expenfes of war, 
without loading his people with extraordinary 
taxes, or to fuccour citizens in times of public 
calamity, all thefe burthens will fall on the 
fijbjed, who will be without the refource, in fuch 
i^nhappy times, of which they will then ftand in 
the moft need. 

No government can exift without taxation, 
which is eqiially neceflary to the republic and 
to the monarchy. The fovereign who labours 
in the public caufe muft be paid by the public; 
the judge the fame, that he may have no need 
to prevaricate. The foldier muft be fupportcd 
that he may conimit no violence, for want of 
having whereon to fubfift. In like manner, it 
i$ neceflary thaf thof? perfons who are employed 
in coUeding the finances fliould receive fuch 
falaries as may not lay them under any tempta- 
tion to rob the public, Thefe various expenfes 
demand very confidcrable fums, and to tfiefe 

C k muft 
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muft ftiU be added money that fliould only be 
laid apart to ferve for extraordinary exigences. 
This money muft all be neceffarily levied on 
'the people; and the grand art confifts in levying 
fo as not to opprefs. That taxes may be equally 
and not arbitrarily laid on, furveys and regifters 
fliould be made, by which, if the people arc 
properly clafled, the money will be proportionate 
to the income of the perfons paying. This is a 
thing fo ncceflary that it would be an unpardon- 
" able fault, in finance, if ill-impofed taxes fliould 
difguft the huft)andman with his labours. Hav- 
ing performed his duties, it is afterward nccef- 
fary he and his family fliould live in a certain 
degree of eafe. Far from opprefling the nurfing 
fathers of the ftate, they ought to be encouraged 
in the cultivation of the lands; for in this culti- 
vation ihp true riches of a country confifts. 

The earth furniflies the moft neceffaiy part 
of fubfiftence, and thofe who till it are, as we 
have already faid, the true nurfing fathers of 
fociety. 1 ftiall perhaps be anfwfered that Hol- 
land fubfifts, although the land does not yield a . 
hundredth part of what the people confume. 
To this I reply, Holland is a fma|l ftate, in 
which trade is the fubftitute for agriculture; but 
the more vaft any government is the n^ore 
ought rural oeconpmy to be encouraged. 

Excife 
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Ezcife is another fpecies of taxes, levied on 
cities, and this muft be managed by able per- 
fons; btherwifc, thofe provifions which arcmoft 
neceflary to life, fuch as bread, fmall beer, 
meat, &c. will be overloaded ; and the weight 
will fall on the foldier, the labourer, and the 
artizam The refult will be, unhappily to the 
people, that the price of labour will be raifed ; 
confequently merchandize will become fo dear 
as not to be faleable in foreign markets. Such 
is at prefent the cafe in Holland and in England^ 
Thefetwo nations, having contrafted immenfely 
heavy debts in the laft wars, h^ve impofed new 
taxes to pay the intereft; but, having very un- 
advifedly uxed labour, they have almoft ruined 
their manufactures. Hence, all things having 
become dearer in Holland, the Dutch are 
obliged to purcljafe their cloths from Verviers 
and Liege; and England has loft a very con- 
fiderable fale of her woollens in Gerniany. To 
obviate fuch inconveniences, the fovereign ought 
frequently to remember the condition of the 
poor,, to imagine himfclf in the place of the 
peaf^nt or the manufacturer, anci then to fay, 
^' Were I born one among thp clafs of citizens 
** whofe labours conftitute the wealth of the 
** ftatc, what Qiquld I require from the kipg?'* 
The anfwer wh|j:b, on fuch a (uppofition, good 
Q 4 fenfe 
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fenfe would fuggcft it is his duty to put in 
p raft ice. 

In moft of the kingdoms of Europe there are 
provinces in which the peafants are attached to. 
the glebe, or are feifs to their lords. This, 
of all conditions, is the moft unhappy, and that 
at which humanity moft revolts. No man cer- 
tainly was born to be the Have of his equal. We 
reafonably deteft fuch an abufe ; and it is fup- 
pofed that nothing more than will is wanting to 
aboliflifo barbarous a cuftom. But this is not true; 
it is held on ancient tenures, and contracts made 
between the landholders and the colonifts. TiU 
lage is regulated according to the fervice per- 
formed by the peafantry ; and whoever (hould 
fuddenly defire to abolifh this abominable ad- 
miniftration would entirely overthrow the mode 
of managing eftates, and muft be obliged, in 
part, to indemnify the nobility for thelofles which 
their rents muft fuffer. 

The ftate of manufaftures and of trade, an 
article no lefs important, next prefents itfelf. 
For the country to be preferved in prpfperity, 
it is indubitably neceflary that the balance of 
trade fliould be in its favour. If it pay more 
for importation than it gains by exportation, 
the refult will be that it will be annually im- 
povcrHhed. Let us fuppofe a purfe in which 

there 
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there are a hundred ducats, from which let 
us daily take one, and put none in, and every- 
body will allow that in a hundred days the 
purfe will be empty. The means to avoid 
incurring any fuch lofs are to work up all raw 
materials of which the country is in pofleflion, 
and to manufacture foreign raw materials, tliat 
the price of labour may be gained, in order to 
procure a foreign market. 

Three things are to be confidered in refpeft 
to commerce: firft the furplus of native pro- 
duds which are exported ; next the produ6ls of 
foreign ftates, which enrich thofe by whom they 
are carried; and thirdly foreign merchandize, 
which home confumption obHges the ftate to 
import. The trade of any kingdom muft be 
regulated according to thefe three articles, for 
of thefe only is it fufceptible, according to the 
nature of things. England, Holland, France, 
Spain, and Portugal, have pofleffions in the 
two Indies, and more extenfive refources for 
jheir merchant fliips than other kingdoms. To 
profit by fuch advantages as we are in polTcf- 
fion of, and to undertake nothing beyond our 
ftrength, is the advice of wifdom. 

We have now to fpeakof whatare the moit pro- 
per means invariably to maintain thofe provinces 
in abundance, of which fociety ftands in abfolut^ 

need. 
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need, that it may continue flouriftiing. The 
firft is to be careful that the lands are well culti- 
vated ; to clear fuch grounds as arc capable of 
tillage ; to increafe the breed of (heep and cat- 
tle, that the more may, be gained by milk, but* 
ter, cheefe and manure; afterward to obtain 
an cxad: ftatement of the quantity of the various 
fpeciesofcorn, grown in good, indifferent, and 
bad feafons, and to fubtraft the quantity con- 
fumed, that from the refult information may b^ 
gained of the furplus, and the point at which 
exportation ought to flop ; or of the deficiency 
in confumption, and of the confequently necef- 
fary importation. Every fovereign, actuated by 
the public good, is obliged to keep f^rehoufes 
abundantly furniflied, that fupplics may be 
ready, when the harveft is bad, and famine 
prevented. During the fcarcity of the year 
1771 and 1772, Germany beheld the miferie$ 
with which Saxony and the provinces of the 
empire were afflifted, becaufe this very ufeful 
precaution had not been taken. The people 
pounded oak bark, on which they fed, and 
this wretched food did but accelerate death. 
Numerous families periflied unfuccoured, and 
the defplation was univerfal. The fiirvivors 
y^cre pale, livid, and lean, and fled from their 
country tp feek fopd elfewherc, The fight of 

them 
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them excited compaffion : they would have 
been pitied by a heart of iron. What were the 
reproaches with which their governors ought to 
have loaded themfelves, fpeAators as they were 
of fuch calamities, and unable to afford any 
relief! 

We (hall now fpeak of another article, which 
perhaps is equally interefting. There are few 
countries in which the people are all of one 
religious opinion; they often totally differ. 
There are fome who are called feftaries. The 
queftion then is ttarted — Is it requifite that the 
people (hould all think alike, or may each one 
be allowed to think as he pleafes ? Gloomy 
politicians will tell us every body ought to be 
of the fame opinion, that there may be no divi- 
fion among the citizens. The prieft will add 
whoever docs not think like me is damned, and 
it is by no means proper that my king (hould be 
the king of the damned. The inevitable de- 
duftion is they muft be deftroyed in this world, 
that they may be the more profperous \n the 
next. 

To this it is anfvvered that all the members 
of one fociety never thought alike ; that, among 
Chriftian nations, the majority are Anthropo- 
morphites ; that, among the Catholics, mod of 
the people are idolaters, for I Ihall never be 

perfuaded 
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perfuaded that a clown is capable of difliinguifliT 
ing bctwctnLatria and Hyper dulia. He fimply 
and really adores the image he invokes. There- 
fore there are a number of heretics in all Chrif- 
tian feds. What is more, each man believes 
that which appears to him to be truth. A poor 
wretch may be conflraincd to pronounce a cer- 
tain form of prayer, although he inwardly re^ 
fufe his confent. His perfecutor confequently 
has gained nothing. But, if we revert to the 
origin of all fociety, it will be found evident 
that the fovereign has no right to interfere in 
the belief of the fubjeft. Would it not be 
madnefs to imagine men who have faid to an- 
other map, their equal, ** We raife you to be 
*^ our fuperiqr, becaufe we are in loyc with 
^* llavery ; and we beftow on you the power of 
^^ directing our thoughts, according to yonr 
f^ will?" On the contrary, they have faid, 
rf We have need of you for the maintenance of 
*-^ thofe laws which we are willing to obey, and 
** that we may be wifely governed and defended; 
^^ but we alfo require that you (hould refpeft 
*^ our freedom." This is the fentence pro- 
nounced, and it is without appeal. Nay, tole- 
rance is itfelf fo advantageous, to the peopl9 
among whom it is eftablilhed, that it conftitutes 
the happinefs of the (late. As foon as there is 

that 
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that perfeft freedom of opinion, the people are 
all at peace; whereas perfecution has given 
birth to the moft bloody civil wars, and fuch as 
have been the moft inveterate and the moft 
deftruftivc. The leaft evil that refults from 
perfecution is to occafion the perfecuted to emi- 
grate. The population of France has fufFered 
in certain provinces, and thofe provinces ftill 
are fenfible of the revocation of the edid of 
Nantes. ^ 

Such are in general the duties impofed upon 
a prince, from which, in order that he may never 
depart, he ought often to recolleft he himfelf 
is but a man, like tlje leaft of his fubjefts. If 
he be the-firft general, the firft minifter of the 
realm, it is not that he Ihould remain the (hadow 
of authority, but that he fliould fulfil the duties 
of fuch titles. He is only the firft ferva^nt of the 
ftate, who is obliged to aft with probity and 
prudence ; and to remain as totally difinterefted 
as if he were each moment liable to render an 
account of his adminiftration to his fellow 
citizens. 

Thus is he culpable, if he be prodigal of the 
money of the people, difperling the produce of 
the taxes in luxury, pomp, or licentioufnefs. 
It is for him to watch over morals, which are the 
guardians of the laws, an4 to improve the na- 
tional 
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tional education, sind not pervert it by ill e:c- 
amples. One of the moft imporunt objedts is 
thq prefervation of good morals, in all their 
purity ; to which the fovercign may greatly 
contribute, by diftinguilhing and rewarding 
thofe citizens who have performed virtuous 
aftions, and tgftifying his contempt for fuch as 
are fo depraved as not to blufh at their own dif- 
orders. The prince ought highly to difapprovc 
of every diftioncft aft, and refufc diftinftions to 
men who are incorrigible. 

There is another interefting objeft which 
ought not to be loft fight of, and which, if neg* 
lefted, would be of irreparable prejudice to good 
morality; which is that princes are liable too 
highly to notice perfons who are poflcffed of no 
other merit than that of great wealth. Honours, 
fo undefervedly beftowed, confirm the people 
in the vulgar prejudice that wealth, only, is 
neceffary to gain refpeft. Intereft and cupidity 
will then break forth from the curb by wjiich 
they are reftrained. Each will wi(h to accumu- 
late riches ; and, to acquire thefe, the moft ini- 
quitous means will be employed. Corruption in* 
creafes, takes root, and becomes general* Men 
of abilities and virtue arc defpifed, and the 
public honour none but the ballards of Midas, 
who dazzle by their cxceffive diffipation and 

7 ^^^ 
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their pomp. To prevent national manners from 
being perverted to an excefs fo horrible, the 
prince ought to be inc^ffantly attentive to diftin- 
guifti nothing but perfonal merit, and to (hew 
his contempt for that opulence which is deftitute 
of morals and of virtue. 

As the fovereign is properly the head of a fa- 
mily of citizens, the father of his people, he 
ought on all occafions to be the laft refuge of the 
unfortunate; to be the parent of the orphan, and 
^ the hufband of the widow ; to have as much 
pity for the lowed wretch as for the greateft 
courtier; and tofhed his benefadions over thofe 
who, deprived of all other aid, can only find 
fuccour in his benevolence. 

Such, according to the principles which we 
ellablilhcd at the beginning of this Effay, is the 
moft accurate conception we can form of the 
duties of a fovereign, and the only manner 
which can render monarchical government good 
^d advantageous. Should the conduct of many 
princes be found different, it muft be attributed 
to their having reflefted but little on their infti- 
tution, and its derivatory duties. They have 
borne a burthen with the weight and importance 
of which they were unacquainted, and have been 
miiled from the want of knowledge ; for in our 

times 
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times ignorance commits more faults than vice. 
Such a fketch of fovereignty will perhaps appea-f' 
to the cenforious the archetype of the Stoics ; 
an ideal fage, who never exifted except in 
imagination, and to whom the neareft approach 
was Marcus Aurelius. We wrfh this feeble 
Eflay were capable of forming men like Aure- 
lius ; it would be the liigh6ft reward we could 
poffibly expedl, at the fame time that it would 
conduce to the good of mankind. 

We ought however to add that the prince 
who (hould purfue the laborious route which 
we have indicated would never attain abfolute 
perfedtion ; becaufe, with all poflible good will, 
he might be deceived in the choice of the per- 
fbns whom he fliould employ in adminiftration. 
Incidents might be depicted under falfe colours ; 
his orders might not be pundtually executed ; 
iniquitous afts might be fo concealed as never 
to arrive at his knowledge ; and his minifters, 
rigorous and confequential, might be too fevere, 
too haughty in their exaftions. In fine, it is 
impoffible a monarch (hould be every where, 
in an extenfive kingdom. Such therefore is 
and muft be the deftiny of earthly affairs, that 
the degree of perfeftion which the happinefs 
of thp people requires, as far as it depends on 

government^ 
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government, \jcver can be attained. There- 
fore, in, this, as in every thing elfc, we muft 
of neccflvty remain fatisfied, with that which is 
the lead defeftive. 
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PRINCE OF LICHTENSTEIN* 



MARLBOROUGH* 

CHARON is in immediate danger of dying 
with hunger ; he can find nb toxate^ paflen* 
gers. For fome days p3&, we have received no 
news from the other world. Should this con- 
tinue^ we (hall know nothing of what is doing 
there ; and that would be a great pity. 

EUGENE.. 

All thofe who die do not arrive at^ the happy 

fields which we inhabit, many of them go to 

Tartarus ; neither do contagious difcafes, pef- 

D 3 tilence. 
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tilence^ and famine continually ravage the earth. 
Have patience ; accidents will happen, andvi- 
fitors will arrive in crowds. 

MARLBOROVGir. 

The Englilh hang themfelves willingly enough 
in Novembcjr; liowever I do not fee any of 
them coming. Perhaps fome aft of parliament 
has farbidden my cpuntrymqi tp put an end ta 
their exiflence. 

EVGEKB. 

You have lately been favoured with the com- 
pany of lord Chellerfield, and have no reafon to 
complain ; and I-wiih riiat of my relation the king 
of Sardinia. People do not die every day. Let 
men continue to live, that they may have time 
to fpin their thread of folly before they quit.th^ 
fcene. But do I not perceive a Ihade ? 

MAR|.BOROVOH. 

Yes, here is fome new corner^ who advances 
toward us. 

EUGBNE. 

I think I know him.— —Arc not yoit. prince 
Wenccflas Lickenftcin ? 

XICHTEK* 



'• 
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KCHTSKSTEIN. 

Tbe fame ; \¥hoin a painful death has lately 
torn: from my family^ my great poflelfions^ aix^ 
my honours. 

EtJOENE. 

Such is the common fate of men. But,, as 
you come from diftant abodes, you mufl pay 
the cuftomary tax, and relate to us the news of 
the land you have fo lately left* 

LICHTENSTBIN. 

Then I (hall have much to telL Every 
thing is changed; paft times are eclipfed by the 
prefent. You^no longer would know Europe: 
a progrefs is made in every kind of wifiiom. 

EVGENE, 

I no longer (hould know Europe !— Doubt* 
lefs the Imperial lioufe, whofe power I confirm* 
cd and ftrengthened, has taken large ftridcs, and 
made immenfe acquifitions iince my time. 

LICHTENSTSIN. 

Not precifcly fo; for, after your death, hav- 
ing been beaten by the Turks, French and Pnif- 
fians, we have loft fome half a dozen provinces. 
But thefc arc trifles. 

' D 4 YVOBNS. 
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ZVQtSt. 

You fpcak unintelligibly. If you have loft 
fb much, pray what is the progrcfs you haTC 
niade> 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

We have improved our finances ; and with 
the moiety (rfthe provinces, which now remsun, 
our revenue is greater than that received by 
Charles' VI. when in pofleffion of the king- 
dom of Naples, all the Milanefe, Servia, Silefia, 
and Belgrade. Then, with refpeft to the army, 
we maintain a hundred and fixty thoufand men, 
a number which never could be paid during 
your life. For my part, I have laboured for 
the perfection of the artillery, and have ex- 
pended three hundred thoufand crowns of my 
own property to render it refpeftable* The re- 
fult is that an army no longer moves without a 
train of four hundred pieces. You did not 
underftand the ufe of cannon, with which our 
camps are converted into fortrefles. You 
fcarcely had thirty field-pieces in your army. 

£U6SN£. 

Very true, but with thofe few I beat the 
enemy, and did not fufFer myfelf to be beaten. 

LIGHTEN- 



. Oh ! it is very poflible to, be beaten. That 
is but a trifUng misfortuaej which may happen 
to a very worthy .mam 

EUGENE. 

Yes, but not by his own negleft. 

riCHTENSTEIN* 

You muft know, men judge better at prefent 
than, they did formerly. We reafon now on 
mathematical principles, and our arguments are 
almoft infallible ; yet I dare not inform you of 
the judgments that have been the confequence. 

EUGENE. 

Speak boldly ; although dead, you may con- 
tinue to inftnid us. 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

Since you defire it, I m\i& inform you that 
the public has fo raifed the reputation of marlhal 
Daun, though often unfortunate, that his name 
has totally eclipfed yours. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Did you die in a fever delirium; and doe? 
the frenzy ftill continue? I never can fuppofe 

the 
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the memory of Eugene can be fo degraded it 
that a man like Daun^ boaten as be has been^ 
can be preferred to this hero> who was more the 
emperor than Charles VI . wha fonfacd f\f ch 
fcientific plans of campaigns^ who on the greae« 
nefs of his own credit procured the neceflary 
Turns to put the troops in motion, and who after* 
ward carried his dcfigns into (execution himfclf, 
by beating the enemy and conquering vaft pro- 
vinces. 

tlCHTSNSTEIlf^ 

Oh ! no ; the delirium is not mlne» but; a^ 
pertains to the public, by whom prince Eugene 
is reproached with having never been able to 
give a circumftantial account of his fuccefs to 
the council of war* 

MARLBOROUGH (tO BUGBNE.) 

You are accufed then of not having been a 
good fecretary. I imagined that it was for 
heroes to perfocm grand aftions, the care of 
coUefting the minutiae of which they left to 
thofe who had nothing better to do. 

EUGENE. 

True it is, 1 took good care not to be prolix 
in my narratives. It was fufEcient for me to 

fend 
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fend the refult of my operations to my enemies, 
who were all tollefted in this council .of war. 
Had I been ftili more laconic, in my ftyk^ 
my campaigns \vould but have been the more 
fortunate* 

MARLBOKOUGH. 

I aded after the fame manner with queen 
Anii, and her parliament. Our mailers were in 
reafity automata. What more was neceflary 
than fummarily to inform them of the effeft of 
our operations .>^ They neither could judge of 
our intentions, of our plans, nor of the reafons 
we migKt have to prefer one entcrprize to ano- 
ther. 

WCHTENSTEIN. 

I-do not relate my own opinion, I only render 
you an account: of the manner in which the 
public think, and tell you the news. But you, 
my lord, are in a predicament fimilar to that of 
prince £ngene« Were I to repeat the terms 
m.whidi you are fpoken of, in England, I am 
afraid you would be very angry. 

MARLBOROXTGlf, 

No, no ; fpeak. After what I have heard, 
nothing you can fay will aftonifh me. 

LICHTEK- 
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LICHTEKSTEIK. 

I blufh while I tell you that men^ who do not 
fo much as know what a company is^ much iefs 
a battalion, affirm you were not a great general ; 
that you were indebted for all rour fame to Ca- 
dogan; that you were rather an artful politician 
than a great commander; andthat you were ca- 
pable of fetting every engine of intrigue in mo- 
tion, in parliament, to perpetuate the war, and 
thus authorife you to accumulate by pillage the 
confiderable fums which you amafled. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Mine was a fingular cafe. I was mortal, and 
the envy of my enemies has furvived me. Yes, 
I own I employed Cadogan as an able man, 
whom I chofc toaflift me in my labours. Where 
is the individual who himfelf is able to oondu6t 
jvn army ? Affiftants are requifite. The more a 
general i^ aided the more profperoiis will be his 
conduft, I had my friends, and even a party in 
parliament. Such were neceffary, or inteftinc 
miiintelligence and the want of aid would have 
ruined us; and all our grand projcfts would 
have failed in execution. What if I made fome 
money by granting paffports?* It was in the 

enemy's 

* Sauve^guardes. It is probable the king alludes to the 

charge 
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enemy's cDuntxy. It was lawful retribution, 
due to ever^ commander in chief; any other 
perfon i^ my place would have done as much^ 
and perhaps nore. 

EVGEKB, 

What! Onnot Hochftedt, Ramillies, Ou- 
denarde, ant Malplaquet> ferve as a (hield to 
protedt the lame of this great man ; and has 
not, viftory tfelf been able to defend him againft 
the defpicaHe (hafts of envy ? What would have 
been tlie prt that England would have aded 
deprived oi this true hero, who fupported and 
rendered her refpeftablc, and who would have 
carried her grandeur to its utmoil height, had 
it not been br the miferable intrigues of women, 
by which Fiance profited to procure his difgrace. 
Louis XIV, would have been ruined, had the 
influence <f Marlborough been fupported but 
two years Imger. 

XICHTEKSTErN. 

I allow i:; queen Ann without Mariborough, 
and Charles VI. unaided by Eugene, would 
have aded very inferior parts. To you alone 

diarge againft Marlborough M the arti<!Ie for contingcn* 
eics. T. 

were 
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were thofe two fovercigns indebted for the rk^ 
fpeft in which they were held and their glory* 
In this rational people are agreed ; but we muft 
reckon a thoufand fools, and a hjmdred mad* 
men, for one man of fenfe to be found in the 
world. You therefore ought not tobe aftoniflied 
at the ftrange judgments which hai^ been paffed 
upon you by poft^ rjty. 

EUGENE. 

It muft be confeffed we are tinlbrtunate* 
Since there i^ but one opinion conctfhing Alex- 
ander, Ciaefar, Scipio, and Paulus En:|ius,>when^ 
fore, after having performed ads fp great, (hbuld 
the public thus tarnifli and rend oir rejiutation, 
while the fame of the form^ is cotA^nsiy main* 
tained, and every panegyrift labour^- to find i 
parallel between thefe ancient hex4es and' th« 
msm he means to honour ? 1 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

Fortunately for them, 'there wer^ no Ency.. 
clopcdifts in the age in which they l^ed. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Encyclopedift ! What is that? What a bar- 
barous found! Is it' the name of ibme favage* 
Iroquois ? I never heard it before. 

3 LICHTEN* 
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tIC-HTENSTEIK. 

TH^t I can readily believe; there were no 
fuch beings in your time* The Encyclopedifts 
are a fet of felf-called phiiofophers, who have 
arifen in the prefcnt age, and who believe them- 
felves fuperior to all antiquity can produce. To 
the effrontery of the Cynics tliey add the jioble 
impudence of venting all the paradoxes which 
happen to enter their imaginations. They pro- 
claim themfelves. mathematicians, and affirm 
diat thofe who have not ftudied geometry reafon ' 
falfely : confequently, that they alone are capa- 
ble of right reafon. Their common difcourfc 
isioaded witly fcientific terms. Thus^ for ex- 
ample, they will fay that fuch or fuch laws have 
l^gely bean made in the inverfe ratio of the 
fquare of the diftances,; that fuch a kingdom, 
which (hall be about to form an alliance with 
another kingdom, feeh itfelf drawn by the force 
of attratS^on, and that the two nations will foon 
he aflimilated. If it be propofed to take a walk, 
the problem of the curve is firft to be refolved* 
Should they be attacked by nephritic pains, they 
muft cure themfelves according to the rules of 
hydroftatics. When a^a bites them, they are 
incommoded by a being infinitely fmall, of the 
firfl: orden Should they happen to fall, they 

have 
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have loft the center of gravity ; and (hould any 
journalift be audacious enough to attack them, 
they drown him in a deluge of ink and abufe ; 
for treafon againft philofophy is a crime unp^- 
donable. 

EUGENE. 

But what connection is there between thefc 
madmen and our renown^ or the judgment 
which is pronounced upon us ? 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

Much more than you imagine; for they ex- 
claim fgainft all the fciences, their own calcu* 
lations only excepted. Poetry is a frivolous art, 
from which every thing fabiilous muft be ba- 
niflied. A pdet ought not to rhyme with energy, 
except it be equations in algebra. Thofe who 
tread the paths of hiftory muft walk backward, 
and muft begin with the prefent age in order to 
underftand the ftate of the world before the de- 
luge. Governments are all to be changed. 
France is to become a republic, and a mathe- 
matician is to be her legillator ; while thefe go- 
verning mathematicians are to render all the 
operations of the new republic fubjcft to and 
have them examined by the doftrine of infinites. 
This repubUc is to maintain continual peace, and 
to exift without an army* 

I MARLBQ- 
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.MARLBOAOUGrt. . 

Every thing I have heard i^ indeed admira- - 
ble. But pray are not thefe Encyclopedifts* 
fomewhat infefted with the vifions of the pri- ' 
mitive Chriflians, the Quakers, and the Penfyl- 
vanians ? 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

\ You would offend them highly were you to 
tell them fo. They pique themfelves on being' 
originals. * 

EUGENE. 

If I am not deceived, this perpetual peace 
was the dream of one Abbe de St. Pierrei who, 
in my time, was not a little ridiculed. 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

They have then raifed him from the grave, of 
oblivion, for they all aiFed to hold war in holy 
horror. 

EUGEKE. 

It muft be confefled that war is an evil, but 
an evil which cannot be prevented, becaufc 
there is no tribunal that can decide the difpuces 
of fovereigns. 

lichtenstEik. 

Although they tate armies, aiid generals who 
VOL. v. E render 
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render themfelves famous^ this does not prevent 
them from making wordy var^ and uttering 
abufe exceedingly worthy of Billing(gate. Had 
they troops^ there can be no doubt but they 
would, march to fight each other. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

There ii lefs harm in the (bedding of ink 
than in the (bedding of blood ; yet abu(ive lan- 
guage is worfe than wounds. 

LICHTEKSTEIN. 

With rcfpeft to the military art, I dare not 
mention, in the prcfence of heroes (b great, how 
much they endeavour to debafe it, nor repeat 
the terms in which they fpeak. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Fear nothing; fince their fyftem is to pull 
down, we muft nece(rarily come in for a part, 
during the univerfal conflift. 

LICHTBNSTEIN. 

Thefc gentlemen pretend you were only the 
chiefs of robbers, whom tyrants intruded with 
mercenary executioners, that in their name you 
might commit the moft horrid crimes, on the 
moft inoffcnfive people. • 

SUGBKE. 
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EUGENE. 

This is tKe language of drunken carmen.' 
Socrates, Ariftotle, Gaffendi, and Bayle, did not 
exprefs themfelves thus. 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

Far from being drunk, they often fkfl:.. Their 
purfc is not fuiEcicntly full to allow them to be 
guilty of cxcefs^ According to them, thcfc fine 
propofitions are called philofophic freedoms* 
It is neccflary to think aloud ; every truth ought 
to be fpoken : and, as they imagine themfelves 
to be the fole depofitaries of truth, they fuppofe 
they may boldly utter every extravagance they 
ihall happen to conceive^ and be certain of 
meeting applaufe« 

MARLBOROVaH. 

From what you tell us, I fuppofe there are no 
more mad-houfes in Europe. If any yet remain, 
my opinion is thefe gentleman ought to be fent 
to them, that thfey might become the legiflators 
of madmen like themfelves. 

EtrOENB. 

Were- my advice followed, they ftiould be 

fuffered to govern fome province which meritci 

E a chaftife- 
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chaftifement, they would then, from experience, 
after having reverfed all order, be taught their 
own ignorance. It is eafy to criticife, difficult 
to perform ; and particularly fo fince men pre- 
tend to fpeak on fubjeds they do not underftand, 
and perfift to expofe themfelves by fpeaking 
foolilhly, 

LICHTENSTEIN, 

The prefumptuous never imagine themfelves 
in the wrong. According to their principles, 
the fage is never deceived ; he alone is enlight- 
ened ; from him ought the light to iffue which 
is to difperfe the gloomy vapours that envelope 
the vulgar, the foolilh, and the blind. Heaven 
only knows how they are to be enlightened. At 
one time it is by demonftrating the origin of 
prejudices ; at another by a book on the under- 
ftanding * ; and at a third by the fyftem of na« 
ture -f-. There is no end to all this. A num- 
ber of idlers, either from afFeftation or faQiion, 
call themfelves their difciples, afFeft to imitate 
them, and to ereft themfelves the fub-preceptors 

* Sur PEJpnt; by Helvctius. T. 

t S^eme de la Nature. A book criticife^ in a future eflajt 
by the king, the author of which is (aid either to be unknown 
or known only to a few ; though the name of Mirabaud was 
a£Bxed to the work. T. . 

of 
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of the human race ; and^ as it is much more 
eafy to vent abufe than to allege reafons, it is 
the mode with the fcholars of this fchool to de- 
claim indecently, on every opportunity, agai|ift 
military men. 

EUGENE. 

There is no fool who cannot find one more 
foolifli than himfelf for his admirer. But do 
foldiers fuffer fuch abufe to pafs unrcfented ? 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

They permit the curs to bark, and continue 
to adt as they think proper. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Wherefore all this rage agaihft the moft noble 
of profeflions ; againft that under the fhelter of 
which every other may be peacefully exercifed ? 

tICHTENSTEIN. 

As they are themfelves exceedingly ignorant 
of the art of war, they imagine that by decrying 
they may render that art contemptible. But, as 
I have before faid, they exclaim generally againft 
all the fciences, and raife up mathematics alone 
on their ruin; that they may annihilate all fame 
they cannot acquire, and which does not con- 
centrate perfonally in themfelves. 

E 3 MARLBO- , 
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MAKLBdlLOUGH* 

Yet we neither defpifed philofophy, mathe- 
matics, nor the belles lettres ; we were very well 
contented to acquire renown in our own profef- 
fion. 

EUOEHE* 

I did more : I protefted all the learned at 
Vienna, and even diftinguifhed them at a time 
when they were noticed by no one* 

lICHTENSTEINt 

That 1 can well believe ; for you were truly 
great men; and thefe felf-calted philofophers 
are little better than rabble, who from vanity 
alwap wifh to render themfelves confpicuous* 
This however does not prevent the frequent re- 
petition of the fame abufe from being injurious 
to the memory of great men. It is fuppofed 
that to reafon boldly, right or wrong, is to-be a 
philofopher; and that he who advances the 
moft paradoxes is to carry the palm. How often 
liave I heard their ridiculous aflertions condemn 
your greateft afts, and treat you like men who 
had ufurped renown in an age of ignorance, 
which was deftitute of men capable of appreci- 
ating merit ! 

RfARLBOv 
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MARLBOtaUOii. 

Our ago an age of ignorance ! I can forbear 
no longer. 

tICHTENSTElN. 

The prcfent i$ the age of philofophy* 

£UGBN£« 

In which your armies are vanqullhed ; you 
Jofe provinces, and yet; in^agineyourfelvesfupe- 
rior to the paft. Your Encyclopedifts may talk 
as they plcafe, but I (hall prefer our age of ig- 
norance ^o their age of philofophy. 

' ^ l^ARLBORQUOa. 

Is England in ^ke n^anner infeft^d by your 
Encyclopediftt? 

LICS[T£1(ST9IK» 

Some are fo^nd thcrej but WH fisi imay as in 
France. 

MARMOROtrOS^ 

And has France any generaK.^--— — How can 
(he have any if ;hey vc tbus calumniated ? 

LXCHTENSTSIH. 

This is the reafoa that they deferve calumny. 
They arc— -• 

£4 MARLBO* 
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MARYBOROUGH. 

Has England produced any grand general 
who has been my fucccffor? 

LICHTENSTEIN, 

The duke of Cumberland. 

Marlborough. 
How many battles did he win ? 

LICHTENSTBIN. 

He was beaten at FoAtenoy, at Haftenbeck, 
and was in danger of being taken, with his 
whole army, at Stade. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Certainly, prince, you are laughing at us. 
How ! A man beaten like Daun, and another 
difgraced like Cumberland,, are fuch to be pre- 
ferred to us ? 

LICHTENSTEIN. 

Not them alone, there are many others, who 
indeed liave been, in the 'field, but whojiever 
have commanded in chief, who will neither, cede 
to you nor C^far. Thefe half-grown heroes 
h^ve nobly dared to vaunt their own exploits, 
and their prefumption has been fufficiently great 
4 ' * to 
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to make the difeafe epidemical ; (b that the pub« 
Jic prefage nothing but their future great deeds* 

MARLBOROUGH. 

To what purpofe then were all our labours, 
all our cares, all our troubles ? 

£UG£NE% 

Vanity of vanities ! The vanity of fame ! 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE duke de Choifeul, fince his ejcilc, 
may, in a civil capacity, be confidercd as dead; 
and count Struenfee may be fuppofed the fame, 
by the fentcnce which will be pronounced. No- 
thing therefore prevents an author, who is but 
little fcrupulous concerning chronology, to treat 
them as perfons long dead, and to tranfport them 
into imaginary abodes, where fliades converfc 
together, according to the Pagan, the Chriftian, 
and the Mahometan mythology, and according 
to that of almoft all nations on earth. 
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BETWEEN THE 

DUKE DE CHOISEUL, COUNT STRUENSEE, 
ANDsbcRATES, 



CHOISEUL. . 

SAY what you pleafe, nothing can confole 
me now that I find I am no longer at Vcr- 
ikilles^ no longer the governor of a kingdom, 
and no longicr am to hear myfelf mentioned^ 
It is really vexatious to be a ghofl. 

SOCRATES. 

; Not more fo than to be any thing elfc. What, 
madnefs poflefles thee ? Why wifli to govern a 
nation that will not be governed by thee ? Or 
wherefore doft thou complain of being fubjefted 
to the eternal laws of nature, like every other 
mortal ? 

CHOISEITL, 
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CHOISEUL. 

I was not fo much hated in that kingdom as 
you may imagine. Adually king of Francci 
I had the fecret of attaching many perfons to 
myfelf, by the fcrvices I rendered them, the 
places I had to beftow, and by largefies which 
cod me nothing. My lofs has been regretted* 
AH France did not contain a man who equalled 
me in genius. What a part did I enaft ! I ex- 
cited troubles in Europe as I pleafed : I furpaffecl 
Richelieu and Mazarin. 

SOCRAT£S. 

Yes, in cabals, in malignant intrigues, and 
in knaviih a<^s; for thou wot by trade a great- 
knave. But^rt thou informed that the fame of 
filth as thee is envied by no one ? Virtuous men - 
deteft it. Their decifion is finally condufivc 
with the public, and they diftatethe fentexice 
of pofterity. Thou wilt never pafs for any 
thing more in hiftory than a famous juggler, 
a gunpowder fquib, which blazes for a moment, 
and which is as haflily extingui(hed in its own 
finoke* 

CHOISEUL. 

You are not in the beft of tempers, Mr. 

Socrates, or you could not avoid approving my 

3 adminillration* 
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, adminiftiEtion* The Freach inoiiarcky» and 
the cit J of Athensj &r, are two veiry diStttai 
things. 

SOCRATES. 

Thou bclicvcft thyfclf ftill to be at Vcrfaillcs> 
vnxh thy wife, I mean to fay tby SOxr, madatne 
(fe Gratnmont ; furrounded by fervUe flattei^rs ; 
where fidfehood afluming the guife of poUteneTs 
waft prodigal of lies ; where fome^ dreading thy 
power^ and others from vile motites of im?erdl, 
offered up their incenfe^ and read panegyrics on 
thy fooleries. But here are no patrons, no pro- 
tcftors; no oht h Battered^ but every one fpeaks 
the truth. 

CHOlSEtJI.. ' " 

. What a horrid country ! It is really very 
vexatious that a courtier from Verfailles (what 
do I fay i) that a minifter who was king fhould 
live among fuch filly ruftics.-— But what do I 
behold ? What objeft have they fent hither from 
the other world ? What kind of an animal is this 
without a head i Curfe me if t do not believe it 
is Mr. St. Denis— -—Who' art thou« headlefs 
man? 

STEUENSES. 

I have^iot the honour of being a (aint ; nay, 
I am a heretic. I ata come hither without ipy 

head 
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head bccaufe they are abfolutely in want of 
mine^ in the country where they cut it off. For 
they have no othen 

CHOISEUL* 

The French are not fo brutal* Law exercifeS'^ 
its rigour there only on the vulgar, and not oa 
the great. They do not ciit off our heads. But 
what part h2& thou played, and why haff thou* 
been treated thus ? 

ST]^U£NS£E. 

I am count Struenfee, and one of thofe peo- 
ple who are indebted for every thing to their 
perfonal merit. I was the author of my 
own fortune. , I was a phyfician in Holftcin, 
when the monarch of Iceland, Norway, HoU 
ftein, Denmark, and the north, came to Kiel. 
He was eaten up with difeafe, and I fortunately 
effefted a cure. I gained his favour ; and, ftill 
more, that of the queen, who did not look on 
me with indifferent eyes. I became prime 
mihifter, and wiftied to be king. I thought 
like Pompey, and would fuffer no equal. I 
found means to captivate my fovereign, and,' 
that I might maintain him m fubjeftion, I ftupi- 
fied him by adminiftering opium as a medicine. 
The queen and I afterward were determined to 

make 
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toake durfelves regents of the kingdom* Who- 
ever fees.hilnfelf the fecond endeavours to be 
the firft. I procured myfelfa powerful party, 
\vho were on the point of declaring the monarch 
incapable of government ; but I was linexpeft- 
cdly arrefted, by night, and thrown into prifon. 
Thefe Danes, whqknow nothing of Machiavei, 
cduld not underftand the fublime part of my 
conduft; jLtid, after having efFedlively been 
king, they took off my head. — ^Butpray who 
are you, who queftion me f 

CHOr^EUL. 

I am the famous duke de Chqifeul, formerly 
Icing of France, as you have been of Denmark. 
I was the fole fabricator of my fortune. My 
intrigues pkced me befide, or upon> the throne, 
as you pleafe, round which I (hed the beams of 
fplendor. I am thie author of the fambus^family 
compaft, by which I induced Spain to facrifice 
her fleet, and a part of her American poffeffions, 
that (be might have the honour of affifting 
France, then at bay, while (he made war on the 
Englifh in Germany, and was beaten both by 
Tea and land. By my efforts, I made the bfeft 
peace pofTible, confidering the fituation of the 
kingdom, and — ' — 

VOL. V. F SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 

That was the only wife aftion of thy whole 
life. 

CHOISEUL.. 

I am flattered to find there is one at leafl: 
which you approve, I afterward expelled the 
Jefuits from France ; becaufe, while ambaflador 
at Rome, I quarrelled with their general, 

SOCRATES. 

That vile brood did not exift in my time; 
but the ghofts that have come hither have told 
me they are fophifts, armed with daggers and 
poifon. Pray was not this good count one of 
their fed ? 

STRUENSEE, 

No; I am of the fedt of Cromwell, of Ca^far 
Borgia, and of Catiline.— -But pray go on, my 
lord, that I may gain inftrudion. 

CHOISEUL. 

After this great ad, I feized on Avignon, 
and drove away the pope, that I might eternally 
annex its diftrid to the kingdom of France. To 
this I added Corfica, which, by a trick of leger- 
demain, I procured from the Genoefe. 

SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 

Bo> thou art a conqueror? 

CHOISEtJL. 

1 made thefc conquefts fitting in my cabinet ; 
And while indulging in pleafures, yielding to dif- 
fi-pation, and rolling in voluptuoufnefs, 1 dif- 
turbed all Europe ; for, the more other powers 
were difturbed, the better might France main- 
tain herfeif in peace. Wars, and former ill 
adminiftration, had Co exhaufted our finances 
that credit was loft, and bankruptcy alnioft ine- 
vitable. 

. SOCHATElS. 

What means didft thou take to difturb Eu*' 
rope ? 

CHOISEtJL. 

More fubtle artifices j tricks more adroit and 
Cbblimfe, never were imagined* Firft, I placed 
great fums in the funds of the Englilh Eaft India 
cdmpany, Undet fiditious names. My agents, 
who raifed or lowered the price of ftock at plea- 
fure, puzzled the whole world, and occafioned 
quarrels 'among the Eaft India direftors ; while 
I, by my cunning manoeuvres, made the Mogul 
nabobs revolt againft England* War broke 
out between them, and the company was in 
Fa great 
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great danger of bemg ruined. I thdught I 
ftiould have expired with joy. 

SOCRATES. 

Kind foul! 

CHOISEUL* 

In other parts, I excited the people of Ncuf- 
thatel to rebel againft the king of Prullia, that 
his turbulent fpirit might find employment at 
home. Not fatisfied wit^ fo many affairs, which 
I the charioteer drove abreaft, as the Romans 
did the Quadriga, by the aid of large fums dif- 
tributed in the Divan, I obliged the Turks to 
declare war againfl the RufSaos. I raifed up a 
confederation in Poland, to increafe the difficul* 
ties of Catharine ; and endeavoured to incite the 
Swedes to make war on her, that fuch a diverlion 
might relieve the Porte, which was finking un- 
der the power of Ruflia. I (hould even havo 
perfuaded the emprefs queen to fecond Mufbt- 
pha, had I not myfelf been ruined by my 
enemies. 

STRrENSEE. 

What a pity it is that fo many fine projefts- 
w^re not put in execution ! 

CHOISEUL, 
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CHOISBUL. 

It is indeed. ^ I (hould have made fuch a 
noife in the world, and fliould have caballed fo 
cffedually, diat all Europe would have fpoken 
only of me, 

SOCRATES. 

Doft thou Iremember Eroftratus, who, that he 
might acquire a name, burnt^ the Ephefiaa 
temple? 

CHOTSEUL. 

Pfliaw ! He was only an incendiary ; I was a 
great man. 1 afted the part of Providence on 
our globe; I regulated all, yet no one could 
perceive the means I employed. The blow was 
feen but not the hand that gave the blow. 

SOCRATES. 

Madman ! Dareft thou compare thyfelf to 
Providence ; thy arts to the All Wife ; and thy 
crimes to the Archetype of virtue ? 

CHOISEUL. 

Yes, Mr. Socrates, I dare. Be it known to 

your bald-pate that ftate artifice is no crime, 

and that whatever acquires glory is great. Re- 

coUeft, if you pleafe, that the Greeks have 

F 3 placed 
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placed men who were my inferiors among their 
demi-gods. 

SOCRATES, 

The man is fubjeft to fits of phrenzy, and his 
madnefs is at the height. Go, confult Hip- 
pocrates ; yonder he ftands ; he will cure thy 
delirium. 

CHOISEUL. 

Count Struenfee is here at^ hand, -and he 
would perform this office for him, were there 
any neceffity ; but, obferve, without the uf^ of 
opium. This philofopher, with his taciturnity^ 
deems th^t to be madnefs which is no more than 
a noble pride, and the juft confidence which 
every great man ought to place in himfelf. 

STRUENSE^. 

You have ho need of medical aid ; you merit 
the greatefl: praifes. Machiavel would have 
decreed you the laurel for your politics. But 
how did it happen that you were exiled ? 

CHOISEUL. 

The chancellor, a more artful knav« than 
myfelf, aided by a favourite proftitute, in whofc 
prefence my pride would not deign to bend, 
procured my banilhroent. 

STRU£N6££» 
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STRyENSEE. 

But, after the fine things you had fo fortu- 
nately performed, what pretext could they al- 
lege for fucb an aft ? 

CHOISEUL. 

The cxhaufted ftate of the finances, Louis 
felt fome diflike to fee himfelf the author of a 
general bankruptcy. He wiftied affairs might 
linger in the fame train, that he might leave the 
horror in which the public would hold fuch an 
event as a part of the inheritance of his grand- 
fon. I was therefore accufed of having been 
prodigal of the pubJic money, during my reign. 
True it is, I had a contempt for fuch baff nietal. 
J made prefents. I was born with the noble 
fentiments of a monarch, whofe dujy it is fo be 
generous, and even prodigal. , 

SOCRATES. 

Upon my word, thou wert the prince of mad- 
men, thus to haften the ruin^of a kingdom. 

CHOISEUL. 

My mind was addifted to the grand, and 

there can be no doubt but it would be a fpecics 

of grandeur for a monarchy like France to be- 

F 4 come 
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come bankrupt. It is not a merchant wha 
fails; millions are interefted. The event is 
trumpeted abroad ; fome are ftruck, others 
aftoni(hed, and the fortunes of multitudes in a 
moment are ruined. Oh I what a denoue- 
ment I 



SOCRATES* 



Villain! 



CHOISEUL. 

Suffer me to inform you, Mr. Philofopher, 
that he who governs a nation muft not have z, 
yery fcrupulous confcience, 

SOCRATES. 

He who can render millions of people wretched 
niufl; have the ferocity of the tiger, ^nd a heart 
of adamant. 

CHOISEUL. 

With fuch inclinations, you once might fliinc 
in the Ceramicus, but you would have made a 
very poor prime miniften 

STRUENSEB* 

1" here can be no doubt but that a vaft genius 
fignalizes itfelf by daring ads; it feeks novelty, 
and executes things unexampled, leaving petty 

fcruples 
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fcruples to old women, and marches imme- 
diately toward the goal, without troubling itfelf 
concerning the paths that lead thither. It is 
not every body who is capable of underftanding 
our merit, and philofophers ftill lefs than others, 
"^et it fomehow generally happens that we fall 
vidims to the intrigues of the court. 

•CHOISEUL. 

That was precifely the manner in which I was 
ruined. Merit at the court of France was in- 
capable of withftanding the whims of a profti- 
tute. She too was prompted by a banded pe- 
dant. What indeed could (he do more than 
blow up embers which were almoft extindt, in a 
king who had, all his life, been the flave of 
women? 

STRtJENSEE. 

Had you but employed opium, to ftupify your 
fovereign, fuch intrigues would have been in- 
efFeftual, and you would ftill have been minifter; 
or rather monarch; for he wlio has power, and 
who afts, is in reality mafter ; and he ivho fuf- 
fers another to a6i is, at beft, no more than his 
flave, 

CHOISEUL. 

There was no need df opium. Nature had 
-done that for my mafler which phyfic did for 
yours. 

SOCRATES 
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SOCRATES. 

Thou haft adcd very wifely with thy opium* 
wretched apoftate of Hippocrates ! It has not 
prevented thy being iraprifoncd and punifhed, 
though more mildly indeed than thou h^ft 
merited to be, 

STRUENSEE, 

That was a ftrokc of fate, which could not be 
forefeen. What a cataftrophe ! To be fo dif- 
placed ! And by whom too ! 

SOCRATES. 

Not of fate, but the refult of eternal juftice, 
which will not fufFer all who are criminal to be 
fortunate, and which has decreed th^t fomc fliall 
be puniftied, as an example to the remainder. 

CHOISEUL. 

I neverthelefs flatter myfelf you will be forry 
for my difgrace; for, had my reign continued, 
I (hould have aftoniflied all Europe, by the 
great things to which my genius would have 
given birth and execution. 

SOCRATES' ' 

Thou wouldft have been guilty of more 
fplendid follies. If there be any hofpital for 

lunatics. 
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lunatics, in Europe, there (houldft thou have 
been confined. As for this Dane, the torments 
of Ixion and Prometheus would have been infuf- 
ficient to punifti his ingratitude to his mafter, 
*and the guilt in which he was involved by his 
unbridled ambition. 

CHOISEIJL. 

And is this the renown I expededJ 

STRUENSEE. 

Is this the fame which my fancy promifed ! 

/ 
/ 50CRATES. 

Wretches, begone ! Choofe an abode diftant 
from mine. Seek affociates with Catiline and 
Cromwell, and do not infe<ft the haunts of fages, 
Jjy your impure prefence. 

CHOISEUL. 

Let us leave this reafoner; I am weary of hj§ 
impertinence. 

STRUENSEE. 

Let us quit this gloomy moralift. But which 
way ftiall we go ? I will feek my countrymen, 
the Germans, and confole myfelf for my mif- 
fortunes in. company with Wallenftein. Fare- 
wel, monarch without a kingdom. 

CHOISEUL. 
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CHOISEUL. 

And I will aflbciaie with the French, will 
join company with Pepin, the mayor of the 
palace. Adieu, minifler without a head. 
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SETW2EN 



MARCUS AURELIUS •• 



AND A 



KECOLLET FRIAR. 



DIALO GU^ 

BETWEEN 

MARCUS AURELIUS 

AND A 

RECOLLET FRIAR. 



FRIAR, 

WHAT is it I behold in our church !— 
A ghoft ! Quick ! Some holy water 

and a fprinkler ! 

MARCUS AUREHUS, 

What are you about, with your luftral water? 
Oh ! I fuppofe you are one of the priefts of Ju- 
piter. Permit me to fpeak a word to you. 

FRJAR. 

I a pricft of Jupiter ! Oh, Oh, there can be 
no doubt; this is one of the damned,' or the devil 
himfelf! 

3 MARCUS 
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/ 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 

I do not underftand you. What is a devil ?, 

,i . FRIAR. 

AvaunCj Satan ! Take me not away^ I am in 
a ftate of mortal fin. 

MARCUS AURELIUS, ' 

What do you mean by Satan ? What is a mor* 
tal fin ? 

FRIAR. 

This ghoft is very ignorant ! St, Francis 
have mercy on me ! Who art thou, friend ? 

MARC178 AURELtUS. 

I am Marcus Aurelius, I am returned to 
contemplate RoqiQ, which lovisd me, ^nd whith 
I once loved ; the capital where i triumphed^ 
difdaining triumph ; the country that I rendered 
happy. But I no longer know Rome; I have 
revifited the pillar which was ereded to my 
memory, a^d I cannot find the ftatu^ of the 
fage Antoninus, my father. It is a different 

countenance, 

• > 

FRIAR.. 

That I readily believe, Mr. damned foul. 

Sixtus V. again raifed your pillar, but be placed 

4 th^ 
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the ftatuc of a man upon it who was fuperior 
both to you and your father. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 

That it was eafy to be fuperior to me I have 
always believed ; but I have alfo believed it was 
difficult to be fuperior to my father. My filial 
piety has deceived me: all men are fubjeft to 
error. But why do you call me a damned foul ? 

FRIAR. 

Becaufe fo you are. Was it not you that 
perfecuted people to whom you had fo many 
obligations^ and who brought down rain from 
heaven for you to vanquifli your enemies i 

MARCUS AUILELIUS. 

Alas ! I was far from perfecuting any one. 
I gave thanks to Providence for the fortunate 
florm that happened to arife at the moment 
when my troops were dying with thirft, but I 
liever before heard of my obligation to the peo- 
ple you mention, for having raifed that ftorm. 
I affure you I am not damned. I did too much 
good to mankind for the divine Efferice, to which 
I have always endeavoured to conform myfelf, 
to wifli to do me evit. But permit me, iir^ to 

voii.v. G aik 
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aik you who you are, who appear to me to bo 
fo ill tempered ? 

FRIAR. 

It IS very fcvident you have come a great 
wiy, fince you do not know friar Fulgcntius, 
the famous recoUet^ the inhabitant of the capitol, 
who fometimes fpeaks to the pope as familiarly 
as I now fpeak to you. Cardinals come to vifit 
my cell. I am confeflbr to the duchefs of Po* 
poli. The whole world knows who I am. 

' MARCtrS AURELIUS. 

Friar Fulgentius at the capitol ! Things ap-» 
pear indeed to have undergone fome. change. 
Pray be kind enough to inform me where is the 
palace of the emperor, my fucceffor. Is it ftill 
on mount Palatine ? For to fay the truth, I no 
longer know my own country. 

FRIAR. 

P(haw ! Good man, you talk extravagantly. 
However if you pleafe I will (hew you mount 
Cavallo, you (hall kifs the feet of the holy j 
father, and I will procure you fome indul- 
gences, of which, if I am not miftaken, you 
have great need. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 

Firft grant me your own indulgence, and 

frankly 
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frankly tell me — Is there, at prefent, neither em- 
peror nor Roman empire. ? 

FRIAR, 

Oh ! yes, yes, there is an emperor, and an 
empire too ; but they are both at the diftance 
of four hundred leagues, at a fmall city called 
Vienna, on the Danube. I would advife you to 
go there in fearch of your lucceflbrs, for here 
you are in danger of being fent to vifit the in- 
quifition. I give you notice that the reverend 
Dominican friars do not underftand raillery, and 
they would treat your Marcus Aureliufes, your 
Titufes, your Antonines, and your Trajans very v 
ill ; pagans as they were, who never could fay 
their catechifm. 

MARCXTS AUReLIUJ. 

Catechifm !• Inquifition ! — —Dominican 

friars ! — RecoUets l- — Cardinals ! — Popes ! 

The Roman empire in a fmall city oil the Da- 
nube ! This was more than I expefted. But I 
can eafily conceive that the things of this earth 
muft have changed their appearance in the fpace 
. ef fixteen hundred years. To contemplate one 
of the Marcomanni, Quadi, Cimbri, or Teutoni, 
a Roman emperor, highly excites my curiofity. 

Gz FRIAR, i 
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friar; 

You may indulge that curiofity, and even in- 
creafe it, whenever you pleafc. You will per* 
haps be highly aftonifhed when I tell you that a 
moiety of your empire has been'feizcd on by 
the Scythians, and that we inhabit the other 
part ; that a pried like myfelf is the fovereign 
of Rome ; and that I, father Fulgentius;^ may 
be monarch in my turn, and diftribute benedic- 
tions in the fame place where you dragged con- 
quered kings at your chariot wheels, and that 
your fucceffor on the Danube has not a finglc 
city of his own, but that there is a prieft who Is 
bound to lend him one, on occafion. 

MARCUS AtTRELIirS. 

You tell me very ftrange things,. Revolu- 
tions fo great could not have been effcfted with- 
out great misfortunes. I have ever l(^ved> ^nd 
now I pity, the human race* 

FRIAR* 

You are too good. Torrents of blood have 
been fhed, it is true, and a hundred provinces 
have been ravaged ; but this was all requifitc, 
that friar Fulgentius might be able, to fleep at 
his eafe in the capitol. 

MARCUS 
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MARCUS AlfRELIUS. 

Rome, the metropolis of the world> is then 
fallen to decay and misfortune ! . 

FRIAR. 

To decay, if you pleafe, but not misfortune; 
on the contrary, peace reigns there, and the fine 
arts flourifli. The ancient mafters of the world, 
ai prefent, are become mnfic-mafters. Inftestd 
of fending colonies to England, we now fend 
eunuchs and fidlers there. We have no more 
Scipios to rafe the walls of another Carthage, 
but neither have we any more profcriptions. 
We havebaitered gbry for repofe. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 

I endeavoured while living to be i philofo- 
pher, and fince my death I am really {o become. 
I find that repofe is fupejdor to glory; but, from 
what you have faid, I have fome reafon to fuf- 
ped that friar Fulgentius is no philofopher. 

FRIAR. 

Howf I rid philofopher ! You are vei^ much 
miftaken. I have taught philofopby, and, which 
is ftill more, theology. 

G 3 MARCUS 
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MARCUS AURELIUS. 

Theology ! Pray be kind enough to inform 
me what is theology ? 

FRIAR, 

Is ?— ^Why theology — theology is — ^is the rca- 
fon that I am here, and that the emperors are 
clfewhere. You feem to me to be difpleafed at 
my renown, and at the trifling changes which 
have happened in your empire. 

MARCUS AURELIUS, 

I adore the decrees of the Eternal, I l^now 
we muft not murmur againft deftiny. I admire 
the viciffitude of earthly affairs ; but, fince all 
things arc liable to change, and fince the Roman 
empire itfelf is fallen, the turn of the recpUet 
friars may com?. 

FRIAR. 

I excommunicate you. I am going to fay 
my prayers. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 

And I am going to join the Being of Brings, 
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A 

DIALOGUE* OR DRAMA* 



CHARON was lately rowing a certain foul 
over the Styx with which he was unac* 
quainted. He examined the ghoft and afked 
himfelf— " Is he clown, abbe, pettyfogger, or 
*^ king ? Where are his titles, his diftindiom, 
** now he is dead !" 

* Thisy' though called a drama, ia the Berlin edition^ u 
rather a dialogue of the dead. It is Terfified in the original, 
perhaps to give it a dramatic air ; but, as the Englifh juftly 
think it unnatural to make chara6:er8 converfe in rhyme, an 
apology for having tranflated this dialogue in profe can fcarcely 
be ncceffary. 

I The 
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The ghoft heard him, and replied in a 
melancholy tone—" I perceive thou art puzzled, 
" Charon, and art defirous I Ihould relate who 
** and what I was. Know then, I lately gave 
** law to the fi^e monarchy which tl^e Gauls 
** inhabit. I made war, yet was by nature 
^^ pacific. I had much devotion and more lu* 
«' bricity.*' 

• CHARON. 

How ! Art thou Louis the well beloved ? 

LOUIS. 

I arxi; for this was the epithet the Parifian? 
gave me, when I was ill, at Mentz, and expefted 
to give up the ghoft. The kind fouls wept for me 
before I was dead, and prayed to Saint Dennis 
in my behalf. At prefent, being defund, per- 
haps they treat my memory with contumely. 

CHARON. 

^ What if they do ! They can do thee no harm. 
It is equal to thee whether they blefs orcurfe. 
Think rather of the tribunal at which thou art 
to appear; before Minos, an auguft judge, who 
i? equally inflexible, fevere, and terrible, ta the 
king or to the beggar ! 

LOUIS. 
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LOUIS.. 

I am afraid, friend, thy brain is turned ! How* 
may the moft chriftian, the puiffant king of 
Fiance be judged by thy Minos ? 

CHARON. 

Caft away thy pride and haughtinefs, and 
with them thy errors. Thou art but dull and . 
aOies, and ftiouldeft have left the inflated vanity . 
' of titles behind thee, on the banks of Acheron. 

LOUIS. 

Alas ! Thy Minos and his rude court do but 
redouble my regrets for life. What I fhall not 
the refpeftable progeny of St. Louis here be 
allowed to keep their rank ! 

CHARON. 

Thy faint^ I can afJTure thee, will be of fmall 
fervice to thee, for he is held in but little efteem 
in our regions. 

LOUIS {wilb apprebenfion). 
Pray has your judge any kttres de cachet? 

. CHARON, 

What are diofe ? The phrafe is not French ! 

J LOUIS, 
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LOUIS. 

Perhaps no lord may have pronounced it^ in 
thy crazy diill veffel ; for the invention is but 
of :new date; the refult of an e^ort of the hu- 
man mind, by w^iich a prince^ fovereign in his 
power and free in his toger, may pronounce an 
arbitrary fentence, and puniih any one of his 
fubjeds heihall pleafe. Such is the ufe cflet- 
tfts de cachet; and, if Minos be jiroviddd \irith 
any of them, what will become of my frail ex- 
iftence? What have I not to dread !^ 

CHARON* 

The lex talionis is the moft equitable of laws. ' 

Loxris. 

Thou underftandeft nothing of the art of reign- 
ing. Chaftifement muft be the fupport of every 
auguft empire, though it ftiould happen to be 
cxceffive. 

CHARON. 

Minos therefore ought thite to a& toward 
thee, for he is here as great as a king. But doft* 
thou not fee that my boat has reached thofe fatal 
ftiores which never may be repaflcd, by the 
dead? Thou art foon to be introduced to the 

moft 
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moft equitable of judges. Courage, my friend, 
courage! Come' on ! Zounds, man, courage ! 

Louis fteps on (hore, and hears the barking 
pf Cerberus. He beholds the monfter with 
horror, and haftily purfues his way. The moft 
chriftian king is in a cold fweat, and the old 
boatman follows hollowing after him, ** Wilt 
" thou not pay me my fare ? And am I to be 
** cheated by fo great a monarch?" 

The good Louis with lengthened vifage re- 
plies, *^ I grant thee a penfion, Charon, which 
** (hall be paid thee by my farmers general.'* 

" I will have none of your penfions," re- 
plied Charon; ^^ I want ready money'*. Louis, 
having fome fine diamonds on his fingers, pre« 
fents from his miftreflfes, fuch as kings often 
wear, took one of thefe rings and gave it the 
boatman, who feizcd it without being twice bid- 
den. Louis left him and ran with all fpeed, 
heavy as he was, difeafed and bloated, till he 
came to the place where Minos fat, the judge 
alike of the coward and the hero. 

The king fhuddered at the afpedt of the for- 
midable prefident, and his coadjutors. Dread- 
ful deftiny f exclaimed he. What if he (hould 
condemn me for errors at which my good 
Parilians did but laugh I If fo, this will even be 
worfe than that fcene, fo infulting to my mo- 
rals. 
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rals, which was publicly exhibited by my cdiS- 
feflbrs *. 

Thoufands of the dead were of the audience. 
They had haftily been fent thither, each as it 
arrived, and Minos foon learned to know them 
individually, and pronounced fentence on each. 
Some of them, as they departed, moumfuRy 
lamented their fate; others blefled their judge. 

Louis at length advanced among the crowd. 
Mirtos, wi|h a penfive and lowering brow, had 
perceived him at a diftance, made a fignal, and 
called him by his name — *^ Haft thou not lately 
<^ been king of the Gauls ?'* faid Minos— 
" Yes, n>y lord,'* replied Louis. " Under the 
*^ guardianQiip of others, in my feeble youth, 
«« Orleans, Bourbon, and Fleuri, on beds of 
<« lilies taught me the art to reign." 

MINOS^ 

And wert thou then held in grey-bearded 
pupillage? 

LOl/IS. 

No, my lord ; when ripened into manhood, 
I became a potent hunter. 



* Sec Part V. page, io2. T. 

MINOS. 
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MINOS. 

And wert thou not fond of thy leman* ? 

iOUIS. 

The word, my lord, is now grown obfolete. 
It was once very common among the vulgar ; 
but the expreffion is low, and is for ever ba* 
niftied the lips of courtiers. 

MINOS. 

We will not difpute about a wbrd, let Us 
fpeak of the thing. It is faid that, fince the 
death of Francis I. thou wert the moft gallant , 
of kings;, and that thou haft diftributed horns 
among thy courtiers, without robbing the heads 
of thy flags. 

LOUIS. 

Thefe pleafures are fo fweet, and fo (hort, 
an<]l our time upon earth fo limited, that, inftead 
of being envied their enjoyment, man ought to 
be pitied for the evils he fuiFers. 

MlNOS. 

Who procured thee Pompadour, and du 
Barry ; who both were common, in Paris, be- 

* La Paillardife. T. 

fore 
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fore they were dignified by thcc, and placed 
beiide thee^ on the throne ? 

lOUIS. 

Alas ! now death has robbed me of all^ am I 
farther here to be infulced ? 

MINOS. 

Truth, Louis, is no infult. Formerly^ when 
poffeffed of the fceptre, and vainly worlhipped 
by parafites, thou wert unworthily flattered. But 
here, in thele Elyiian fields^ truth appears with- 
out difguife« Here courtiers and parafites are 
'unknown. Ith run^oured in thefe parts that 
thy counterfeit queens partook of thy power, 
and that by following their advice thou wert 
capricious in thy conduft, to the unhappinefe 
of thy kingdom. This was ill done, but thy 
heart was good; therefore, Louis, thou art par- 
doned. We can diftinguilh good from evil,, 
and are the friends of equity. Weaknefs is not 
guilt. Thou appeareft to have been born for 
private and for focial life, hence thy name will 
never be cited among thofe of great kings. 
Amid thefe bowers, thoii mayeft wander in 
peace, fearlefs of punifliment; andj if thou wert 
addided to gaping in the other world, on the 

banks 
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banks of yonder rivcr> my fon, thou may eft gape 
thy fiU^ or figh and love. 

He fpoke and departed, and here the audience 
clofed. Louis bowed in obedience, but was vext 
and diflatisficd at heart. Yet had he good rea- 
fon, in defpite of his felf-fufficiency, to blefs the 
mildnefs of his fentence. 

Immediately departing from the court, he 
enquires which is the happy abode where his 
beloved French affemble; and is anfwered — 
** This way; follow yonder path." — The king 
haftily purfued the road that was (hewn him, 
and perceived a delightful meadow, interfperfed 
with flowers, (hruhg, and trees, where beneath 
many an antique cyprefs he thought he beheld 
tranfparent (hades; goblins, fpedres, or manes; 
the ghofts moft famous among the deceafed 
French. 

Hither Loms diligently repaired, out of the 
pure love he bore to the dcfccndants of the 
Gauls. A high rock overlooked the bleft abode, 
and here Louis perceived the famous Ri(^elieu, 
apart, and abforbed in meditation. 

" On what art thou dreaming?'' (aid Louis, 
/' Being dead, th6u art incapable of future gtan- 
^* deur. Art thou ftill dcfirous of inventing a 
^^fyftem? Or can a ghoft here make inno- 
<• vadoa ?'* 

yOi»...V. H RICHELIEtf* 
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RICHELIEU. 

Begone, trifler! Difturb me not, now while 
my rtlind is revolving on the fublimeft of 
fyftems. I will rule the world by logic ; and 
when, hereafter, I fhall have completed my 
work, each fhall exclaim — " Behold the mafter- 
piece of perfeftion !'* 

LOUIS. 

Having once difturbcd the earth, doll thou 
mean likewife to excite revolutions in hell? 

RICHELIEU# 

Didft: thou know, too phlegmatic monarch, the 
fubjeft that employs my politics, ftupified and 
aftonifhed thou wouldft admiring (land! 

LOUIS. 

How canft thou cxped a (Iranger can divine 
the fubjeft on which thy comprehenfive mind 
now ruminates ? But we believe, and are con- 
vinced, / that in this afylum, where nothing dif- 
turbs and in which nothing can augment thy 
fortune, thy great labours are but fuperfluous 
cares* 

. KICHELIfiU* 

Not fo, fir-i— The event in qugftioll*— — 

"* *O0IS# 
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LOUIS. 

In which thdli art but little interefted—— 

RICHELIEU. 

Will fubjugate the vaft domains of heaven^ 
hell, and all that exifts in the expanfe of fpace, 
to the will of Jovp. 

Knoweft thou not that, powerful as he is, the 
thunderer depends on Fate > A ilave in efFeft, frecJ 
only in appearance. It is my purpofe to con- 
ftrain Dpftiny to fubmit to his refiftlefs authority. 
I, who rendered France a monarchy, cannot 
patiently behold a God who is not In all things 
defpotic* 

totris* 

What, here, among the d6ad, does thy agi- 
tated mind ftill continue to biify itfelf with poli-i 
tics J' Ett, ghoft as thou art, thdu could^ft not 
^xift, did not thy rcftlefs fpirit embroil princi- 
palities and powers^ 

RICHEilEtr.. 

The eternal and immutable laws of tfeavefi 
have determined that each of the (hades, inha- 
i^iting thefe plains, fhonld for evef remain fimi-' 
tar to itfelf; 'fo urtcohquerable is the ruling paf-» 
fion of mart. = The- Warrior here agaiii fhall fight 
his battles f the Bacchanalian quaff noAurnal 
Ha draughts; 
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draughts; and the ilate{man keep his rank. The 
lover (hall wander through our groves^ feeking 
his miftrefs^ his foul's delight ! 

LOUIS. 

Would, fir, your defcendant were prefent, the 
high prieft of love, my friend Richelieu, that my 
immediate wants might in him fimd refource; 
for (hame is unknown, among the dead. Your 
eminence is fo enamoured of projefts that I 
could wilh you would invent one, to gratify 
my defires. I could not doubt of its efficacy. 
Teach me where I may feek another Barry, or. 
a Pompadour* I (hould foon forget my earthly 
grandeurs, power, empire, and glory, could 1 . 
but indulge my love. 

AICHptlEV* 

This very day, O king, your wiflx flball be 
accomplilhed. Here are beauteous coqu^es, 
who are far from cruel. You will find them ia 
the diftrid where, in peace, reigns Solomon the 
wife. Grandeur, fplendour, majeftic pomp, will 
aftonifh you, when you behold his nuoLerou^ 
courtiers. There you will feel all the fires olt 
love, and a word from me will gaja you admil^ 
fion to the falacious monarch. A thoufaad pro<» 
fiitutes are afiTembled in his feraglio» Sage he 

• 'was. 
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was, buta Judcan fage; therefore, from a flock 
fo numerous, if he underftand good manners, 
he mayfeled you fome young and tender flower, 
although pertiaps fome ftiort time gathered. But 
you, great king, feek amufement only in love. 
The moft delicate are the fooneft bmifed; but 
you are robuft, and are accuftomed to theloweft 
order of courtewns. Go, and be fortunate. He 
, who is bom a king is not born to meiet refufal. 

Saint Louis, who was defired to be his c6n*- 
dudor, flood mftoniflied at the new part he had 
to aft» What, was he become a civil pander ? 
What ancient knight, but at beholding him, 
muft have laughed? The faint figured left his 
backfliding from a ftate of grace, and his new 
Employment, might be of fiiture injury to his 
holiday and calendar honours. All the fermons 
preached in his praife excited regret in his heart ; 
though true it was he was no martyr* 

Sill however they continued their way, gliding 
through die groves. Louis the well-beloved 
faid — " I never could have believed that, when 
" dead, I might continue to indulge in thdfc 
" amorous fports which formerly to me were fo 
^* fedu^ive." 

The faint with fwelling heart replied — •^ All 

'* is here on the decline ! Minos is grown Ian* 

*^ quid! An old and doating judge ! Repentant 

H 3 " a3 
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^' as I am, and devout, it is my dcfire to find 
^* one more fevere, more violent, and fuch as 
^* the guilty ought to find." 

*^ And wherefore thus malignant ?'* replied his 
brother king. *' Or why punilh foibles thus 
^* amiable ? If chaftifement were rigoroufly in- 
** Aided, thcfe changed abodes, no longer to be 
^* known, would foon become the haunts of hor* 
'^ ror; a gloomy and barren defert; wafte, de» 
•^ populate, favage; without a fingleftiade ! For 
^* where is pcrfeftion among mortals to be 
•f* found ? Dead before I beheld the light, you, 
*^ dear faint, at Icaft fo called, and perhaps 
♦^ a faint you were, though much I doubt it, 
** you, while endeavouring to difcover pure and 
^* perfefk virtue, might chance to, find among 
^* her beauteous charms fome impure fpot, 
^* highly to your regret. And could you wifti, 
^* cruelly wiQ), faint as you are, and at the head 
^^ of your profeffion, to fend all earthly mortals 
^^ to that impure and bottomlefs gulph where 
*' they muft everlaftingly roaft in fire unquench-^ 
'' able ?•' 

SAINT LOUIS. 

Is this a fon of mine ? — Oh degenerate race !-^ 
I renounce thee! Place me not among thy 
anceftors! Had not Richelieu committ<?d thee 
to my care, thee to condudV tp the haunts of 
V^antonnefs, abhorring thy heretical difcourfe, 

worthy 
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woYthy of thy Encyclopedift fubjefts, having 
firft blcfled and thrice crofled myfclf, I would 
have broken my croficr over thy pate ! » 

LOUIS. 

How now!*—— Are we ftill on catholic 
ground? Doft thou not perceive that, in this 
pacific land, all religions mingle; that Jews, 
Chrillians, and Turks, with Pagans, live in 
tranquillity? 

SAI^T LOUIS^ 

Oh damnable doftrine; flowing from a 
cold, an infenfible, or a lu^kewarm heart ! I| 
is the duty of a moft chriftian king to be into- 
lerant, if he do not fuppofe all our books to 
be fabulous. 

LOUIS. 

And wherefore ? Why muft a moft chriftian 
J^ng hwe an iron heart ? 

SAINT LOUIS. 

Heaven be praifed, we are on the Judeaij 
frontiers. I curfe, quit thee, and vanifh! 

Louis unguided approached the palace; and, 
while he furveyed it, his majefty admired. For 
Solomon gf old, when he built it, prudently 
made all the groves of Lebanon pay tribute^ 
The ftrudure was of cedar, inlaid with ivory ; 
its circumference was vaft. On a large pedi- 

H 4 ment 
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ment was exquifitcly wrought the loves of dame 
Ruth, and lady Thamar; aiid the au&entic 
hiftory of the Hebrews, 

The monarch, feated on a throne of gold, 
was then giving audience to his Jews. His 
gcntleman-ulher, who was no blockhead, kept 
off the thronging multitude, that lately had ar- 
rived from London, from Conftantinople, from 
Holland, Poland, and France. 

The good Louis, tired of waiting, began to 
yawn and foftly muttered now and then an oath, 
unable to lofe the remembrance of the ceremo- 
"nious pundilios of farmer grandeur. But, as 
he yawned, he at a diftance perceived a perfon 
whom he thought he knew. 

LOUIS. 

Yes; certainly it is he !~Tis Samuel Ber- 
nard! — How does it happen, fir, I find you 
here, among this vile crowd of the circumcjfed? 

BERNARD. 

Know, my royal matter, that formerly I was 
•deemed, among the French, a greater Jew than 
any whqm you fee here admitted to the palace 
t>{ Solomon . But, Jew or Infidel, I have fwal- 
lowed Ihame. Hither am I come in queft of the 
gold of Pphir. J am crafty, and purchafe it at 
a good market. I run every rifk fqr gain. 

LOUIS. 
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LOUIS. 

^ You are ftill the fame Bernard^ I find* 

BERNARD. 

My love of money is extreme. But (ay, my 
^ng, of what are you here in fearch ? You at 
fhe court of Solomon, and among the vulgar ! 
A thing fo ftrange merits well I fliould enquire. 

LOUIS. 

" Love and pleafure bring me hither. I feek 
a gentle dame. In a word, I feek to amule 
myfelf with fome kind lady, renowned in this 
venerable Jewilh king's old teftaipent, 

BERKARD. 

That is an article with which he may fupply 
you. 

LOUIS. , 

Doft thou not perceive that thcfc Jews, thefe 
lepers, who in the world above were wandering 
fugitives, are here perfbns of great refpeft; and 
. that- the monarch concerns himfelf widi them 
alone ? Here I may wait to no good end ; and 
fo muil wait, or I am deceived. 

BERNARD. 

Fear no fuch mUhap, my fovcreign. I pro- 
mife you^a good reception. 

Bernard 
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Bernard then railing his voice, loudly called, 
•' Grandees and kings, liftcn !* Behold in this 
*' auguft palace one of the defcendants of Louis, 
" called the juft ! And (hall he be fufFered to 
•^ ftand among this dirty crew of clippers, coin- 
*^ ers, and old-clothes men, confounded in the 
*^ crowd i He, who formerly was a king, and 
'* the Lord's anointed! " 

He fpoke, and filence profound enfued ; for 
fuch is the common confequence of furprife. At 
length Sx)lomon, the king, replied — ** This is 
•* fome idle tale or fpme miftake.". Bi^t Ber- 
nard^ Handing ereft, a^ain retorted — ^^ Not fo, 
*' my lord. Your fplendid court is at this mo- 
*' ment honoured by the prefence of Louis, the 
^* well-beloved f .Louis the moft chriftian ! 
^ Here the monarch ftands, and him 1 now 
" prefent/' 

Louis advanced. , His noble carriage and fu- 
perior mien befpoke his rank, and told the fpecr 
tators he was none of your petty princes, the 
lord of half an acre. ' Solomon, with outftretched 
arms, addreffing him, faid — " Happy am I to 
•^^ beihold, within my territories, his moft chriftian 
*' majefty of France !*' Louis replied with gefture 
unembarrafled ; fuchas Deoiofthenes, about to 
ifpeak, would affume. 

? , Our 
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Our two great kings, with arms cntwiaed, 
tenderly embraced; and fincere of heart vowed 
brotherly love : for their inclinations were the 
fame; though dead they preferred their amorous 
follies. 

To avoid all lofs of time, the Frenchman re- 
quefted the Jerufalemite would (hew him his 
feraglio. ''Let me behold it, brother,*' exclaimed 
Louis, ** and blefs me with a fight, of its beau- 
'^ ties !*' " Not quite fo faft," replied the Jew. 
'' My good father, of old, was one of the 
** horned; and fo made by his fon Abfalom. I 
*' wifli not to follow his example, by admitting 
*' a ftranger king into my feraglio, and not pre- 
*' Icribing limits to the warm tranfports of im* 
^* patient love/' 

" But my paflions have kept Lent," continued 
Louis. " It is now three months fince I died, 
*' and was buried. Pallid as I am, can my ghoft 
*' here excite fufpicions in the jealous ?** 

^^Lent!" replied the Jew, whp b^gan to 
be diftutbed ; " the longer, we fall the more 
^« hungry we are. Nor am I unacquainted with 
*^ the fedudtive prattle of Frenchmen, fo capti- 
'' vating to wives and daughters, fo little known 
'* in Salem and Bethoron, and to women fo 
^* pleafing, to the difquiet of many a family. 

^^ However, 
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" However, you arc a ftnmger; and, to prove 
*' to you I undcrftand good breeding, it is my 
*' will a beauty (hould be aiSgned you ; one who 
'^ is miftrefs of her art, and of whom my old 
^* father erft was madly enamoured ; one who 
" knows how to fubduc the hearts- of kings. 
** BathQicba is the name by which (he is known. 
^* She who, among her other famous exploits, 
** occaiioned the murder of her hufband ; one 
" monfieur Uriah." 

LOUIS. 

Heavens, what a creature ! Oh beauteous gift 

[ of the great Solomon ! The royal, and the wife ! 

i 

: SOLOMON. 

A gift, brother, not inferior to your beloved 
I Pompadour. She who involved you in a war, 

during which your difficultie s ■■ 

LOUIS, 

Who has informed you of this ? — —What ! 
know you tha t 

SOLOMON. 

That the French, fo vaunted in hiftory, hav« 

buried their glory on German ground. But 

forget we tbefe events, in which* chance perhaps 

- aded a pripcipal part. Take hence thy fair 

V 4 one; 
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one; the buxom dame has the art to keep thy 
flame alive; to faddle and bridle thee; agaio to 
pleafe^ again to vex, and as oft perfuade. 

LOUIS. 

I fee it well Refiftance were vain, were 

impoffible* (Afide.) I fee he wil^l give me no- 
thing better, fo I mufl be fatisfied with what I 
can get. 

Such is the intelligence we have laft received, 
from our couriers from the famous Elyfian fields. 
I will not warrant all the Gazette may affirm. 
Truth, which we love and cherifti, is every 
where difficult to difcoven For the prefent, 
reader, let what has been faid fuffice. Thou 
haft learned, at leaft, that the good king of 
France is not deprived of all enjoyment. 
Sbouldeft thou defire to know what may htit&- 
after be his deftiny, take patience and wait; 
thou znayeft be infonned by the next poft. 
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IH AV E cndcavourc-d for my own infor- 
mation to obtain a j'uft idea of the charadter 
-and military talents of Charles XII. I eftimate 
his worth neither From the pidhires which hare 
been drawn by his panegy rifts nor his critics# 
Ocular witncflcs, and memoirs which are by all 
authors acknowledged to be authentic,' have 
been my guides. We ought to fufpeft all thofe 
particulars and minme relations which we too 
often find in hiftory. Of a multitude of fidtions 
>oi. V. I and 
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and fatirical remarks, few things prefent thcm- 
felves which are worthy of our notice. 

Among thofe many turbulent fpirits who 
have been devoured by the paffion of reign- 
ing, thofe rulers who have fought to render 
nations happy or to fubjedt them to the yoke of 
fervitude, none deferve to fix our attention ex- 
cept fuch whofe genius was capable of embrac- 
ing all things, whofe vaft plans produced great 
aftions, and whofe powers of mind created cir- 
cumftances, as it were, from non-entity, or pro* 
fited by the moft advantageous of thofe which 
prefented themfelves, to efFeft effential changes, 
in the political relations which exift between 
ftates. 

Such was the genius of Caefar. The fervices 
he had rendered the republic, his great defefts, 
his ftill greater virtues, and his fortunate victo- 
ries, all united to raife him to the empire of the 
world. Guftavus, Turenne, Eugene and Marl- 
borough, in a fphere more confined, were ani- 
mated by the fame fpirit. Some of thefe great 
men made their operations conform to the plan 
which they intended to purfue, during the cam- 
paign ; others conne6ted all their labours, all the 
operations of various campaigns, with the plan 
of the war they carried on ; and the end they en- 
deavoured to attain is difcovered, when we with 

attention 
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attention purfue their enterprifes, which were 
Conduftcd with prudence and feconded by au- 
dacity, and which often were crowned with 
fplendid fuccefs. 

Such was the plan of Cromwell, that ambi- 
tious alTaffin of a king; and of Richelieu, that 
idFoit prieft, whd, in confeque'nce of his perfe- 
Verance, obtained the power by which he go- 
verned the grandees of the kingdom with the 
irori fc'eptre of defpotifm, almoft extirpated the 
i)roteftants, and humbled the monarchs of Au- 
ftria, whd were^lhe irrecohcileable enemies of 
t'rance. 

I do not ihtend to examine by what right 
Casfar bverthrew the republic of which he was a 
member ; nor is this the place to decide whether 
the cardinal, during his adrriiniftration, did good 
br harm to France ; nor yet to qneflion how far 
Turenne merited reproaches, for having ferved 
. the Spaniards againft his country. We (hall 
here only fpeak of the real value of great quali- 
ties, and not of the proper or improper manner 
in which they have been employed. 

The violent paffions of Charles were, it is 
true, often obliged to cede to the eftimates and 
fage meafurcs of politics ; but this king is, never- 
thelefs, one of thofe lingular apparitions that 
have excited the fear and aftonifhment of Eu- 
* * I 2 rope* 
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rope. The grandeur and fplendour of his ac- 
tions furpafs the expeftatioh of the moft ardenC 
and moft determined warrior. King of a valiant 
nation and arbitrator of the norths' his fucceed- 
ing misfortunes were cxceiSvc. Obliged to 
feek an afylum among barbarians^ by whom he 
was finally nuide. prifoner, he merits obfervation 
both duripg his good and his ill fortune; neither 
of which can be indifferent to warriors. 

My intention is not to diminiih the worth of 
this hero. I only mean to obferve him with 
greater accuracy, that I may cxadly determine 
in what he ought to be imitated^ and propofed 
as an exatQpJk. 

To imagine a man who has attained the per- 
fcft knowledge of any fcience, whatever, would 
be as ridiculous as to pretend that fire quenches 
thirft, and that water fatisfies hunger. To in- 
form the hero that he has been guilty of error is 
but to make him recoUeft he is a man. Kings, 
generals, minifters, authors, in a word, all you 
who are obliged to appear on the great theatre 
of the world, you are equally fubje(5led to the 
decifions of your cotemporaries, and to the fen^ 
tcnce of unpardoning pofterity. 

The tooth of criticifm can only make an im- 
preflSpn on excellence; bad writings are nt)t 
worthy the trouble. It is the fame with all the 

paths 
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paths which lead to the temple of fame. Common 
jnortals are fuffered to pafs on, without attraiSt- 
ing attention ; but the penetrating eye is fixed 
oh thbfc who endeavour with uncommon talents 
to open to themfelves new roads. 
• Charles XII. is, from many confiderations, 
cxcufable in not having i)oflefled all the perfec- 
tions of the art of war. This difficult art is not 
innate with man. Though nature (hoyld have 
beftowed upon us fuperior genius, profound 
ftudy and long experience are not the lefs necef- 
fary, for the improvement of the moft aufpicious 
qualities. It is requiiite the warrior (hould begin 
his career under the guide of a great captain, or 
be taught the principles of his trade at much exr 
pence and peril, and after having received many 
Jeflbns. We cannot pDffibly deceive ourfelves, 
when we fuppofe all the capacity of a great ge- 
neral did hot exiil in a youtji, who was a king 
at fixteen. 

Charles XII. firft faw the enemy when he firft 
faw himfelf at the head of his forces. 

I (hall here take occafion to remark that all 
thofe who have commanded armies, in their 
early youth, have imagined that courage and 
raflinefs, only, were neceflary to viftory. Of 
this Pyrrhus, the great CondS, and our hero are 
l^:!^amplcs. 

1 3 But, 
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But, fince the difcov^ry of gunpowder h^ 
changed the art of war, the whole fyftem has 
in confequence been changed likewife. Strength 
of body, the firft of qualities among the heroes 
of antiquity, is at prefent of tio eftimatioq. 
Stratagem yanquifhes flxength, and art courage^ 
The underftanding of the general has more ii\r 
fluence, qn the fortupatc or unfortunate confe^ 
quences of the campaign, than the prowefs of 
the conibatants. Prudence prepares and traces 
the route which va^pur muft purlue; boldneft 
muft direct the executjoa, and abilities,, not 
good fortun?, only will acquire us the ^pplauf^ 
of the well informe4. Our young officers may 
learn the theory of this difficult fcicnce by the 
ftudy of fome claffical works, and form them- 
felves by frequenting the focicty of men of ex- 
pieriencc, s 

Thefe were refources which thp kir^g of Swe- 
den wanted. Whether it were to amufe him or 
to infpire him with a love of tjie Latin tongue, 
which he hated, he was obliged to tranflate the 
ingenious romance of Quintus Curtius ; and it 
is poffible that this book awakened in him the 
defire to imitate Alexander; but it could not 
fupply him with thofe ru],es which appertain to 
^ more recent military art. Charks indeed, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, owed nothing to art, but all 
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to nature. His genius was not refplendent with ac- 
■quired knowledge, but his mind bore the ftanip 
of audacity to exccfs, and fortitude not to hi 
.fliaken, fo that it was capable of forming thi 
greatcft refokitions. Fame was the idol to which 
all was facrificed* His a<Stions, fingly, gain, when 
they are more nearly ^examined, in proportion as 
his plans fufFer lofs- The firmnefs with which 
he oppofed misfortune, his indefatigable aftivity 
in all his enterprifes, and a heroical courage 
which was blind to danger, were certainly the 
charafteriftic traits of this extraordinary mo- 
narch, ■ 

By nature deftined to be a hero, the young 
king followed the irrefiftible inclination which 
hurried him along, at the moment that the cupi- 
dity of his neighbours provoked him to wan 
His charafter, which, till then, had been mif- 
taken, fuddenly difplayed itfelf. But it is time 
to follow the hero on his various expeditions. 
I mean to confine my remarks to his nine firft 
campaigns, which open a vaft field for obfer- 
vation. 

The king of Denmark made war on the dioke 
of Holftein, who had efpoufed iht fiftef of 
Charles. Inftead of fending troops into Hol- 
ftein, where they tould only have aided in com- 
pleting the ruin of the country he wiflicd to pro* 
1 4 tea. 
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teft, he ordered pi^t thoufand men into Pome- 
rania. He bimfelf^ with his fleet, proceeded 
to Zealandj repulfed the fsnemy'; troops that 
guarded the coaft, befieged Copenhagen the 
capital of his foe, and in lefs th^n fix weeks 
obliged the king of Penmark to conclude a 
peace, which was very advantageous to the^ 
^uke of Holftein* 

The plan and its execution were equally ad- 
mirable. By this firft effay, Charles r^ifed him- 
feif to the rank of *Scipio, who tranfported the 
war into Africa, that he might oblige Carthage 
to recal Hannibal out of Italy. 

From Zealand, I (hall attend the young hero 
into Livonia, whither his troops marched with 
incredible fpeed; and the veniy vidi, viciy of 
Gaefar were perfeftly applicable to the whole 
campaigp. The fame enthufiafm, which infpir- 
ed the king in bis entcrprifes, animates our ima^ 
gination, at the recital pf the memorable vidory 
he gained. 

The condud of Charles was fagely audacious, 
and by no means rafti. It was neceflary to fuc- 
cour the town of Narva, which the Czar befieged 
m perfon; and for this purpofe he was obliged 
to attack and to vanquilh the Ruffians. Their 
army was nurnerqus, but it was only a fwarm of 
.ill-armed barbarians^ without difcipline and der 

llitute 
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(litutc of commanders. The Swedes therefore 
might expedl to gain the fame advantages, over 
the Mufcovites, as the Spaniards obtained over 
the favage nations of America. Their fuccefs 
was perfeftly^correfpondem to their hopes, and 
Europe heard, with aftonifliment, that eight 
thoufand Swedes had beaten and difperfed eighty 
thoufand Ruffians. 

From this triumph, I (hall accompany the 
hero to another viftory on the banks of th« 
Duina, the only aftion in which lie employed 
ftratagem, and by which he profited like a coix- . 
funlmate general! 

The Saxons were on the oppofite fliore, and 
Charles deceived them by an artifice of which 
he himfelf was the inventor. He concealed' His 
manoeuvres by the thick fmoke of wetted ftraw^ 
under favour of which and an uninterrupted can- 
nonade he caufed his troops to pafs the river, 
before old gAieral Heinau, who commanded 
the Saxons, had time to (ufpeft an adion of 
fuch ^ nature. Scarcely were the Swedes on 
the oppofite fide of the water before they 
were formed, in order of battle, to fall on the 
enemy. The cavalry made fome attacks and 
the infantry a few difcharges, aftd the Saxonj 
fvcre difperfed and took to flight. 

flow fplendid wsjs fuch conduft J On palling 

the 
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the river, how great was the prefence of mind, 
the aftivity, which Charles difplayed, while 
he put his troops in order of battle, at the 
very moment they progreffively landed ! What 
valour did he demonftrate in gaining the vic- 
tory fo rapidly an4 with fo much honour I Mea- 
fures tf^^tn and .executed after this manner 
merit the praife of all ages, and of all nations. 

But it is inconceivable to recoiled that we 
iure obliged to feek the mailer ftrokes of Charles 
in his firft campaigns. Was it that he was fpoiled 
by the uninterrupted favours of fortune ? Or 
could he fuppofe that a man whom nothing rg- 
lifted had no need of art > Or did his courage, as 
admirable as it was aftoniChing, fo far miilead 
him as to entail on him the defeft of thofe warr 
jiors who poflefs no virtue but raihnefs ? 

tjitherto Charles had turned his arms only 
againft foes whom he was obliged to combat, 
in his own defence. But, after the battle of the 
Duina, we lofe fight of the clue by which he 
was condufted. We perceive a. great number 
of enterprifes, without connexion and without 
defign, intermingled with brilliant adtions, but 
which in no manner contributed to produce that 
great eJfTefl: which he might reafonably have pro* 
pofed to himfelfj in making wan 

The Czar, paft contradiftion, was the moft 

puiflant 
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puiflant and moft dangerous enemy of Sweden. 
Should not the hero have returned in fcarch of 
him, immediately after the defeat of the Saxons? 
The remains of the army beaten at Narva were 
not yet reunited. 

Peter I. had haftily affembled thirty or forty 
thoufand new raifed men, who were not of 
greater worth than the eighty thoufand whom 
Charles had difarmed. He ought therefore agaia 
vigoroufly to have attacked him, to have driven 
him out of Ingria, and not to have given iiim 
time to recoiled himfelf, but have profited by 
this fituation and have forced him to peace. 

Auguftus, who had recently been elefted but 
not unanimoufly, beheld himfelf featcd on a 
tottering throne. Deprive him of the aid of 
Riiffia and he muft fall. Or Charles might de- 
throne him whenever he fhould pleafe, fuppof- 
ing this to be a real advantage to Sweden. But; 
inftead of afting thus prudently, the king feems 
to have forgotten the Czar and the Ruffians at 
bay,, that he might give chace to I know not 
what Polilh magnat fgrandee) of the- contrary 
party. The purfuit of individual vengeance 
made him negleft real advantages, and lofe 
fight of the principal objeft. 

After he had feized on Lithuania, his army 
entered Poland like a torrent, which overflowed 

and 
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and inundated the whole kingdom. The king 
was to-day at Warfaw, to-morrow at Cracow, 
and the next day at Lublin or at Lembere- His 
troops fpread themfelves through Polifti Pruflia, 
again appeared at Warfaw, dethroned king Au- 
guftus, and purfued him into Saxony, there 
peaceably to take up winter quarters. 

We muft recoiled that thefe campaigns, which 
J haften over, afforded Charles employment 
.during feveral years. Here I (hall flop a mo- 
ment, to examine his conduft. Let me how- 
ever remark that, during the interval of thefe 
marches and counter- marches, the vidory at 
CliiTons was gained, for which be was indebted 
to an able manoeuvre made to take the Saxons 
in flank. 

The method which Charles purfued in the 
war of Poland was certainly very defcftive. The 
conqueft of Poland, which is every where an 
open country without fortrcfles, is a thing of no 
difficulty ; but its prefervation, as marfhal Saxc 
well obferves, is very precarious. The «i(ier it 
is to be conquered the more difficult is it for a 
conqueror there to fix and maintain himfelf : 
the method he (marflul Saxe) propc^es no doubt 
appears to be flow, but it is the only one which 
can be followed by thofe who would ^d with 
fafety. 

The- 
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The king of Sweden w^s by nature much 
too hafty, to make profound refleftions on the 
country in which he made war, and on the dif* 
pofitions fuitable to his military efforts. Had 
he firft dlablifhed himfelf in Polifli Pruffia, had 
he progreffively fecured the Viftula, and the 
Bog, by throwing up entrenched places of arms 
at the confluence of the rivers, or in other pro- 
per places, had he adted in the fame maimer on 
the other rivers which traverfe Poland^ he would 
have obtained points at which to rally, would 
have guarded the conquered diftrifts, and the 
places he occupied would have enabled him to 
raife contributions and form magazines for the 
army. By this conduft, the war would have bcr 
come more regular, and he would have prefcribed 
bounds to the inroads df the Ruffians and the 
Saxons. The poft§, well fortified, would have 
obliged his enemies, if they would ad effedually, 
to undertake diftant fieges, to which it would, 
have been very difficult to tranfport the artillery 
neceffary, becaufe of the badnefs of the roads in. 
that country. Ais fituation never could become 
defperate, (hould misfortune happen; his rear 
would have been open, and by his pofts he 
would have gained time to repair the lofs, and to 
retard a vidtorious enemy. 

By. 



By a contrary conduft, which Charlei prS-* 
ferred, he was only mafter of the country whicli 
his troops occupied; his caitipaigiis were con- 
tinual marchds; and the leaft unfortunate accl- 
dent efadangered the lofs of his conquefts. He 
was obliged to fight innumerable battles, and by 
the moft glorious viftory oiily gained the uncer- 
tain poffeffiort of provinces from which he had 
long before expelled the foe. 

We infcnfibly approach the period when 
fortune began to declare againft our hero. It 
is my intention to be ftill more ciraimfpeffe 
than I have been, in judging events the ter- 
mination of which was fo unfortunate. 

We ought not to pafs judgment on the godd- 
^ nefs of the plan by the ifliie of an undertaking. 
Let us carefully guard againft placing that reverfc 
of fortune which happens in execiltion to thef 
account of want of precaution. It may be pro- 
duced by invilible caufes which the multitude 
call blind fatality, and which^ notwithftanding 
their great influence over the deftihy of men^ 
from their obfcurity and complication, efcapc 
the moft profound and moft philofophic fpirit of 
remark. 

We cannot id any mahncfr accufc the kiiig of 
Sweden of having himfelf been the caufe of all 
the misfortunes which befel him* The fuccefs 

which 
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which had feconded all his enterprifes, during 
the war in Poland, /did not permit him to ob- 
ferve that he often departed from rules of art ; 
and, as he had not been punifhed for his errors, 
he was unacquainted with the danger to which 
he had been expofed. This conftant good for- 
tune rendered him too confident; he did not even 
fufpedt it was neceffary to change his meafures. 

In what relates to his projects on the dutchy ' 
of Smole.nfko and the Ukrain, it appears he may 
- be accufed of not having taken the lead pre- 
caution, Suppofing he had dethroned the Czar 
at Mofcow, the execution of his plan would noi 
have done him any honour ; fince fuccefs would 
not have been the work of prudence, but the 
efFeft of chance. 

The fubfiftence of his troops fliould be the 
firft care of a general. An army has been com- 
pared to an edifice, the bafis of which is the 
belly. The negligence of the king in this 
eflential point was what moft contributed to his 
misfortunes, and moft diminifhed his fame. 
What praife would the general merit who, in 
order to vanquilh, muft have troops that have 
no need of nourilhment, foldiers that are inca- 
pable of fatigue, and heroes who are immortal ? 
Charles XII. is accufed of having too incon- 
fiderately depended on the promifes of Mazeppa, 
3 t)ut 
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but he was not betrayed by theCoflack. Mazeppa 
on the contrary was himfelf betrayed^ by a for- 
tuitous concourfe of unfortunate circumflances; 
which he neither could fprefee nor avoid. Bc- 
fide that minds of the power of that of Charles 
are incapable of fufpicion^ and are never diffident 
till they have been taught the wickednefs and 
the mgratitude of men, by reiterated experience. 

But I return to examine the plaa^nd opera- 
tion which Charles intended to execute, during, 
his campaign. True it is I cannot fay, with. 
Coreggio, " I alfo am a painter" — ^yet I will 
venture to prefent my ideas to the connoifleur* 

That he might repair the error he had com- 
mitted, in having fo long negleded the Czar, it 
appears to me that the king (hould have pene- 
trated into Ruflia by the mod eafy route, as the 
moft certain means of overwhelming his power- 
ful adverfary. This route undoubtedly was not 
that of Smolenfko, nor the Ukrain. There, 
were in both imprafticable marfhes, immenfe 
deferts, and great rivers to pafs, before a half- 
cultivated country could be entered, and the 
army could arrive at Mofcow, By taking either 
of thefe routes, Charles deprived himfelf of alt 
the fuccour he might have received from Poland^ 
or Sweden. The farther he advanced, into Rufliay 
the farther he found himfelf from his kingdom. 
2 Ta 
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To complete fuch an ^terprife required more 
than one campaign. Whence was he to obtain 
provifions? By what road were his recruits to 
march ? In what Mofcovite or Coflack avenue 
could he eftablifli a place of referve? Whence 
could he obtain arms and clothing, which are 
continually to be renewed in an army; with nu- 
merous other things, of lefs value, but which are 
abfolutely neceffary? 

So many infurmountable difficulties fliould 
have taught him to forefee that the Swedes were 
undoubtedly expofed to peri(h by fatigue and 
famine, and that they muft diminifh and, melt 
away, even if vidorious. If therefore the afpeft 
of fuccefs was thus gloomy, how dreadful muft 
be the pifturc of poffible misfortune! A lofs ' 
eafy to be repaired, in a different fituation, muft 
become a decifive catafb-ophe, to an army 
abandoned to chance, in a defert country, with- 
out fbrong holds, and confequcntly without re- 
treat. 

Inftead of expofing himfelf to fo many difficul- 
ties with fuch temerity, inftead of braving fo 
many obftacles, a much more natural plan prc- 
fented itfclf, which might have been conceived 
and executed without effort. Charles fhould 
have proceeded immediately to Peterfburg, 
through Livonia and Ingria. The Swedifh 

VOL, V. K fleet 
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fleet and the neceflary tranfports, with a fuppt/ 
of provifions, might have followed by the gulph 
of Finland ; the recruits and other things nccef- 
fary might have been fent on board this jSeet, 
or .marched through Finland. The king would 
thus have covered his beft^ provinces, and not 
have removed from his frontiers. Succefs would 
have been more fplendid, and the utmoft advcr* 
fity would sot have rendered his fituation hope- 
lefs. Should he have feized on Peterfburg, he 
would have deftroycd the new fcttlement of the 
czar; Ruffia would have loft figlit of Europe, 
and the only link which comicfted that empire 
with th? quarter of die globe we inhabit would 
have been broken. 

This grand point gained, he would have been 
able to profit by fuccefs and proceed farther ; 
though I do not perceive that it was any. way 
eflential he {hould fign the articles of peace at 
Mofcow* 

Let me be permitted, for my own information, 
to compare the condud of the king of Sweden, 
during thefe two campaigns, to tl||^rules which 
the great matters of the military arc have given, 

Thofe rules require that a general (hould ne- 
ver endanger his army ; nor advance with any 
corps which is not flifEciently fuftained. Charles/ 
as it were, buried himfelf in the dutcby of Smo- 

leniko. 
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lenfko, without thinking of preferving i cbm* 
munication with Poland. Our inftruftors have 
cftablifhed it as a law that we.ftiould form a de* 
fenfive line of communication, and cover it by 
the army, that our rear may be open, and out 
magazines in fafety* The Swedes found them^ 
felvcs near the town of Smoleniko with only pro* 
vifion fufficient for a fortnight ; they drove theif 
enemies before them, beat their rear-guard, and 
ptirfued them at' i venture, without exaftly 
knowing whither the fugitive enemy was leading 
them. 

We know of no precaution whidh the- king 
took for the fubfiftence of his army, except 
that he commanded general Lowenhaupt to fol^ 
low him with a confiderable convoy. He there- 
fore ought not to have left this convoy, which 
the army could not do without, fo far in his 
rear; nor to have begun his march toward the 
Ukraih before its arrival; for the farther he re- 
moved from it the more he expofed himfelf to 
defeat. He fliould rather have chofen to return 
with his forces into Lithuania. He on the con- 
trary continually puflied forwa,rdj and thus acce- 
lerated the lofs of the army. 

To conduft fo oppofite to all the rules of art, 
which alone was fufficient to incur ruin, misfor- 
tunes were added which can only be attributed 

K a to 
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to fiitality. The czar thrice attacked Lowen-^ 
haupt, aad at length obliged him to deftroy a 
great part of his convoy. 

The king of Sweden therefore was ignorant 
of the views and motions of the Ruflians. If 
this were negligence on his part, he ought bit- 
terly to have reproached himfelf; but if it were 
occafioned by invincible obftacles, we muft once 
again place this difafter to the? account of inevi- 
table deftiny. 

When war is made in a half barbarous and 
almoft defert country, it is neccffary to build 
fortreffes in order to keep pofleflion. Thefe 
are in fome fort creations. The troops muft aid 
in conftruding roads, mounds, and bridges, and 
in raifing redoubts, according as each (hall be- 
come requifite. But a method fo tedioi^ was 
little correfpondent to the impetuous and reftlefs 
fpirit of the king. It lias been rightly remarked 
that, in what depended on bravery and prompti- 
tude, he was incomparable; but he was no lon- 
ger the fame man on occafions when regular 
plans or flow meafures were to be obfervcd, 
which time and patience only could ripen. 

Thefe confiderations prove how neceflary it is 
that a warrior Ihould be mafter of his paflions ; 
and how difficult it is to unite, in a ifingle perfon, 
all the talents of a great general. 

I fliali 
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I (hall pafs over the battle of Holofzin, as 
well as other combats of that campaign, becaufe 
they were as inciFedual, relative to the war, as 
they were fatal to thofe who fell the forrowful 
viftims. Charles in general was prodigal of the 
blood of men. There are no doubt occafions 
on which it is neceflary to fight; as, when more 
may be gained than loft; when an enemy dif- 
covers negligence in his camp, or on his march ; 
or when a decifive blow may oblige him to make 
peace. But many generals only fight fo oftca 
becaufe they do not know how otherwife to rid 
themfelves of their embarraflment. Therefore 
fuch condud is not attributed to them as a 
merits but rather to the want of genius. 

At length we approach the decifive battle of 
Pultawa. The errors of great men are exem- 
plary Icffous to thofe who are poffeffed of lefs 
abilities; and there are few generals in Europe 
to whom the fate of Charles may not teach pru* 
dence, circumfpedion, and wifdom. 

Marflial Keith, who afterward commanded 
in the Ukrain ad a Ruffian general, and who 
has feen and examined Pultawa^ has alTured 
.me that the fortifications of that plaqe were only 
of earth, furrounded by a bad ditch. He was 
perfuaded that the Swedes, on their arrival, 
mighty' without fordier preparation, have car- 

K 3 ried 
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lied it fword in hand, had not the king purr 
pofely prolonged the fiege, in order to attraft, 
that he might vanqui(h, the czar. 

It is certain that the Swedes did not there 
difcover the fame ardour and impetuofity for 
which they were famous; it muft alfo be allowed 
they did not make an attack till Menzikof had 
jfirft thrown fuccour into the town, and till he 
had encamped near it, on the banks of the river 
Worikla. But the czar had a confiderable 
magazine at Pultawa. Should not the Swedes, 
who were in want of every thing, have feized 
with all poifible expedition on this magarzine, 
that they might at a blow have takei\it from the' 
Ruffians, and have abundantly fupplied them- 
felves ? Charles XII. undoubtedly had the moft 
powerful reafons to pu(h the fiege with vigour, 
and he ought to have employed every means to 
have rendered himfelf mafter of this trifling 
place, before the arrival of fuccour. 

Without including the rambling Coflacks of 
Mazeppa, who on the day of battle did more 
harm than good, the king had no more than 
eighteen thoufand Swedes. How was it pof- 
fible he (hould think of undertaking a fiege, 
and of giving battle af the fame time, with fo 
fmall an army.^ 

On 
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On the approach of the enemy it was requi- 
fite either to have raifed the fiege or to have left 
a confiderable corps in the trenches; the one 
was difgraceful and the other much diminiftied 
the number of his combatants. This enterprife, 
which was totally contrary to the intereft of the 
Swedes, was highly advantageous to the czar, 
and feems unworthy of our hero : it fcarcely 
could have been expedked even from a general 
who never had made war with reflcftion. 
• Without feeking to difctfver ftratagems where 
there were none, without attributing to the king 
views which perhaps he never entertained, we 
ought rather to recoiled that he very often was 
uninformed of the march of his enemy. It is 
-to be prefumed that he had no intelligence of 
the march of Menzikof, nor of the approach of 
the czar; and that confequently he did not 
think it neceflary to haften the fiege, becaufe he 
imagined Pultawa could not but furrender. Let 
us further remember that Charles always made 
war in the open field, that he did not underftand 
laying fiege, and that he had never had opportu* 
nities of acquiring knowledge by experience. 
When we confider too that the Swedes lay three 
months before Thorn, the works of which were 
fto better th^n thofe of Pultawa, we may, with* 
K 4 out 
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out injufticc, pronounce what their abilities were 
for carrying on fieges. 

When Mons, Tournay, and the works of 
Cohorn and Vauban, fcarccly impeded the pro- 
grefs of the French for three weeks; and when, 
on the contrary, Thorn and Pulrawa occupied 
the Swedes for feveral months^ may we not well 
conclude the latter did not underftand the art of 
uking towns ? No place could refift them if it 
were poflible Co carry it by afiault, fword in 
hand; but they were flopped by the moft in- 
fignificant fortrefs before which it was neceffary 
to open trenches. 

Should thefe proofs be infufficient, I will afk, 
would not Charles, hot and impetuous as he was, 
have befieged and taken Dantzic, that he might 
have made the city feel the whole weight of his 
wrath, becaufe of an offence which he had re-r 
ceived; or would he have been fatisfied with a 
fum of money, if he had not fuppofed the fiegc 
10 be an enterprife above his ftrength ? 

But let us return to the principal objed of this 
Effay. Pultawa was befieged, and the czar 
approached with his army. Charles ftill had it in 
his power to choofe his poft, and there to wait for 
his rival. This poft he might have taken on the 
banks of the Worikla, either to difpute the paf-^ 
fage of the river, or, the foe having paffed it, im- 
mediately 
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mediately to liave attacked the czar. The fitu- 
ation of the Swedes demanded quick determi- 
nation.. Either they muft fall on the Ruffians 
the moment they arrived or entirely abandon 
the projedt of attack. To fuffer the czar to 
choofe his poft, and to give him time neceflkry 
to put himfelf in a (late of defence, was an irre- 
parable fault : he already had the advantage of 
numbers, which was not a little /and he was 
allowed to acquire the advantage of groimd and 
of military art, which was too much. 

A few days before the arrival of the czar, the 
king was wounded, in vifiting his trenches ; the 
greateft blame confequently fell on his gene- 
rals. It neverthclefs appears that, as foon as he 
was refolved to give battle, he ought to have 
abandoned his trenches, that he might have 
been able to attack the enemy with the more 
vigour. Were he viftorious, Pultawa would 
furrender of itfelf; were he vanquilhcd, he 
would equally, be obliged to raife the fiege. 

So many miftakes united announced the iflue 
<rfthe unfortunate battle, the approach of whick 
was daily perceived. 

It feemed as if fate had previoufly difpofod 
of every thing to the difad vantage of the Swedes, 
and thus prepared their ruin. The wound of 
the king, which prevented him from perfonally 

heading 
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heading his troops as ufual, and the negligence 
of the generals, who by their erroneous difpo-' 
fitions fufficiently (hewed that they were unac- 
quainted with the pqfition of the enemy, or at 
leaft that their knowledge was imperfeft, greatly 
contributed to that remarkable cataflrophe. The 
attack alfo was begun by the cavalry ; whereas 
it was the bufinefs of the infantry, and of artiU 
Icry well direftcd. 

The poft of the Ruffians was very advantage- 
ous by its fituation, and was made ftronger with 
i?edoubts. A part of their front only could be 
attacked, and the'fmall plain on which it was 
poffible to form, for the affault, was flanked by 
the crofs fire of three rows of redoubts. One 
wing of the Ruffian army was covered by an 
abatis^ behind which there was ajji intrenchment, 
and the other was defended by an impraftieablc 
marfli. 

Marfhal Keith, who perfonally examined this fo 
famous ground, maintained that, even with an 
army of a hundred thoufand men, Charles could 
not have vanquilhed the czar thus pofted ; be* 
caufe the various difficulties that were fuccef- 
iively to be overcome muft have coft an infinite 
number of men, and it is known that the braveft 
troops at length lofe courage, after a long and 
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inurderous attack, when they are oppofed by 
new and unceafing impediments. 

I know not what were the reafons which in- 
duced the Swedes, in a fituation fo critical as 
they then were, to hazard an attempt fo dange- 
rous. If their neceffity was abfolute, the error 
of obliging themfelves to riik a battle in their 
own defpite, and under the moil difadvantage- 
ous circumftances, was great. 

AH that might well have -been predicted hap-, 
pened ; a confiderable army, diminifhed by la- 
. bour, want, and even viftory, was led to the 
flaughter. General Creutz, who by a circuitous 
route was to have taken the Ruffians in flank, 
loft himfelf in the woods, and never appeared 
on the field. 

Thus twelve thoufand Swedes attacked a poft 
defended by eighty thoufand Mufcovites, who 
no longer were that multitude of barbarians 
whom Charles had difperfed at Narva; they 
were metamorphofed into well-armed' and well- 
poftcd foldiers, commanded by able foreign 
generals ; well intrenched, and defended by the 
fire of a formidable train of artillery. 

The Swedes led their cavalry againft: thefe 
batteries, and, as might have been expefted, 
were obliged to retreat, in valour's defpite. 
The infantry advanced ; and, though it was re- 
ceived 
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ceived by a moft dreadful fire from the redoubts, 
it feizcd on the two firft of them. But the Ruf- 
fians attacked the Swediih battalions at once in 
front, flank and rear; repulfed them feveral 
times, and obliged them to relinquifh the field 
of battle. liifordcr then fpread through the 
army ; the king being wounded was unable to 
rally his troops, and there was no perfon who 
could cc^edt the fugitives foon enough, becaufe 
^ the befl generals had been made prifoners at the 
beginning of the battle ; and, as the Swedes had 
no place which covered the rear of their army, 
it was their fault that thefe troops, who fled as 
far as the banks of the Boryfthenes, were obliged 
to furrender at difcretion to the conqueror. 

An author of confiderable wit, but who pro- 
bably^ fludied the military art in Homer and 
Virgil, imagines the king of Sweden ought to 
have put himfelf at the head of the fugitives 
whom general Low.enhaupt had coUedted, on 
the banks of the Boryfthenes, and pretends that 
the fever which his wound occafioned, and 
which, as he truly obferves, was little calculated 
to infpire courage, was the reafon that he ncg- 
lefted the only means which, according to 
him, remained for repairing his lofs. 

Such a determination might have been pro- 
per in ages when men fought with the fword 

and 
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and the okkh; but after a batde the infantiy is 
always ia want of powder. The ammunition of 
the Swedes formed a part of the baggage^ which 
the enemy had already taken; therefore, if 
Charles had been unwife enough to have headed 
thcfe troops, deftitute as they were of powder 
and of bread, two things which oblige even for- 
treffes to furrender, the czar would foon have 
had the pleafure o( giving audience to his bro- 
ther Charles, for whom he waited with great im- 
patience ; confequcntly, in a fituation fo defpe- 
rate, the king, had he been in perfeft health, 
could do nothing better than take refuge among 
the Turks. 

Monarchs, no doubt, ought not to fear dan- 
ger; but their dignity equally induces them 
carefully to avoid being made prifoners ; and ' 
lefs from perfonal confiderations than from the 
dreadful confequcnces which refult to their 
ftates. French authors fhould recoUeft the con- 
liderable injury which their nation fufFered by 
the captivity of Francis I. The wounds which 
France then received ftill bleed, and the ve- 
nality of ftate-dignities, which was inevitable^ 
in order to raife the fum for the royal ranfom, 
is a durable monument of that difgraceful 
epocha. 

In flight itfclf our hero is worthy of admira- 
I tion. 
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tion. Any other man would have funken undcf 
a blow fo fevere ; but he formed new plans, 
found refources even in misfortune, and, a fu- 
gitive in Turkey, meditated to arm the Porte 
againll Rufiia. 

It is with pain I behold Charles degrading 
himfelf to the rank of a courtier of the fultan, 
begging a thoufand purfes, and to perceive with 
what headlong, what inconceivable obftinacy he 
perfevered in williing to remain in the ftates of 
a monarch who would not fufFer him there to 
remain, I could with the ftrange battle of Ben- 
der might be blotted from his hiftory. I regret 
the precious time he loft in a barbarous country, 
feeding on vain hope, deaf to the plaintive voice 
of Sweden, and infenfible of his duty, by which 
he was fo loudly fummoned to the defence of 
his kingdom, which he in fome manner feemed, 
while abfent, voluntarily to renounce. 

The plans which are attributed to him after 
his return into Pomerania, and which certain' 
perfons have made originate with count von 
Goertz, have always appeared to me fo inde- 
terminate, fo monftrous^ and fo little confiftcnt 
with the ilituation and exhaufted ftate of his 
kingdom, that my reader will permit me. In 
behalf of the hmc of Charles, to leave them in 
filcnce. That war, fo fruitful in fortunate and 

unfortu- 
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unfortunate events, was begun by the enemies 
of Sweden ; and Charles, obliged to refift their 
plan of aggrandizement, was only in a ftatc of 
defence. His enemies attacked him becaufe 
they mifunderftood and defpifed his youth. 
While he was fuccefsful, and appeared to be 
a dangerous enemy, he was envied by Europe ; 
but when fortune turned her back, the allied 
powers (hook the throne of Charles, and par- 
celled out his kingdom. 

Had this hero pofleffed moderation equal to 
his courage, had he fet limits to his triumphs, 
had he reconciled himfelf to the czar when an 
opportunity of honourable peace prefented it- 
felf, he would have ftifled the evil defigns of the 
envious ; but, as foon as they recovered from 
their panic, they only thought of the means of 
enriching themfelves . by the ruins of his mo- 
narchy. Unfortunately, the paflions of that 
man were fubj^ft to no modification, he wiftied 
to carry every thing by force and haughtinefs, 
and dcfpotically to lord it even over dcfpots. 
To make war and to dethrone kings was to him 
but one and the fame aft. 

In all the books which treat of Charles XIT. 
I find high founding praifes beftowed on his 
fhigality and continence ; but twenty French 
cooks in his kitchen, 2i, thoufand courtcfa^ in 
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Iiis traiiij and ten companies of players in hi^ 
isucmy, would not have occafioncd his kingdom 
the hundredth part of the evils which were 
brought on it, by his ardent thirft of glory and 
deiire of vengeance. Offences made fo deep 
and fo durable an impreffion, on the foiil of 
Charles, that the moft recent effaced all traces 
of thc^e by which they had been preceded. It 
may be faid we fee the difFerwit paffions which 
agitated the irreconcileable mind of this prince 
with fo much violence fprout, when we obfervc 
and attend him at the head of his armies. 

He began by making war on the king of 
Denmark; he afterward perfecuted the king of 
Poland, without meafure or limits; prefently 
the whole weight of his anger fell on the czar ; 
and at length his vengeance felefted the king of , 
England as its only objeft; fo that he forgot 
himfelf fo far as to lofe fight of the natural ene- 
my of his kingdom, that he might courfe a 
Ihadow, and feek an enemy who was become 
his foe from accident, or rather from chance. 

If we coiled the various traits which charac- 
terize this extraordinary man, we fhall find him 
lefs intelligent than courageous ; lefs fage than 
active ; lefs attentive to real advantage than the 
flave of his paffions; as enterprifing, but not fo 
artful, as Hannibal ; rather refembling Pyrrhus 

than , 
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Chan Alexander ; aad as fplendid as Cond^^ at 
Rocroi, Friburg, and Nordlinguen. But he 
could not at any time Jbe compared jto Turenne, 
if we obferve the latter at the battles of the 
Downs and of Colmar; and efp^cially during 
his two laft campaigns.. 

Though the adtions of our hero (hine with 
great brilliancy, they muft not be imitated, ex- 
cept with peculiar caution. The more refplen- 
dent they are, the more cafily may they feduce 
the youthful, headlong, and angry warrior ; to 
whom we cannot often enough repeat that va- 
lour, without wifdom, is infufficient ; and that 
the adverfary with a cool head, who can com- 
bine and calculate, will finally be viftorious 
over the ra(h. 

To form a perfefi: general, the courage, forti- 
tude, and ac9:ivity of Charles XII. the penetrat- 
ing glance and policy of Marlborough, the vaft 
plans and art of Eugene, the ftratagems of Lux- 
embourg, the wifdom, order, and forefight of 
Montecuculi, and the grand art, which Turenne 
poffcfled, of feizing the critical moment, (hould 
be united. Such a phoenix will with difficulty 
be engendered. Some pretend that Alexander 
was. the model on which Charles XII. formed 
himfelf. If that be true, it is equally fo that 
the fucceffor of Charles is prince Edward; ^nd 

vox., V. h , if 
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if uafortiuuitely the latter Ihould ferve^s an ex« 
ample to s^ny one, the copy^ at beft^ caa only 
be a Poll QuixQt. 

But what right have I to judge the moil cele-^ 
brated aqd the greateft genends ? Have I myfelf 
pbfervcd the precepts I have juft prefcribed ? I 
^m only reply that the faults of others^ oh the 
flighteft effort of the memory, flart to view, aQ4 
(hat we glifle lightly over qqr o^x^, 
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THE Syftme de la Nature is a work whidi 
feduces at the firft reading, and the de- 
icfts of which, being concealed with great art, 
are not difcovered, till the book has been feveral 
times perufed* The author has had the addrefs 
to keep the confequences of his principles out 
of light> that he may miflead critical examina-^ 
tion. The illufion however is not fo potent 
but that the kiConfiftencies wd cohtradidtions 
into which he often fells may be perceived, as 
may the coiifeffions he makes which ire opppfite 

♦ The Syfteth of Nature. 
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to his fyflem, and which feem to be extorted 
from him by the force of truth. The rtietaphy- 
fical fubjeds on which he treats are obfcure, 
and furrounded with the greatefl: difficulties. To 
be led aflray is pardonable^ when we enter a la- 
byrinth in which fo many beforeus have been loft. 

Still however it fliould feem that, while pur- 
fubg this fhadowy path, it may be trodden with 
lefs peril, if we are diffident of our own know- 
ledge, if we recolleft that in fuch refearches ex- 
perience is no longer our guide, and that we 
have nothing better for the fupport of our opi- 
nions than probabilities, more or lefs preponde- 
rant. This refleftion is furely fufficient to infpirc 
any philblbpher, who fyftematifes, with referve 
and modcfty. Our author apparently has not 
thought thus, fince he glories in being dogma- 
ticaL 

The principal points on which he treats in 
his work are, ' 

I. God and Nature; 

II. Fate. ^ 

III. The morality of religion coifipared with 
the morality of natural religion. 

IV. Kings the origin of all the misfortunes 
of ftates. 

Whh refped to the firft pointy we aVe feme- 
what fiirprifcd, confidering its importjince, at^ 

the 
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th^ reafons which the author alleges to rejeft a 
deity. He af&rms there is lefs difficulty in ad*^ 
mitting blind matter^ aded upon by motion^ 
than in referring to an intelligent iand felf-ex- 
iftent caufe ; as if th^t which was lefs difficult 
to conceive was more true than another thing 
which required deeper rcfearch to difcover *• 

He avows that the indignation he has con-^ 
ceived againft religious perfecution has induced 
him to becottie an atheift. But are the paffions 
and indolence of men fufficient reafons to deter^ 
mine the opinions of a philofopher ? A confef- 
fion fo ingenuous cannot fail to infpire his rea« 
ders with diffidence. How may we put confi* 
dence in him if he be determined by reafons fb 
frivolous ? I imagine dur philofopher fometimes 
too complaifantly indulges his imagination; 
and that, ftruck by the contradidtory definitions 
which the theologians have given of the Divi- 
nity, he confounds thefe definitions^ which good 
fenfe readily gives up, with an intelligent Na* 
ture, which muft neceflarily prefide over the 
order of the univerfe* The whole world is a 
proof of fuch an intelligent Beings to be con- 
vinced of which we have but to open our eyes. 
Man is a rational creature produced by Nature; 
the refult is that Nature is infinitely more intel- 
* Chap. Xli. Tome II. 

L4 ligent 
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llgent than man, or Nature cmild not have com- 
municated pcrfeAions which (he herfelf doe^ 
not poffefs } for that would be a formal contri- 
diftion* 

If thought be the confequence of organifa*^ 
tion, it is certain that the immeniity of Nature, 
being more organifed than man, who is an im« 
perceptible part of the grand whole, muft be 
poffeffed of intelligence to the higheft degree 
of perfeftion. Blind Nature aided by motion 
could be produftive of nothing but confufion ; 
and, as (he would a£t without combining caufes, 
(he never could attain determinate effeds, 
nor produce thofcmafter-pieces which human 
fagacity is obliged to admire, alike in the infi- 
nitely fmall as in the infinitely great. EfFeAs 
which Nature ha» propofed to herfelf, in her 
works, manifeft themfclves fo evidently that 
we are obliged to acknowledge a fovereign 
Caufe, and a neceflarily pre(iding fuperior In- 
telligence, 

Whan I examine man, I lee Hm bom the? 
moft helplefs of animals, deftitute of arms, of- 
fenfive and defenfive, incapable of re(ifting the 
fe verity of the feafons, and continually expofed 
to be devoured by ferocious beafts. To com- 
penfate for the fceblenefs of his body, and thaC 
liis fpecies may not become extinft. Nature has 

endowed 
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<*ifidovi'ed him with intelligence fuperior to that 
of other creatures. By this advantage, he arti- 
ficially procures to himfelf that which 'he, in* 
other refpedts, appears to have been denied by 
Natuj^e. 

The vileft of animals contains in his body a 
laboratory more artificially contrived than that 
of the moft able chymift, in which the juices 
are prepared that renovate his being, and that 
affimilate thetnfclves to the parts which compofe 
and prolong his cxiftence. How might an or- 
ganifation fo wonderful, and fo neceffary to the 
prefervatioh of all animated beings, be the work 
of an unconfcious caufe, which (hould operate 
its greatcft miracles without even perceiving 
them ? This is more than enough to confound 
our philofdpher, and ruin his fyftem. The eye 
of a mite, or a blade of grafs, are fufficient to 
prove the intelligence of the workma^n. 

I will go farther ; I even believe that, admit- 
ting like him a blind firft caufe, it is poffible to 
demonfttate that the propagation of different 
fpecies would become uncertain, and degenerate 
at chance into various ftrange beings : therefore 
there can only be the immutable laws of an in- 
telligent Nature which, in fuch a multitude of 
produdtiorts, can be able invariably to maintain 
each fpecies perfeftly diftindt, and entire. 

The 
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The author in vain endeavours to deceive 
himfelf ; overbearing truth obliges him to own * 
that Nature colleds> in her immenfe laboratory^ 
materials for the formation of new produds« 
She therefore propofes an end to herfelf ; flie is 
therefore intelligent. If we poflefs but the leaft 
degree of candour, it is impoflible to deny this 
truth ; nor can it be overthrown by the objec- 
tions which are drawn from phyfical and morzl 
evil. The eternity of the world deftroys that 
difficulty. Nature therefore is beyond contradic- 
tion intelligent, continually adting according ta 
the eternal laws of attradion, motion, gravity, 
&c. which (he neither can deflroy, nor change. 

Though our reafon proves there is fuch a 
Being, of whom we hav% a glimpfe, and whom 
v/t define by fome of her operations, our know- 
ledge never can be fufficient for ixs lo give any 
definitions, and every philofopher who (hall at- 
tack the phantom that has been created by theo- 
logians wUl, in eSe&y combat with the cloud of 
Ixion, without in any manner wounding the 
Being that is proved to exift by all which the 
univerfe contains^ 

We have great reaibn to be aftoni(hed that a 
philofopber to enlightened as our author (hould 

♦ Pkrt L Chap VL 
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give credit to the ancient errors of propagation 
without femen, and from putrefadion* He cites 
Nec^ham, the Englifli phyfician, who, deceived 
by a falfe experiment, imagined he had produced 
eels. If fuch fa<Ets were eftablilhed, we might 
grant the operations of a blind nature ; but they 
are difproved by all experiments. 

Could it be fuppofed that the fame author 
admits a univeifal deluge ; an abflirdity, a mi- 
racle, inadmiflible to a mathematician, and which 
could not in any refpeA conform to his fyftem ? 
Were thofe waters which overflowed our globe 
created for that exprefs purpofe ? What an enor- 
mous mafs to raife above our higheft mountains 1 
Were they afterward annihilated? What be- 
came of them ? What ! Does he fliut his eyes 
to an intelligent Being who prefides over the 
univerfe, and whom all nature announces, and 
does he believe in a miracle which, of all that 
have been imagined, is the moft oppofite to 
reafon ! I own I cannot conceive how fo many 
contradiftions could be reconciled to a philofo- 
phic mind ; or how the author fhould not per- 
ceive them himfelf, while writing his work. But 
let us proceed. 

He has almoft literally copied the fyftem of 
fatality, expofed by Leibnitz, and which has 
been commented on by Wolf. That we may 

not 
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riot mifconceive each other, I believe it is necef- 
fary to define the idea which is annexed to free- 
dom. By this word I underftand every tdt of 
the will, which the will itfelf determines on^ 
without conftraint. Do not let it be thought 
that, afluming this as a principle, I propofe to 
combat the fyftem of neceflity in general, and in 
all its parts ; I feek only the truth, which I re- 
fpeft wherever I find it, and whenever truth isr 
fliewn me I fubmit. That we may properly 
determine the queftion, let us refer to the prin- 
cipal argument of the author. 

All our ideas, fays he, are obtained by the 
fenfes, and in confequence of our organifation j 
therefore our aftions are all the adions of ne* 
ceflity. • 

I allow with him that we are indebted fot 
every thing to our fenfes, as to our organs ; but 
the author ought to perceive that received ideas 
give birth to new comfbinations. In the firft 6f 
thefe operations the mind is paffive, in the f^ 
cond it is aftive. Invention and imagination 
labour on objedts with which the fenfes have 
brought us acquainted. Thus, for example, 
v^ben Newton ftudied geometry, his mind was 
patient, it coUefted opinions ; but when he ar- 
rived at his aftonifliing difcoveries, he was more 
than an agent, he was a creator. We ought 

well 
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well to diftinguiih the different operations; of the 
mind in man. His mind is a ilave in thofe in 
which impulfe rules, and exceedingly free in 
thofe in which imagination a6ts, 

I agree, therefore, with the author, that there 
is. a certain chain of caufes, the influence of 
which ad:s on man, and rules him occafionally. 
JVJan receives his temperament and eharafter at 
hb birth, with the germs of his vices and hh 
virtues, and a portion of mind which he can 
neither contract nor expand, of talents and of 
genius, or of heavinefs and of incapacity. Thus 
o&ea when we fuffcr ourfelyes to be carried away 
hfthc intemperance of our paffions, neceflity tri?^ 
umphs vifitorious over freedom ; and, as often 
as the force of reafon vanquifces thefe paffions, 
fo often is freedont the conqueror. 

But is not man exceedijigly free when various 
jiiodes are propofed to him, and he examines 
thofe modes/ inclines toward the one, or toward 
the other, and in fine determines by choofmg ? 

The author will no doubt anfwer nie that ne^ 
ceflity direfts his choice; but I believe I per- 
ceive an abufc of the word neceffity, confounded 
with the words caufe, motive, reafon, in this 
gtnfwen There can be no doubt that nothing 
lappens without a caufe; but all caufe is not 
jWQcffity. Every man, who is in his fenfes, is 
7 determined 
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determined by reafons that have relation to hil 
felf-lovc, and, I repeat, he would not be free, 
but a madman who ought to be chained, were 
be to adt otherwife. 

Freedom therefore rere;nbles wifdom, reafon^ 
virtue and health, which are not poffeflfed at alt 
times by any mortal, but only at intervals. Wc 
are at one time patient under the empire of 
fatality, and at another we are free and indo* 
pendent agents. Let us apply to Locke* T1h5 
philofopher is well perfuaded that, when his. 
door is (hut, he is not free to go into the ftreet ; 
but when it is open he is free to a6t as he thinks 
prpper. The more we analyfe this fubjeft the 
more confufed it becomes ; and by over refine' 
ment we at length render it fo obfcure that wc. 
no longer underfland it ourfelves. It is parti- 
cularly vexatious, to the advocates of neceffity, 
that the aftivity of their lives is in continual 
contradiftion to their fpeculative principles. 

The authoj of the Syji^me de la Nature^ after 
having exh^ufled every argument his fancy can 
furnifh to proye that neceffity enchains, and ab- 
folutely direfts, men in all their aftions, ought 
therefore to conclude that we are only a kind of 
machines ; or^^ if you pleafe, of puppets, worked 
by the hand of a blind agent. He however is 
imp^flioned againft priefts, againft governments; 
z an4 
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and againft education; he therefore believes 
that the men who fill thefe ftations are free, at 
the fame time that he proves them to be flayes. 
What abfurdity ! What contradidtion ! If every 
thing is moved by inevitable caufes, advice, in- 
ftruftion, laws, punifhment, and rewards, be- 
come as fuperfluous as they are ufelefs. This 
werd but to fay to the man in bondage, break 
thy chains ; as well might we preach to an oak 
to perfuadc it to transform itfelf into an orange 
tree* 

But experience proves that men are capable 
cf being corredted. From this we muft necef- 
farily conclude that they at leaft enjoy freedom 
in part. Let us abide by the leffons fuch ex* 
perience gives, and not admit a principle which 
is inceffantly contradided by our aftions. Con- 
fequences the moft fatal to focicty rcfult from 
the doftrine of neceffity, by the admifiion of 
which Marcus Aurelius and Catiline, the prefi- 
dent de Thou, and Ravaillac, would- in merit 
be equal. We^muft not confider men as fo 
many machines, fome conftrufted for vice and 
others for virtue, that are incapable of them^' 
felves either of merit or demerit, and confc- 
quently of being puniflied or rewarded. This 
faps the ycry foundations of morality, purity of 
planners, ^nd every thing on which fociety refts. 

But 
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But what is the origin of that lov« which mca 
in general have for freedom ? How coul4 they 
become acquainted with it if it were only m 
ideal being ? They therefore muft h;^ye cx]fc^ 
rienced, muft have felt this freedom; for it 
would be improbable that they could love it if 
it did not really exift. Whatever Calvin, Leib* 
nitz, the Arminians, and the audi<H' of die §g/"- 
Ume de la Nature may fay, they will never per- 
fuade any one that we are mill-^heels, adbaated 
by irrefiftible neceflity, according to its caprice. 
.. All thefe errors into whicl;i ovir author has 
fallen are derived from the mad fpirit dF fyfte;- 
matizing* He is prejudiced in favour of bis 
opinions. He has met with pho^nomejia, dr- 
cumftances^ and feparate fa6ts which ^gree with 
his priixciples; but, in gcnerali2;ing his ide^,' 
he has met with other combinations, and truths 
eftabliihed hy experience, which were avcrfe to 
hi$ dodkrine. With refpeft to the latter, by dif- 
tortingiand. forcing them, h? has adapted them 
to the ren^awder of his fyftem, according to the 
beft of. his abilities. Certaiii it is, he has not 
forgotten ab^ of the proofs which caji fqpport the 
dogma, cif neceflity ; and it is at the fame time 
evident that be .difproves this doftrine, tlirougl^ 
the whole courfe of the work. F^r my own 
part, 1 think tbp^t, in fuch a 9afe, a real philo- 

fophcr 
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fopheir blight to facrifice felf-lbve to the love 
of truth. 

Let us examine what he fays concerning reli- 
gion. The author might be accufed of poverty 
of underftanding, and pavticulajly of want of 
•art, iince he calumniated the Chriftian religion, 
by HmfiutitTg to it the defeds which it has not. 
How can he with truth affirm, that this religion 
is the caufe of all the miferies of mankind ? To 
have exprefled himfelf with juftice, he ought 
limply to have faid that the ambition and in- 
tereft of men have made that religion a pretext 
to difturbthe world, and gratify their paffions. 

Let us be candid^'and whatccJuld we fubtraft 
from^hc morality which the Decalogue contains? 
Did the'Gofpel only prefcribe the fingle precept 
— ^^ Do unto others as you would wi(h they 
*^ (hould do unto you," — ^we ftiould be obliged 
to confefs tliat thefe few words include the quint- 
clTence of all morality. Was'not the forgive- 
nefs of injuries, and were not charity and bene- 
volence preached by Jefus, in his excellent fer- 
mon on the mount? 

We muft not therefore confound the law and 
the-abufe of tlie" law; thofe things which are 
written and thofe which are. pradifed ; nor the 
true Chriftian morality with the degraded mo- 
rality of the priefthood. How might he charge 

VOL. V. M th€ 
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the Chriilian religion witk being ia itfelf tlie 
caufe of the depravation of manners? The author 
indeed might have accufed the clergy of fubfti- 
^ting faith to the focial virtues, exterior j>nic« 
tices to good works^ trivial expiations to remorfe 
of confcience, and the indulgences which they 
fell to the neceiSt^ of repentance. He might 
have reproached them with giving abfolution 
from oaths, and with conftraining and violating 
the confciences of men. 

Such criminal abufe deferves we (hould rife 
againft thofe by whom it has been introduced^ 
and thofe by whom it is authorifed. Tet what 
right would he have fo to do; he who fuppoies 
men are machines ? How could he juftly re- 
proach a machine with a fliaved head, who was 
forced by ncceffity to deceive, to aft the knave^ 
and infolently to fport with vulgar credulity? 

But let us for a moment proclaini a truce with 
the fyftem of neceffity, and take things fuch as 
we really find ijiem in the world. The author 
ought to know that neither religion, laws, nor 
any government whatever, can prevent king* 
doms from containing more or lefs villains, 
among the vaft number of citizens of whom 
they are compofcd. The great body of the 
people is every where but little addifted to 
reafon, eafily carried away by the torrent of the 

pailions, 
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faffiohS) and more inclined to vice thah to 
virtue. All that Can be expefted from a good 
'government is that ^ great crimes (hduld be more 
uncommon than under a bad government. Out 
author ought to know' that extraVagailt affertioni 
are not reafons, that calumny is to the difcredit 
of the philofopher, as it is of the author who is 
no philofopher, and thait when he becomes an- 
gry, which fometimes happens, we muft app]]^ 
that anfwer to him which Meriippus; made to 
JUpiter — ^ Thou feizeft the thunder-bolt; thou 
art therefore in the wrong.'* 

Paft all doubt, there is but ohe toorality; 
which contains all that individuals reciprocally 
owQeach other; which is thebafisof all fociety; 
and which ought ever to be the fame, be the 
reli^oa or government what they mAf^ The 
morahty of the Gofj)el^ in its abftiradfe purity^ 
would be ufeful in praftice; Eut, if #e admit 
the dogmas of ncceffity^ there is no longer 
either morality or virtue, and -the whole focial 
edifice tumbles^ 

That th€ end of ouf auAor wte to or^rthro^ 
rdligioh is ixieontdftable} but he han cWfen the 
moft circuitous route^ and the moft difficult to 
accomj^iQl his purpdfe- The foflowing is, in 
my opinion, tliat which he ought tb have fol* 
lowed. He ftould have- attacked the hiftorical 
M 2 part 
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part of religioix, the abfurd fables on which it Is 
built, and the traditions, more* abford, more 
mad, more ridiculous,, than the moft' extrava- 
gant of thofe retailed by paganifm. Such would 
have been the means to- have proved they were 
the words* of mea and not. of God, atxi to have 
recovered men^ from their foolifti and ftupid 
credulity. The author had ftill a (horter way to 
. arrive at the fame goal. After havingrehearfed'^ 
the arguments againft the immortality of the 
foul, which Lucretius fo forcibly gives in bis 
third book, he ought to have concluded that, 
fince, when hfe ended, every thing ended with 
man, he would have nothing to fear, nor any 
thing to hope, after death, there confequjntly 
could not fubfift any. relation between him and 
the Deity, who neither* could punKh him nor 
reward. Without -foclZ-avrelation ^ere is no 
lod^r either worOaip op religion, and the Deity 
would 'Only become an objed of fpeculativc 
. curiofity to man. 

How many are the fingularitiies and the con* 

traditions in the work of this philofopher ! After 

having laborioufly filled two volumes with proofs 

cf his fyftem *, hie confeffes there are few mdn 

JDywhom.it is capable of being embraced, and 

: .* Tome IL chap. ij. 

main- 
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^maintained ; we might therefore believe that, 
blinded as he fuppofes Ni^ture to be, Ihe afts* 
without caufe, and that an irrefiftible necefEty 
obliged him to compofe a work capable of 
plunging him into the utmoft peril, without the 
poffibility that this work .(hould bendk ekheiS 
himfelf or any other perfon. 

Let us come to what he fays of fovereignv 
whom the- author li^S'ufed very Angular endea- 
vours *to decFy. I will venture to aflure him* 
that the -clergy never faid things fo foolifti to 
princes as he imputes to them. If theyliave 
happened to ffyk their kings the images of the 
Deity, it was 410 doqbt. in ^ very hyperbolical 
fenfe^; -tho\4gh^'the4nteiition was to warn them,' 
by the comparifpn, not to abufe their authority, 
but to be juft and beneficent, according to the 
vulgar i(ica,which kformed of the^Deity, among 
all nations, 

The author imagines to himfelf treaties made 
between monarchs and ecclefiaftics, by which* 
the former promife to honour and fupport the 
priefthood, -on condition that the priefts wilt 
preach fubmiffion to the people. I will vcfnturi 
to aiTure him that this is a crude opinion, and , 
that nothing is more falfe, nor has been mor<^ * 
ridiculoufly imagined than this faid compaftC 
It is exceedingly probable that priefts ftiQuld 
M 3 cqdeavow 
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endeavour to give credit to fucb an opinionj 
that they might enhance their own value^ an4 
become of confequence. Certain it is that 
fovereignsj by th^ credulity, fuperftition, im^ 
becility, i^nd blindnefs toward the church, give 
reafon to fiilpeft them of being on fuch terms 
with the ^slcrgy ; but all in effeft depends on the 
charaAer of the prince: when he is feeble and a 
bigot, the clergy then gain power i if he have 
x)xe misfortune to b$ incredulous, pdefls theq 
cabal againft him, and, unable to 4o better^ 
caluomiace and blacl^en his memory. 

I pls^ce the(e Qrifling bluqders however to the 
account of the author's prejudicest Bujt which 
way could he accufe kings of being the caufQ 
of the ill education of their fubjeds ? He ima- 
gines it to be a principle in politics that it i$ 
bietter for a government to reign over an igno- 
rant than an enlightened nation. This fm^clls 
a little of the opinions of th? reftpr of a college, 
who, confined withiii his narrow fpccujative 
circle, is neither acquainted with the world, 
*ith government, nor with the elements of 
politics. 

All governments, in civilized nations, no 
ipubt, watch for the inftruftion of the public. 
What are the colleges, academies, and univerfi- 
^ej^ which abound throughout all Europe, bu| 

eftablKh- 
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dUUHhments ddHned for the information o£ 
jrouch? But to pretend that a 'monarch muft^ 
in a vaft kingdom^ anfwer for the education 
which each father of a family (hall beiiow on 
his children^ is the mod ridiculous fuppofition 
that ever was formed* The fovereign muft not 
interfere with the domeftic affairs of families^ or 
the traniadions of the houfes of individuals; 
for the refult of fuch interference would be the 
moft hateful. tyranny. 

Our phiiofopher writes the firfi: thoughts that 
occur> withoutexaminingtheirconfequences; and 
he certainly is in an ill temper, when he fo very 
politely aiferts courts are the hot-beds of public 
corruption. I really blufti for philofophy. How 
is it poflible to be fo extravagant ! How may 
any man utter (uch nonfenfe ! A mind lefs vehe- 
ment, a true fage, will be fatisfied with remark* 
ing that, the more numerous the people, the 
more refined arc their vices, the more oppor- 
tunities have the paflions to difplay themfejves, 
and the more they become adlive. The fimile 
of the fiot-bed* might have been forgiven Ju« 
-venal, or fome fatirift by profeffion ; but for :^ 
phiiofopher 1 I ihall fay no more. 

Had our author been fix months fyndic in 

M 4 the 
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the little town of Pau, in the province of Beam, 
he would better have learned how to eftimale. 
men than he ever will by his own fpeculations. 
How could he bring himfelf to fuppofe that' 
fovereigns encourage their fubjefts in the com- 
miflSon ofxrrimes? And what good would refok 
to them, by laying themfelves under the necef^ 
fity of punifhing malefaftors ? It happens occa- 
libnally, no doubt, that culprits efcape the rigour, 
of the laws ; but this never originates in any- 
fixed defign to encourage guilt by -the jhope*of 
being guilty with impunity. Such kind of cafes 
muft be attributed to the too great indulgence 
ef the. priiice. There is as little doubt that 
there arp culprits in ail goxernments, who by 
intrigue, corruption, or the fupport-of powerful 
proteftors, find means to efcape the piihiflimeDts 
they have merited ; but, in order to put an end 
to fuch arts., iuch intrigues, fuch corruptions, it 
were neceflary a king ftiould poffefs that omni- 
fcience which divineis attribute to -God. 

In- what relates to governijieht, our author 
faulters at every ftep. -He imagines that 
poverty and wretcliednefs provoke men to 
commit -thegreatcft crimes. -This is not true^ 
There is no country in which any man, who is 
neither yidolent nor fluggifti,^ will not find the 
rapans of fubfifting by his labour. The clafs 
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/of the diffipated and the prodigal is, in all ftates, 
^ the -mtJA: dangerous. Their refources are fbon 
exbaufted by their profufion, and they are thus 
reduced to the worft extremities, by which they 
are afterward forced to recur to the meaneft, 
moft hateful, -a^d moft infamous expedients. 
The followers of Gatfline, the adherents of Ju- 
lius Caefar, the - inlbrgents under cardinal dc 
Retz, and thofe who followed the fortunes of 
Cromwell,^ were all people of this clafs; who 
were, unable to pay thfcin. debts, or repair Ehcir 
ruined fortunes,- except by the pverthrow of the 
dates of which they were members. 

Among the higher order of families, the pro- 
digal deceive and cabal, and among the people, 
the fpendthrift and the idler finifti their career 
by thieving, and by the commiffiori of the moft 
enormous r^rimes, to -the -dagger of the public 
fafety. . 

After the author iias evidently proved that he 
is neither acquainted, with men, nor with the 
manner in which men ought to be governed, 
he repeats the fatirical declamations of Boileaii 
againft Alexander the Great ; and makes fallies 
againft Charles V. and his Ton, Philip II.; 
though we perceive, beyond all doubt, that he 
aims his fliafts j£t Lguis-XIV. Of all the para- 
d4;)xes which the felf-named philofophers of our 

times 
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times fupport with the moft fatisfaftion^ they tp« 
pear to have that of degradmg the great men <^ 
the paft age moil at heart. What fatdfe will 
they acquire by exaggerating the faults of a 
king who has e&ced them in the greatnefs of 
his glory and his grandeur? The errors of 
Louis XIV. are befide weU known; nor have 
thefe felf-faid philofophers fo much as the 
triflmg merit of having been the firfl: to dis- 
cover them. A king who ihouki only reign a 
week would be guilty of (bme miftakes, no 
doubt; well therefore may the monarch who 
pafled fixty years of his life upon the throne. 

Did we wifli to become impartial judges^ and 
to examine the life of this great fovereign, we 
^ould be obliged to allow he did more good 
than harm to his kingdom. To write a cir-> 
cumflantial apology for him would be to fill a 
volume : I (hall confine myfclf to fome principal 
points. 

Let us attribute, therefore, as we ought, .his 
perfecution of the Hiigonots to the debility of 
his age» and the fuperilition ih which he had 
been educated, as well as to the imprudent con- 
fidence^ which he had in his confefibr. Place 
the burning of the Palatiaatc to the account oif 
{he ft vere and hauglay temper trf Louvois j and 

we 
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wc (hall have Iktle to reproach him with, except 
fome wirs undertaken from vanity, or an impe^ 
riousfpirit. 

On the reverfe, no man can^fErm he was not 
the proteftor cff the fine arts. To him is Fmncd 
indebted for her manufaftmes and her com-r 
merce. To him (he owes the Ainion and con-^ 
nciSdon of her fine frontiers, and the refpeft 'm 
whidi (he wa$ held during his reign in Europe^ 
S.eitder homa^ therefore to thofe praifc-wofthy 
and truly royal qualities. Whoever at prefent 
wi(bes to aflault fovereigns, ought 10 attack 
their effi^nacy, their floth, thdr ignomnce. 
They are rather feeble than ambitious^ and more 
vain tlun deilraus to govern. 

The real foitiments of the author concerning 
govemnxttits do not clifcover themfelves tiU 
toward the end of his work. There it is he in* 
forms us that fubje6ts, according to him> ought 
t-o poffefs the right of depofing when they are 
difguftcd wirfi thdr fovereigns. it is to induce 
this concluiion that he exclaims againfl great 
armies, which might impede his purpofe. We 
imagine we are reading the fable of the wolf 
and the (hepberd of L,a Fontaine. If ever the 
crude notions of our philofopher (hould be 
capable of being tealized, the forms of govern-r 
pient in all the ftates of Puropy muft previouily 
5 be 



be new modelled, which to him appears a trilQe, 
It js alfo ncceflaryj which J think impoffible, 
. that the fubjeds who Ihould becotne the judges 
of their OM^fters fliould be fage and equitable ; 
that the candidates for the fceptre Ihould be void 
of ambition ; and that neither intrigue j cabal, 
nor the fpirit of independence ftiould be preva- 
lent. It will farther be ncceffary that the de- 
throned race (hould be totally extirpated^ or 
food for civil wars would be provided, and' 
chiefs of parties would always be Tcady to head 
factions, and trouble the ftate. 

The refult of fuch a form of government 
muft be that the candidate? who Ihould afpirei 
to the throne would, continually excite and ani-v 
mate the people againft the prince, and would 
foment feditions and infurrcftions, under favour 
of which they might hope to rife, and become 
themfelves pofleffed of power. Hence a -go* 
vernment like this would inceflfantiy be expofed 
to inteftine wars, which are a thoufand , %XV^^% 
more dangerous than foreign conflifts. 

To avoid inconveniences fuch as thefe, the 
order of fucceffion has been adopted and efta- 
blilhed in the various kingdoms of Europe. 
Who cannot but perceive the troubles that are 
the confequence of eledtions ? We reafonably 
fear left turbulent neighbours (hould profit by 

fo 
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tbfavdurablc an opportunity to rubjugate or lay 
Avafte the kingdom. The author might eafily 
have informed hitofelf of the refult of his prin- 
ciples. He need but- to have caft a glance on 
Poland, where each- dedion of a king is the 
epocha of a civil and a foreign -war. 

It is* very erroneous to fuppofe that, in human 
affairs, perfeftion may be attained. The ima- 
gination may. forge fuch chimeras, but they :^ are 
never realized. Nations have, frdm the Begin- 
ning of the world, tried every form of govern- 
Jinenw With thefe hiftory abounds ; but there 
is rk)tte which is not fubjed to inconvenience. 
Mod nations hbwever have authorifed the^order 
of fucceffion in reigning families, becaufe itr was 
the beft choice they wer-e able to make. The 
evil :that flows from this iriftitution is that it is 
impoflible for talents and mofit to be cranfmit- 
ted, without iiitermiffion, from fathet to fon, in 
cJae family, during a long* fuoceflion of ages; 
•arid it happens that the throne- is dfometimes in 
the poffeflion of princes unworthy to be there 
iea'ted. 

Uader fuch drcumftances^ tAere remains the 

refource ofable mihifters,'Who by their abilities 

.may fecure what would no doubt be ruined by 

»the incapacity of the fovereign. The good that 

•^evidendy refuUs from this arrangement is that 

3 princes 
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princes who are born to reign arc lefs imperious 
and vain than the newly dignified, who, inflated 
by grandeur, and difdaining thoCe who were 
their equals, delight in making their own fupe^ 
riority felt on eveiy occafion. 

But let it be particularly obfcrved that the 
monarch who is certain to be fuccecded by his 
children, believing he labours for bis family, 
will apply himfelf with the greater zeal to the 
true good of the date, which he confiders as his 
patrimony. Whereas, in eledive kingdoms, 
fovereigns think only of themfelves, and of what 
is to happen during their lives, but of nothing 
more. Tl^ey endeavour to enrich their family, 
and fuffer all things to decay, in a monarchy 
which they coniid;er as a precarious pofltfllon, 
and which they muft hereafter renounce. Should 
any one defire to convince himfelf of this, he 
need but learn what happens in the bifhopricks 
of Germany, in Poland^ and at Rome itself; 
where the mournful ef&d:s of ele&ions are^ but 
too evident.. 

Aft how we will in this world, we muft fubu 
je£l: ourfelves to difficulties^ and often to very 
fearful inconveniences. It is cberefoM neccfiacy, 
wlien we imagine ourfelves fufiiciently enlight- 
ened to inftrud the public, that we (h<M]Id par- 
ticularly guard againft propofing remedies worfe 

than 
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than the ills of which wc complain ; and, when 
we are unable to do better, to conform to an- 
cient cuftoms, and efpedally to the eftabliibed 
laws. 
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THE whole world ought to be told that the 
Theological Commentary on Blue-beard, 
a work equally ufeful and edificatory, has lately 
been difcovered among the papers of the defundl 
Don Calmet. There were fome doubts concern- 
ing publifhing this cpmmentary, in th^ age in 
which this le^rnpd Bepiedi<9:in lived, b^caufe 
do6tor Tamponet, and other members of the 
Sorbonne, jmaintained,with fcandalous obftinacy, 
that Blue-beard wais not a canonical book. The 
archbiftipp of Paris, whofe vaft erudition is lb 
well known, cardinal i^ohan, who is fuppofed 
to be pne of the firft theologians in the king- 
dom, the bilhop pf Velaj, a perfon diftinguilhed 
fof jiis zeal, the bifliop of Montppllier, the 
N 2 bifliop 
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biftiop of Tours, in fine, all the firft dignitaries 
of our church have proved riiat Blue-beard is 
not an apocryphal book. 

This gave occafion to a difpute, in whijch moft 
cxquifite erudition was difplayed. The parti- 
fans of Blue-beard maintained their argument 
by proofs from Erafmus, who cites the book in 
his incomparable work in the praife of Folly ; 
from St. Athanafius, who, gives paflages from it 
in his difputes agaioft the Arians; from St. Bafil, 
who thinks it moft orthodox ; from St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, who grounds his arguments on the 
prophecies it contains, in his apology for the 
Chriftian religion, addrefled to the emperor j 
and from St. John Chryfoftom, who drew from 
this pious book the beautiful rhetorical figures 
with which he embcllilhed his admirable Homi- 
lies. The pious biftiop Las Cafas every day 
read fome paflfages from it, to ftrengthen him in 
the faith. Blue-beard was the breviary of Pope 
Alexander VI. The cardinal of Lorrain, in 
like manner, judged it to be a canonical book. 
Thus, if we count votes, we ftiall find that thofe 
who maintain Blue-beard to be a prophetic and 
divinely infpired writing, are very fuperior, in" 
number, to thofe who hold it in doubt. 

The following is what we can learn of its 
origin. Blue-beard appeared at Alexandria, 

with 
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With the tranflatioh which the feventy made of 
the law of Mofes, and other books of the Old 
Teftament. During the captivity of the ten 
tribes, they had loft the Old Teftament, but it 
had been preferred by the Samaritans. Blue- 
beard was found among thefe books. When 
the people returned to Jerufalem, aftea: they Ivid 
quitted Babylon, Efdras and Nehemiah were at 
great labour to coUeft whatever they could heap 
together of thefe precious loft works. Some 
books they found , others they recompofed from 
memory. As this was an immenfe work, and 
they were in great hafte to get done, they neg- 
lefted to add Blue-beard to the facred writings, 
which they had put in order as well as they 
could. To this negligence, oa the part of 
Efdras, we ought principally to attribute thofe 
doubts which fome dodtors have entertained of 
its authenticity. 

We need however only read what has been 
written on this fubjeft, by St. Francis of Aflife, 
to difpel all fufpicions that may ftill remain con* 
ccrning Blue-beard. St. Francis, who had rigor- 
oully examined it, fays—** This book bears all 
** the marks of divine infpiration. It is a para- 
•^ ble, or, rather, a prophecy, of the whole work 
•• of our falvation. In it I find the ftyle of the 
** prophets. It has the charms of the Song of 
N 3 " Songs, 
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*' Songs, the miracles of the prophet Ifaiah, the 
^' mafculinc energy of Ezekiel, and all the 
" pathos of the lamentable Jeremiah. And as, 
*' in the original Hebrew, there is no word or 
*^ phrafe to be found of the Syriac language, 
^' it is inconteftable that the divinely infpired 
^' author of "Blue-beard muft have flouriftied 

" long before the captivity." St. Francis 

even fuppofes that this writer was the cotem- 
porary of the prophet Samuel. This however 
we dare not too pofitively affirm. 

The name of the author of this holy book has 
not defcended to us ; an evident token of his 
modefty, in which he is in no manner equalled 
by the authors of the prefent age. We are equally 
ignorant of whom the books of Ruth, of Job, 
and of Maccabeus were written by. Our holy 
prophet is perhaps equal to Mofes, who was the 
only perfon the world ever faw that was able to 
tranfmit the hiftory of his death and burial to 
pofterity. 

Be this as it may, let us rertiain fatisfied with 
what our celebrated commentator, Don Calmet, 
fays of Blue-beard. In this book is found 
doArine moft falutary for the edification of the 
pious foul, and prophecies which have evidently 
been accomplilhed. Thefe prophecies, he adds, 
ought to have very great weight in proof of th6 

truth 
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tifuth of bur hoi y catholic-apoftoHc and Roman 
religion. The iofs to the church-militant would 
have been irreparable, had this precious com- 
mentary longer remained in oblivion. Wc are 
induced to publilh it by more than one reafon. 
We approach, alas! to the eild of time; the 
great day draws near in which the Vanities of 
Vanities are to be no more. All which has befen 
predided is verified. Nature lofes its fertility, 
and the human rac6 vifibly degenerates^ The 
perverfity of common lenfe already begins to 
triumph over Chriftian fimplicity ; the burning 
zeal for the faith is changed into criminal indif- 
ference ; and new errors are vidhDrious over an- 
cient truths* Our holy er^ed is fuppdfed to be 
a jargon of folly, and incredulity is proclaimed 
to be the effort of reafon. Our enemies no 
longer attack us in fecret ; infttead of mining, as 
formerly, they make open and violent war on 
the Very foundations of our holy belief. Our 
enemies flock in multitudes to the various 
ftandards of herefy ; they fiirround us on every 
fide. Lucifer combats at their head, for the 
deftrudtlon of our worfliip, and our altars. The 
facred church, (haken to the very foundation, 
menaces ruin, and is on the point of being 
thrown to the ground. This holy mother 
mourns, like a dove; fl>e panteth like a hart, 
N 4 which 
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which the pitylefs hunter is about to flay ! In 
the day of her diftrcfs (he calls for her fons ! It 
is Rachel weeping for her children, and cannot 
be comforted. Let us fly to afford her aid ; 
let us prop her ancient and holy edifice with the 
facre4 commentary of Don Calmet on Blue- 
beard. Let us oppofe this learned Benedidin, 
as a bulwark, to repel the envenomed darts 
which impious philofophy hurls to affail us, fo 
that the gates of ,hell may ftill not prevail 
againft the church, which (lands on the corner- 
ftone of our falvation. May thofe hearts that 
have been hardened in fin and unbelief melt, as 
they read this divine commentary! And may 
fuch as have loft all fpiritual delight, and are 
plunged in the corrupt wickednefs of the age, 
-be ftrengthened by Don Calmet and Blue-beard, 
and be convinced that, if they fet their hearts on 
things below, if they endeavour to gratify inordi- 
nate defires, they are in danger, for thefe perifh- 
able goods, of rendering themfelves for ever 
unworthy of eternal beatitude ! 
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TO underftand the myftical fenfe of this 
divine work, we mull fludy it with pro- 
found attention. Though the name of the fa- 
cred author by whom it was written hath not de* 
fcended to us, we may perceiye, by examining 
the ftyle of the original Hebrew, that he muft 
have been a cotemporary of the prophet Samuel* 
His expreflions are the fame which are found in 
the Song of Songs, and fome of them are equal 
to the phrafeologyof thePfalms of David. Hence 
I we 
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we are enabled to conclude that he flourilhccl 
long before the Babylonifli captivity. 

The work is written in the caftern ftylc. It 
is a parable, which not only containeth the moft 
fublime and Chriftian morality, ' but is at the 
fame time one of the moft evident prophecies of 
the coming of the Meffiah, and of the fignal 
viftory he was to obtain, over the perpetual 
enemy of God and man. 

The book on which we comment is a fruitful 
mine ; the farther we dig the greater is the trea- 
fure we difcover. We may apply to Blue-beard 
that paflage in fcripture which faith, the letter kil- 
leth but the fpirit maketh alive. All the books 
of the Old Teftament bear the fame tokens. 
The fathers of the church and the doftors, who 
moft are ftudied in the holy fcriptures, have 
conftantly applied themfelves to find the hidden 
fenfe of the infpired writers, and often have, 
very fuccefsfuUy, by comparing paffages in the \ 
different prophecies, made them explain one 
another. We intend to purfue this fage me- 
thod, that we may make evident thofe divine 
truths, and thofe remarkable prophecies, which 
the facred parable of Blue-beard prefenteth to 
our meditation. 

Let us obferve the affefting fimplicity with 

which he bcginneth — " There once was a man, 

7 " who 
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*^ who had a fine town houfe and a fine country 
** houfe/' — Such a beginning denoteth the author 
to be divinely infpired. He doth not fay in what 
year this man liv^d, but he faith — *^ there once 
" was a. man*'-— He forefaw the fpirit of difpute 
which incredulity would hereafter entertain, re- 
fpefting the order of time, the chronology of 
the birth of Chrift, his journey into Egypt, the 
duration of his holy miniftry^ and in fine the 
day of his death and refurredion ; he there- 
fore preferred, to all fuch contentious doubts, 

the divine fimplicity of *^^^ There once 

•* was a man'* — " This man had a fine town 
^* houfe . and a fine country houfe" — Here we 
behold the true ftyle of narration. By thefe dif- 
ferent'pofleffioflS the holy author intimateth the 
wick^dnefs of the man of whom he fpeaketh. He 
had fixed his heart on the goods of this world. 
He doubtlefs gloried in his riches, and eftimated 
the riches of the world to come at nothing — • 
*^ He had a blue beard" — The author proceedeth 
ftep by ftep. This mao is rich, is vain, and has 
a blue beard. Behold the charadleriftic marks 
of theDevil ! That author of all our evil cannot 
^•have fuch a beard as men' have. No, it mull 
be a blue beard. This is proved by the colour 
of the ferpent which tempted Eve in paradife, 
which was the devil, for it was blueifh. I can 

prove 
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prove this aflertion by philofophical experiments 
The lamps which are kept burning with oil caft 
blueiih rays, and the demons, which plunge the 
fouls of the damned In vaft furnaces of boiling 
oil, infenfibly tinge their beards with this blueifh 
colotir ; as it happeneth to thofe who work in vi- 
triol mines, and who in procefs of time have 
green hair. 

Thefe marks, thefe colours, are appropriated 
to the evil fpirit, that men may know the enemy 
of their falvation. We have eyes to fee, and 
fee not. No, we examine nothing. It is our 
indolence, it is our lukewarmnefs, it is our 
guilty negleft, that occalion ,us to fall into the 
pits which this rebellious and malevolent (pirit 
hath dug. We watch not for the health of our 
immortal fouls. Who refledeth, who careth, 
whether the tempter hath or hath not a blue 
beard? Heflattereth our paflions, wefufFerour- 
felves to be overcome; we believe in him, and 
we are damned ! 

Let us examine how the parable explains this 
important truth — " A lady had two daughters 
** to marry, Blue-beard afked one of them for a 
*^wife." — Pray remark that the Devil always ad- 
dreffeth himfelf to women. He knoweth that the 
fair fex is more frail than we are. Let us add 
that, provided the enemy of God can but obtain 

one. 
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one, it is equal to him whether it be the eldeft 
cY the youngeft. He is only in fearch of his 
prey. 

" It was long before either of them could 
** think of marrying Blue-beard, becaufe he had 
*^ already married feveral wives, and nobody 
^^ knew what was become of them/' — Saving 
grace ftill was ftruggling in the hearts of thcfe 
young girls, and infpired them with a fecret 
averfion to the prince of darknefs. Let us be- 
ware how we make him familiar to our fight, or 
foon or late our deftruftion is certain. We 
fhould be careful not to commit a firft fm, for 
we (hall commit a fecond without remorfe. 

*^ Blue-beard took the maidens with fome 
'^ other young folks to ohe of his country houfes, 
'^ where nothing was to be feen but mufic, balls, 
'* and feafts ; nothing thought of but pleafures." 
-—It is impoffible more clearly to reprefent the 
arts of Satan, and the progrcfs of his temptations, 
than they are here typified in this parable. He in- 
finuateth the love of pleafures,fplendid banquets, 
lafcivious dancings, feduftivedifcourfe. He after- 
ward lighteth up in us the fire of the paflSons, 
voluptuoufnefs, the defire of riches, pride, dif- 
dain, and, ftep by ftep, thus debaucheth the fcr- 
vants of God. We are as it were drunken with 
th^e fhings of this world, which pafs away, and 

no 
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no longer afpire to eternal bleflcdnefs; while 
our unruly and deftruftive paffions hurl us into 
the gulph of affliftion. Such are the perfidious 
tricks by which Lucifer, having abandoned 
heaven, has contrived to people hell, which 
is his kingdom. 

Let us pay particular attention to the rapid 
progrefs which his temptations make in inno- 
cent hearts. He won the affeftions of the 
youngeft fifter, who had the lead experience ; 
and, unhappily for the poor maiden, married 
Jier. 

Under the name* of this young bride, the fa- 
cred author meaneth to typify the Jewifti people ; 
who, forgetting the infinite benefits they had 
received from Jehovah, and all the miracles he 
had wrought in their favour, offered up facri- 
fice to falfe gods, that is to fay to demons, and 
betook themfelves to all the idolatries of the 
heathens. Such is the profound theology, the 
deep, myftical fenfe in which our facrcd author 
teacheth us thefe fublime truths. The young 
naiden quitted the houfe of her father, to be 
the wife of Blue- beard ; the Jews quitted the God 
of Abraham, of Ifaac, and of Jacob, for Baal- 
phegor, and other gods, which the jaws of hell 
have call upon earth. We begin by being luke- 
warm, we beconie indifferent, we forget God, 

we 
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we wallow in fin, and defile ourfelves, till at laft 
wc are unable to get free, and the man is loft. 
The moment he is abandoned by faving grace, 
his fenfes become giddy, and he approacheth the 
brink of the precipice, without perceiving the 
abyfs in which he is about to be ingulphed. 
' The new bride, from a fatal error, did not 
perceive that the bridegroom had a blue beard. 
And, thus hurried away by the violence of our 
paffions, we do not perceive the monftrous de- 
formity of vice. The finner is wafted without 
rudder and cqmpafs, and becomes the fport of 
impetuous tempefts, which finally (hatter his 
frail bark. 

^^ Scarcely was Blue-beard married before he 
^f went on a journey for fix weeks, to look after 
** certain affairs, and defired his wife to make 
*5 merry in his abfence*' — Thus the demon, not 
contented with a fingle prize, continually roam- 
ing to do mifchief unto men, is inceflantly in 
fearch of new prey. 

*' When he departed. Blue-beard gave his 
'* wife the key of all histreafures; and he gave 
*^ her a fecret key, of a cabinet which he forbad 
*^' her to open/' — How many great leflbns are 
contained in thefe few words ! The old feducer, 
who underftands the trade he hath from the ex- 
perience of ajl ages learned, turneth the brain of 

the 
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the young woman by infpiring her with a lover 
for riches. He attempteth to attach us by terref- 
trial and periihable goods, that he may detach 
us from the incorruptible goods of paradife. 
Thefe very means he ufed to lead aflxay the 
wifeft of kings. He gave Solomon all the gold 
of Ophir. Solomon with this money began to 
build a temple to the Lord at Jerufalem. This 
was making good ufe of his gold. But the de- 
mon was not difcouraged. The wife king after- 
ward provided himfelf with feven hundred con- 
cubines. The firft was the ufe, the laft the 
abufe. Here let us juft obferve the degeneracy 
of the human fpecies. . Where is the Sardana- 
palus of our age who would be fufficient for fo 
great a number of concubines ? Solomon did 
not flop here; we find him at length facrificing 
to falfe gods. Thus it is that one backfliding 
ftep is followed by another. But it is iime to 
return to the facred text. 

The key of his treafures, that Blue-beard 
gave his. bride, is the type of the j)affport of 
hell. Thefe are the perfidious keys which open 
the gate to all vices. The demon kijoweth that 
moft men are caught by the temptation of riches, 
which temptation he findeth few who can refift. 
Recoiled that, when the prince of darknefs had 
the audacity to tranfport the Divine Mefliah to. 

the 
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the top of a high mountain, he faid to him—* 
^^ Seeft thou thefe kingdoms of the earth? All 
*f thefe will I give unto thee, if thou wilt fall 
*^ down and worlhip me/' Mlferable riches ! 
Fatal grandeurs ! The deftruftion of thofe by 
whom ye are fought! The rich cannot inherit 
the kingdom of heaven ! Oh ! ye monarchs of 
the earth, ye who with fuperb infolence are 
feated on your magnificent thrones, alas! ye 
Ih^U one day be the prey of eternal flames ; 
while the poor Laizarus, from the heaven of 
heavens, (hall look down on your fufferings and 
your torments with eyes of compafEon. 
' Let us obfcrve, at the fame -time, that the 
demon, when he gave his keys to his bride, for- 
bad her to open a fecrct cabinet. This very 
paflage is Efficient to convince us that the book 
^vas the work of an infpired writer ; for thefe few 
words depift the perfidioufnefs of the demon iti 
moft lively colours. He adroitly playeth upon 
our paflTions^ to fubjugate us j but he doth not 
wifti us to know the tricks, and the arts, by 
which he is enabled to effedt his conqueft. While 
binding us, even with cords, he wifheth our bonds 
fliould remain invifible, and that we fliould not 
pcrcdve we are his mifcrable Haves. This Is 
the fatal cabinet which includeth thefe myfteries 
of iniquity. Here he forbiddethhis bride to enter, 
VOL. v. O. and 
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and at the fame time tcmpteth her to difobey, 
by exciting her curiofity. 

It was by the fame artifice that he betrayed 
our firft mother. Eat, faid he, of this exquifite 
fruit, which will teach you the knowledge of all 
things. You are envied the tafte of it bccaufc 
it is excellent. Eat ! It is now in your power. 
Oh ! 'fatal curiofity! Dreadful abominable apple ! 
Thou wert the lofs of the whole human race ! 

The young bride of Blue-beard was a woman, 
and curious; like unto our firft mother. The 
temptation was powerful. — ^Why, faid (he unto 
herfelf, why give me the key of this cabinet, and 
afterward forbid me to enter ? It muft be that 
all which my hiifband poflefleth moft rare and 
moft precious is there inclofed. How might ftie 
refift all the enemies by whom flle was fur- 
rounded ! She was at once attacked by the 
demon of pleafure, by the demon of liccntiouf- 
nefs, by the demon of riches, arid fpurred on 
'by curiofity. She faw not the net that was 
f|!«read for her, nor what its deplorable con- 
fequences muft be. Alas 1 what power had 
the poor remainder of faving grace over her 
heart, when three parts of it had been effaced, 
fince her abominable marriage with the prince 
of darknefs ? Grace no longer could keep pof- 
feflion. It forfook her, and immediately the 
7 . fpi^i^ 
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fpirit of error clouded her fenfes, aiyi reigned 
defpotically over her. 

And npw behold her feize the key of the fatal 
cabinet* Thither (he flieth, openeth the door, 
and^entereth — Merciful God ! What a fight was 
prefented to her view ! The mangled bodies of ^ 
number of murdered women^ whofe fwimming 
blood bathed the floor* Objefts fo horrid in- 
fpired her with confternation and terror! A 
gloomy and black melancholy filled her foul 
with afflidtion, the bandage of illufion dropt 
from her eyes, and, to the intoxication of de- 
ceitful pleafures, remorib, repentance and dc- 
jeftion fucceeded. 

.Yet, at the very moment when (he imagined 
herfelf loft. Heaven darted a ray of verfatile 
grace, and three rays of grace concomitant *, 
which flie had merited by repentance. Then 
did (he perceive her crimes in all their horror. 
Terrible moment, which (hewed her a jealous 
God, armed with wrath and ready to ftrike ! 
Motionleft, and almoft lifelefs, (he let the key 
fall — ^What was (he to do ? Pick it up again (he 
muft; and (he found k all fpotted with blood. 
This is the innocent blood which has been (hcd, 
» 

• 'thcfc are theological tcrma common amo»g the Catho- 
lic feaarles, T. 

O z from 
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from the righteous Abel unto the blood of Za- 
charias, that ' crieth to Heaven for vengeance. 
It calleth on Adonai, who long had been deaf to 
the groans of the few juft who remained in 
Ifrael, that he (hould fend them die hope of all 
nations, and who was to overthrow the ancient 
enemy of God and of man. 

The youthful bride wils in a fearful ftate. Her 
foul funk withitt her at the fight of thefe bloody 
carcafles, at the averfion which (he had conceiv- 
ed for Blue-beard, and at the returning power 
of faving grace, ^ith flreaming eyes flie left 
the horrid placef She endeavoured to wipe 
away the blood which fpotted the fatal key ; (he 
various times endeavoured, but to no efFeft. 
So ineffaceable are our fins, and fo much does it 
coft to wafti that clean which guilt has fpotted. 

Blue- beard mean time was on his journey, 
and received intelligence that his affairs had 
been ended to his advantage, for the affairs of 
the Devil proceed with rapidity. Evil is eafy, 
good is difficult. He returned to his palace, 
and immediately demanded the key of the hor- 
rible cabinet, from his wife. Oh moment of 
terror, for the poor woman, in which all the 
evils that her curiofity had drawn upon her were 
conjured up ! Yet was that moment neceffai^ 

for 
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for her falvation, ncceffary to comfort and rc- 
Aore her to rightcoufnefs. 

Blue-beard called with a har(h voice — 

*^ Where is the key of the cabinet !'' His 

young bride prefemed it with a trembling hand, 
for flie already began to feel a falutary avcrfion 

to have any dealings with the Devil. ** How 

^* comes it," faid Blue- beard, " that I find 
/•thefe fppts of blood on the key?"— — «^ I 
*^ know nothing of it," replied (lie, more pale 

than death L '* Very well, madam," an- 

fwered Blue-beard ;• for. the Devil is well bred; 
/* you muft enter yourfelf, that you may make 
" one among the women whom you have 
"ften." 

Oh ye poor finners ! Learn to know the evil 
one! Inceffantly beware ,of him; be ever upo^' 
your guard! He ftreweth the highway with 
flowers, over which he leadeth you to the gates 
of hell ! In the beginning, he flattercth your paf- 
fions, and then fuddenly transforfneth himfelf in- 
to the tormentor of your fouls, and plungeth you 
into a gulf of griefs. And here let us obferve, 
with the holy fathers, how different are the ways 
of God and the ways of man. The moment 
marked out by Providence, when he ii^tend^d 
to fuccour the young repentant finner, was not 
yet come. That this happy moment ipight be 
Q 3 accompliftied, 
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accompliflied, the Holy Spirit put the moft afFeftr 
ing words into the mouth of the woman, capable 
of moving the moft ferocious lions and tigers j 
but the demon, to whom they were addrefled, 
was more pitylcfs than all the tigers on earth. 
He taketh np pleafure but in augmenting the 
number of the companions of his crimes, an4 
in exciting thofe to defert who are enlifted un* 
der the banners of Cl^rift, that he may render 
them the aflociates of his revolt, and the viftims 
of hell. 

" You muft die, madam I'' cried Blue- 
beard—" You muft did immediately I ''—r 
Barbarous Words! Wl^ich e?:prefs the whole 
cruelty of the evil demon. But they were 
words of profit. They were diftated to the 
facred author by the Holy Spirit, that we might 
be infpired with all the averfion, and horror, ia 
which we ought to hold the prince of darknefs. 

*^ Since 1 muft die,** anfwered his diftrefled 
wife, " grant me only one quarter of an hour." 
•* I will, madam," faid Blue-beard ; " but not 

f^ an inftant longer/' Oh neceflary and ufeful 

moments ! Moments of gold, for the fulfilling 
of the parable. The young bride, as we have 
faid, fignifieth the people of Ifrael, and her mar- 
riage with Blue-beard the idolatrous worihip 
which this eled people paid tq Baalphegor, to 

Moloch^ 
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Moloch, and to other gods. The defcent of 
the bride into the bloody cave clearly predifted 
the Babylonifli captivity, during which the 
worftiip of the true God had ceafed, and the 
flayery under which the people had long 
groaned ; fubjefted alternately to the Aflyrians, 
the Egyptians, the Males and the Romans. 
The return of Blue- beard, who determined to 
murder his wife, typifieth the laft efforts of hell 
for the deftruaion of the faith, the worihip 
and the altars of Sabaoth, the crimes which 
are accumulated over the face of the whole earth, 
the ceffation of prophecies and miracles, and 
the miferable condition of the human race, which 
was foon to oblige Adonai to fend his innocent 
fon to die, for the falvation of guilty men, 

But fear nothing; gracpworkeih; itvivifieththc 
young inconfolable bride, who burfteth out in 
thefe remarkable words^" Ann! Myfifter! My 
« fitter, Ann! Doft thou fee nobody coming ?" . 
This is as if Ihe had faid Adonai will not forfake 
me! However great my offences may be, I con- 
fide in his mercy ! My repentance furpaffethmy 
crimes! I know that an avenger is armmg to 
deliver tne from the yoke of Satan 1 My fitter, 
Ann! Ann, my fitter! Doft thou not yet fee 
this divine Saviour coming? Alas! I have of- 
fended him; I have merited his wrath; bur, 

P4 however 
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however great may be my fins, his goodnefs is 
not lefs infinite. When will he come whom 
Ifaiahy Ezekiel, and Daniel have promifed the 
nations? He who (hall crufti the ferpent, the 
feducer of the firft Adam, under his feet, and to 
whom all men (hall owe their falvation ! I am 
born of the tribe of Judah ! I am the daughter 
of Adonai ! He who cometh for my deliverance 
is his fon, he therefore is my brother. Ah! 
come dear brother ! I wait for you with impa- 
tience ! Ann, my fitter, is he not yet coming ? 

Her fitter Ann quickly went to the top of the 
cattle; for we mutt rife fuperior to the filth of 
the world, when we wifli to contemplate celettial 
things. And here we find the rcafon why the 
heads of beatts are inclined downward, and 
man only ttandeth ered, and looketh upward to 
the heavens. We know it may be anfwered that 
cocks and hens carry their heads ereft, as we 
do. Such are but a part of the idle tales, which 
jire invented by the incredulous ; that, if it were 
pofl5ble, they might bring the celettial truths 
that are revealed unto us into difcredit. 

But let us return to the facred text; let us 
return to fitter Ann, who, according to the 
inyftic fenfe of the parable, is the fymbol of all 
fhe faints, and prophets, who have treated of the 
Planner of oiir falvation, and of the work ot 

rcdemp 
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redemption. As (he had not fallen, like her 
fifter, neither had fufficient grace nor faving 
grace abandoned her; and this was the reafon 
that the prophetic fpirit refted with her. She 
was continually employed concerning the root 
of Jeffe, and the glorious deftiny of the fon of 
David, who. was to be the hope of the nations, 
by his humiUty and his triumphs. 

Ann caft her eyes attentively on every fide. 
What did (he behold ?— " She faw the fun (hine 
^* bright, and the grafs grow green/'— This in 
the facred language will read — ^^ I fee the fun, 
*^ who exulteth with pleafu^re, and rejoiceth in 
** the glorbus coming of the MeflSah ! I fee his 
*^ rays difper(ing the duft of error, by the light 
^' of the Gofpel ! I fee the grafs grow green.—^ 
*^ Or, in other words, I fee it wearing the garb 
^^ of hope, and impatiently expedting the arrival 
"ofChrift." 

But the people of Ifrael, who are figured by 
the young bride, do not underftand the myftical 
fenfe of the divine allegory. The Mefliah, {o 
often promifed by the prophets, doth not journey 
faft enough to meet their eager defires. Behold, 
in the me?B time, how the demon redoubles his 
cflTorts ! His cruelty preflTeth him to bring his 
damnable enterprife to an end. Blue-beard, 
with a thundering voice, like unto the foimding 

■ of 
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of the rams-horns of Jericho, bawleth aloud— 
** Come down quickly, madam, or I (hall come 

*^ up, to murder you!*' What muft Ihe, 

ivhat could fhe do ? She requefteih a (hort fuf- 
penfion ! She wifheth to wait till the hour of the 
Lord be come; and in the interim (be repeareth, 
with a feeble voice, thcfe pious words— *^ Ann! 
" My filler ! My fifter Ann ! Doft thou fee no 

** one coming?" Thus did the fmall flock 

of holy fouls, whom God had preferred in his 
€iG& people, figh with fanftified zeal after 
deliverance; and feared left the race of Abra- 
liam, of Ifaac, and of Jacob, devoted to the 
vorihip of £1 Shadai, Adonai and Elohim, 
Ihould be exterminated by the prince of dark- 

Ann again replieth " I fee the fun :(hine 

"^^ bright, and the grafs grow green."— ~Yes ! 
The Lord will keep his promife ! He will not 
forfake you ! He fent aid to his prophet Elitha, 
when the little children called after him bald- 
•pate ! Thefe little children were metamorphofcd 
into bears. It was he who drove back the Red 
Sea, that his people might pafs. It was he who 
armed the hand of Sampfon with the jaw-bpne 
of an afs, that he might flay the Philiftines. He 
will not forfake you. 

But the impatience qf Blue-beard rcdoublethi^ 

and 
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and he crieth louder than ever^— ^' Come down ! 

<* Or I will come up !" By which the facred 

author fignifieth the abomination of the defola- 
jion in the holy city; or the triumphant entry 
pf Pompey into Jerufalem, and the eagles and 
gods of the Romans ercfted befide the holy 
temple ; the tower of Antonia, which the infa- 
mous Herod- caufed to be built, .in honour of 
the triunjivir of that name; and the labours 
undertaken by this king, to introduce idolatry 
into that land which Sabaoth has deftined to be 
ptemally inhabited by his eledt people. 

Thefe important fafts preceded the coming 
of Chrift about thirty years.* Such was the 
aftoniftiing precifion with which the facred au-* 
jhor of the holy book faw and predifted the 
truth thatt if we eftimate the refpite of a quarter 
of an hour, which Blue-beard granted his wife, 
allowing three years to the minute, tliis will 
cxadly corrjefpond to the fpace of time which 
paiTed between the taking of Jerufalem, by 
Pompey, to the moft felicitous birth of the 
Meffiah. 

But the unhappy fpoufe of Blue-beard, trem- 
bling and nearly inanimate, believed her deftruc- 

* The king is fporting with the doubtfulpefs of chronology, 
and therefore cither difregards or purpofejy makes it felf- 
contradidory, in this paragraph. T. 

tion 
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tion certain. Her ftrcngth almoft forfook her; 
her voice was faint, yet did (he fervently repeat 

the pious words «^ Ann ! My fifter ! My 

** fifter Ann ! Seeft thou no one coming ?"— " I 
** fee," replied her fifter, " the duft which rifeth 

*^ toward the eaft!** The dcfqlate bride ^ 

afked — '* Is it not my brother ?" — **• Alas, 
*« no!" replied Ann. " It is a flock of ftieep." 
Jn this pafl^ge, iet us efpecially remark that each 
word annouhceth fome great truth. The divine 
author, under thetype of a flock of (heep> would 
indicate St. John, the moft happy harbinger of 
Jefus Chrift. He had all the gentlenefs of 
fheep, and he came to announce to mankind, 
almoft brutal in vice, the lamb without blemifh 
and fpot. Had our author beheld, with his eyeis, 
all thofe things accompliflied, which preceded the 
fortunate coming of the MeflTiah, he could not 
have related thefe events with more order, than 
he has done in this parable. It is rather a hiftory 
than a prophecy. At length, we approach the 
very moment when the earth, in labour, is about 
to bring forth her Saviour. Blue-beard, or 
rather let us fay, the Devil, furioufly cometh, in- 
tending to feize his prey. 

Ann, at this very moment, telleth her fifter flie 
beholdeth two horfemen, but that they are ftill 
far diftant. Thefe two horfemen are the Son and 

the 
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the Spirit; which two, indiflblubly united to the 
Logos, compofe the moft holy and moft adorable 
Trinity. When do they come ? At the very time 
when the whole world enjoyed peace ! At the 
time when Auguftus (hut up the temple of Janus! 
But, on the other hand, at the very time when all 
the powers of hell made hot war upon their 
Creator! When the priefts, the levites, and 
the do(3:ors of the law, were divided into different 
fefts of that damnable philofophy which rofe up, 
under the name of Pharifecs, Saducees, Effeni- 
ans, and Therapeutes, which fo effeftually fap- 
ped, and deftroyed, the faith of their forefathers, 
that Sabaoth had fcarcely any more true adorers. 
Great was the peril, and quick fuccour was , 
neceffary, or the young bride would have been 
murdered, and- the chiirch deftroyed. But Sa- 
baoth doth not forfake the faithful. At the very 
moment when Blue-beard raifed the blade to 
the throat of his fpoufe, -^behold the faint of 
faints arriveth' !' •''OverthT(>i:yetK him/ and tr^m- 
J)leth JLaciJ^^u&d^r his feef ! ' '3Phethi^rch is^favedi 
and hell- beUoWdth in rage !* "■ f\ 
' Befhold hei'e how infaflfbl^ ai-e^' the words of 
the facred auriibr. The f^nts and the prophets, 
to whom Heaven had. revealed future events, 
foretold thefe events. The weaknjefs of human 
reafon could' not penetrate the veil that covered 
I thefc 
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thefe pions truths. In order that it might bc 
convinced, it was neccflary they (hould bc ac- 
cotnpliftied. It is the myftical fenfc which muft 
be fought for, in the holy writings, or we ne- 
ver (hall underftand Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, Blue-beard^ nor the Song of Songs. 

As foon as the two horfemen appear, behold 
the, young bride is faved ! As foon as the Mef- 
fiah came on earth, behold the Devil fettered 
with eternal chains ! Behold the Chriftian religion 
ever militant and ever triumphant! It becometh 
permanent, and the work of our falvation is ac- 
complifhed ! But let us continue our paraphrafe* 

The wife of the flain Blue-beard purchafeth a 
company for her brother. What company? 
What but the flock of the faithful, which the 
church containeth in her bofom ! The tr^e fol* 
diers of Chrift, ready to combat and to fight for 
the propagatipn of the faith ! Soldiers aftive to 
exterminate, by the fword, thofe numerous here-* 
tics, or, rather, the damned, who rebel againft 
their holy mother, and devour her entrails ( 
This company, in a ftill more fublimely 
myftical fenfe, is an allufion to the fword given 
to our holy father, the pope, to revenge the 
caufe of God, and root out his enemies. Let 
us continue our fubjeft. 

The widow of Blue-beard, or, rather> of Beel- 

zdbub, 
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tebub, is once more married, and to a very 
worthy man. This man is the pope. Do we not 
know that the church is married to the pope, who 
is the vicar of Jefus Chrift ? Though another Lu- 
ther^ a Calvin, a Socinus, or fome other heretic 
of the fame fpecies, excrements of hell, as they 
were, ftiould come, and though the whole herd 
of nonconformifts were added, with an infamous 
crew of philofophers, as abominable as them- 
felves, what means could they now take to re- 
bel againft the fupremacy of our holy father the 
pope, or again to attack the dogmas of the 
catholic-apoftolic and holy Roman faith? In 
vain would they exalt their fouls! We fliall 
laugh at their impotent efforts, we (hall filence 
their blafphemies, the moment we (hall expofe 
the marvellous circumftantial accompli(hment 
of the prophecies of the author of Blue-beard I 
We (hall prove, to their confufion, that the 
widow of Blue-beard efpoufed the holy father; , 
that is to fay, that the church, after having ab- 
jured ancient idolatry, is become the bride of 
Jefus Chrift, whofe earthly vicaf is the pope : 
therefore, the church is the wife of the pope. 

In the firft marriage of the wife of Blue-beard, 
all was earthly ; in the fecond, all was fpiritual. 
In the firft, unbridled paffions and flefhly plea- 
fures were all indulged; in the fecond, it was 

the 
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the purification of contrition, repentance, and 
grace. There we behold the banquets of de- 
bauchery, the wanton look to excite impure 
defires, and all that luxury could produce, to 
ftir up vanity and felf-forgetfulnefs. Here wc 
contemplate afts of compunftion, repentance, 
Chriftian humility, and no other food but the 
flefti and the blood of the lamb without fpot. 
Inftead of perifliable riches, and the trappings 
of fplendour, which (he found in the palace of 
Blue-beard, (he nowamafleththe treafuryof good 
works and pious afts, the intereft of which (hall 
be abundantly paid, in Paradife. Inftead of 
being in the arms of the demon, who would 
murder her, (he findeth herfelf in the arms of the 
vicar of him to whom (he oweth her falvation, in 
this life, and, in the other, eternal beatitude I 

Given at the convent of Benedi6lin8y at Monmora, 
Sept. I7thy the year of Grace 1692. 

(Signed) DON CALM ET. 
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SIR, 

I Think myfelf obliged to render you an ac- 
count of my leiforc rnoments, and the ufe I 
make of my tinie. You know the love I have 
for philofophy : it is one pf my paffions, the 
faithful attendant on all my fteps. Some friends, 
who are acquainted with this ruling paffion, 
either froni a defire to accommodate or be- 
caufe they themfelves take pleafure in the 
fubjeft, often converfe with me o^i fpecula- 
tive opinions; on phyfics, on metaphyfics, 
and on morality. Their converfations, in 
general, contain little that is remarkable, be- 
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caiife they turn on known topics, or fuch a$ are 
unworthy of the enlightened eye of the learned. 
The converfation I yeftcrday had widi Phi^an- 
thus appeared to me to be deferving of atten- 
tion; for it was on a fubjeft which interpfts, and 
divides, almoil the whole hunian race. , 

I immediately thought of you. If feemed 
that I was this converfation m your det)t. Re-; 
turning from my walk I retired to niy chamber 
without delay, and wrote down, as well as I 
was able, the recent ideas, while my mind was 
full of the difcourfe we had held. Let me in- 
treat you, fir, to tell me your opinion ; and if, 
fortunately, we (hall coincide, your fincerity 
will reward me for my trouble. I (hall find 
myfelf richly recompenfed, if ipy labour be no| 
difagreeable to you. 

The day was as fine as can be imagined ; the 
fun was n^ore than ufually fplendid; the iky: 
was fo ferene that not the niofl diftant cloud 
(:ould be perceived. I had paflcd the wholq 
piorning in ftudy, and,, that I might unbend, 
i took k walk with Philanthus, We qonyerfed 
for fome time on the happinefj which men en- 
joy, and the jnfenfibility of mod of them, who 
do not tafte the fweets of a clear iky, and a 
pure and tranquil air. Continuing to examine 
Qi^e projj^fitioA after anptiber, we perceived our 
. * ' * "^ difcourft 
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i:lifcourfe had greatly proldnged our walk, and 
that it was time to return, that we might be at 
home before dafknefs came on. 

PhiianthuS, \^^ho was the firft to obferve, ral- 
lied me cohcerhing this circumftance. I de-^ 
Fended myfelf by faying his cdnverfation ap« 
pcared to mi fo agreeable that I never noticed 
time, when I was in his company; and that 
I thought it would be foon enough to think 6{ 
)*eturning when we (hould fee the fun defcend. 

Hdw ! replied he, the fua defcend ? Are ydii 
a difciple of Copernicus, and do you give way 
to the po{)ular modes of exprcfSon5 atid indulge 
ih the errors of Tycho-Brahfe ? 

Gently, faid 1, you gotdb faft; phildfophy is 
hot concerned in fimiliar converfation ; and, if 
I have fihrted againft Copernicus, my error 
ought to be as eafily pardoned aS that of Jofliua j 
who flopped the fun in his coiirfe, and who, be- 
ing divinely irifpired, muft be in the fecrets of 
hature. Jofliua at that moment fpoke the lan- 
guage of the vulgar ; for my piart, I fpeak to 
an enlightened man, tvho will iinderftand me^ 
equally well let me exprefs myfelf how I wilL 
But, fince you. attack Tycho-Brahe, indulge me 
for a moment, while I aflault you iii return,. It 
fliould (eem that your zeal for Copernicus is very 
warm, for you begin with anathematizing thofc 
P 3 ^ whq 
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wi o are of a contrary opinion. I am willing W 
believe tie his right. But is that very certain ? 
What proof have you ? Has nature, or the Au- 
thor of nature, revealed any thing to you con- 
cerning the infallibility of Copernicus ? For my 
part, I can only perceive a fyftem ; that is to 
fay the arrangement of the vifions of Coperni- 
cus, adjufted to the operations of Nature. 

I, replied Philanthus, with vivacity, perceive 
the truth. 

What do you call the trufh ? 
The real evidence of beings, and of fads. 
And how do you know the truth ? 
By having found an exadl agreement between 
the beings which really do exift,. or have exift- 
cd, and our ideas ; between fads, paft or pre- 
fent, and the notions we have of thofe fafts. 

Why then, my dear Philanthus, we (hall 
have little caufe to flatter ourfelves with the 
knowledge of truths. They are nioft of them 
doubtful, and,- according to the very definition 
. that you yourfclf have given, there are not more 
than two or* three truths, at the utnwft, which 
are inconteftable. The teftimony of tlie fenfes, 
which is naturally the meft certain one we pof- 
fefs, is not exempt from incertitude. Ckir eyes 
deceive us when they paint a diftant tower 
round, which on approach is found to be fquare. 

Wc 
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\Vt fometimes imagine we hear founds that 
have no exiftenqe but in our imagination, and 
that only confift in a deaf impreflion made tipoh 
our ears. The fcnfe of fmelling is not lefs in- 
accurate than the 6ther fenfes. We occafioa- 
ally think we fmeli the odour of flowers, lA 
meadows, or in groves, which flowers are not 
there to be found; and, at the very moment 
1 am fpeaking to you, I perceive, from thfe 
blood which ftarts on my hand, that I hav6 
been ftung by a fly. The heat of our difcoiirfe 
rendered me infenfible of the pain. The touch 
has failed in its ofiice, Sindfe, therefore, that 
which we poflefs leaft doubtful is itfelf fo very 
doubtful, how can you fpeak with fo much cer^ 
titude on abflradt fubjefts of philofophy ? 

Becaufe, replied Philanthus, they are evident; 
and the Copernican fyflem is cbnfirmfcd by fex- 
perience. The revolutions of the planets ari 
marked with admirable precifion. Eclipfes atd 
calculated with wonderful accuracy; and, in fine^ 
this fyflem perfedlly explains the difficulties of 
nature. 

But what Would you fay (houlcl ydu Ibe ^re- 
fented with a fyflem totally different from jrours, 
and \vhich> on a principle evidently fklfe, ex- 
plains the fame phenomena as that Of Coper- 
nicus? 

t 4 I (hould 
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I Ihould cxpcfl: the errors of iht Malab^trs; 

Nay it was of their mountain that I was going 
to fpcak. But, Ibc it as erroneous as you pleafe, 
this fyftem, my dear Philanthus, perfcdly ac- 
counts for the ailronomical operations of na- 
ture; and it is aftonifiiing that, afluming fo ab- 
furd an adtion as that of fuppofing the fun en- 
tirely occupied in moving round a great moun- 
tain, which rifes in the country of theft barba- 
rians, their aflxonomers fhould be as ^ble to pre- 
did the fame revolutions and the fame eclipfes^ 
as your Copernicus, The error of the Malabars 
is grofs; that of Copernicus is perhaps lefs 
perceptible. We may fome time behold a new 
philofophcr, dogmatizing from the pinnacle of 
his own glory, and inflated with arrogance, by 
feme unimportant difcovery, but which yet may 
ferve as thp bafis of a new fyftem, who (hall 
treat the difciples of Copernicus and of Newton 
as 'a petty fwarm of wretched xnfefts, who da 
not deferve to have theJr errors correfted^ . 

True it is, replied Philanthus, that new phi- 
lofophers have, in all ages, enjoyed the right of 
triumphing over their predeceflbrs. Defcartes 
thundered on the faints of the fchools; and ia 
return was ftruck dead by the bolts of Newtx)ny 
who only waits a fucceflbr to undergo the famo^ 
fate. 

.7 I* 
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Is any thirig, a&ed I, neceffary to raifc a 
lyftem, except felf-love ? In the high idea he 
conceives of: his own merit, an opiniofl of in- 
fallibilky takes birth^ and the pHilofophcr forges 
his fyftem. FJe begins by blindly believing 
that which he intends to prove ; he fearchcs for 
i-eafons that may impart an air of probability, 
and hence an inexhauftible fourcc of error 
fprings up. He ought, on the contrary^ to be- 
gin by going back, and to proceed, by the 
aid of obfervation, from confequence to confe* 
quence; fimply to examine ift what they would 
end, and what would be the refult. We fliould 
have lefs credulity, and fliould learnedly be 
taught to doubt, were we to follow the timid 
fteps of cireumfpcftion. 

You require angels to philofophife, warmly re- 
plied Philanthus ; for where will you find a mam 
wholly unprejudiced, peVfedly impartial ? 

Error is, therefore, faid I, our iitheritahce. 

God forbid! anfwered my friend; we arc 
formed for truth, 

i will prove the contrary, if you will but liften 
to me with patience ; and to this efFeft, as we 
ire near the hoiife, . we will fit down on thefe 
benches, for I perceive yoa are fetigued with 
tnit walk. 

f hilanthds, who is rwt a very good walker, 

and 
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and who had rather proceeded from abfence of 
mind, and mechanically, than intentionally, 
was very well pleafed to be feated : accordingly 
we tranquilly took our places, and I th]us con- 
tinued. 

I have afiirmed, Philanthus, that error is -our 
inheritance, and this I mean to prove. Error 
has more than one fource. It appears that the 
Creator has not defigned us for the poffeflion of 
much knowledge, or to make any great progrefs 
in the land of fcience. He has placed truths 
in depths too profound to be penetrated by our 
feeble eyes, and thefe depths he has furrounded 
by thick and thorny hedges. The road of truth 
prefents precipices on every fide. We know 
not which path to follow, to avoid the threaten- 
ing dangers; and, if we are fortunate enough, 
to have efcaped them, we find fome labyrinth 
in our way where the miraculous clue of Ariadne 
is of no fervice, and from which we never can 
free ourfelves. Some purfue an illufive phan- 
tom, by which they are fafcinated, and they ac- 
cept that as ftandard which is only counterfeit 
coin. They wander like thofe travellers who in 
the dark follow ignesfatui, by the ihining of 
which they are allured. Others divine thefe fo 
fecret truths. They imagine they have rent the 
veil of nature, and heap copje&ure on conjec- 

turc# 
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tare. It muft be confefled that the land of con- 
jefture is a country in which philofophers have 
made great conquefts. Truths are placed at fo 
great a diftance that they become doubtful, and 
from diftance itfelf affume an equivocal air. 
There is fcarcely one which has not been dif- 
puted, for there is no one which has not two 
faces. Infpedt it on one fide and it appears in- 
conteftable; view it on the other and it is falfe- 
hood itfelf. Colled; every thing which reafon- 
ing has furnifhed you for and againft, refleft, 
deliberate, and weigh, and you will not know 
on what to determine : fo true is it that the 
. number of probabilities only gives preponde-r 
ranee to the opinions of men. Should fomc 
probability for or againft efcape them, they take 
the wrong fide ; and, as the imagination never 
. can prefent both fides of the queftion with equal 
force, they are always determined by weaknefs, 
and truth remains concealed. I will imagine a 
town fituated in a plain, and that this town is 
fufficiently long, but that it contains only a 
fingle ftreet. I will farther fuppofe a traveller, 
who has never heard fpeak of this town, journeys 
toward it, and perceives its whole length ; he 
will judge it to be immenfe, becaufe he has only 
feen it on one fide; yet his judgment will be very 

falfe. 
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falfc, for we have premifcd that it only contains 
a (ingle ftreet. Thus it is with truths ; whcii 
we confidfer them iiidividually arid abftrafted 
frdhi other truths, we judge well of the part we 
confider, but We are very cbnfidembly deceived 
in the fum total. To obtain the knowledge of 
sn important truths it ii previoully neceffary td 
have coliefted a number of fimple truths, which 
lead to, or ferve as, fteps to arrive at the com- 
{>licated truth of which we are in fearch. This 
is a point in which we are likewife deficient. 1 
do not fi>eak of conjeftures, but of evident^ 
fcertain, and irrevocable fruth. 

Speaking in a philofophic fenfe, we are ab- 
folutely acquainted with no one thing. We 
fufpeft tiiere are certain tmths of which we fdrni 
ia, vague idea, and to thefc we attribute, by the 
. orgahs of fpeech, certain founds which we call 
feientific terms. With thefe founds we fatisfy 
bur ears. Our mind imagines it underftands 
them, yet, being well examined, they prefent 
nothing but confufed ideas to the imagination ; 
fo that our philofophy is reduced to the habit^ 
in which we have indulged ourfelves, of employ- 
ing obfcure expreffions, aind terms the meart- 
ing of which we but little comprehend, and tof 
profound meditation on cffefts tfce ciufes of 

which 
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%Yhich rjemain perfedlly unknown and concealed^ 
A wretched fucceflion of thefe dreajns is digni- 
fied with the fine title of fupereminent philofor 
phy, which the ^uthor announces with all the 
arrogance qf a quack, as a difco very the moft 
rare, and the moft ufeful to the human race. 
, Does your curiofity induce you to inquire 
^concerning this difppvery? You there expeO: 
to find realities ; but how unjuft were your ex* 
peftation ! No, thi§ error, this precious difco- 
yery is nothing mqre than fome newly compofed 
term, or word, more barbarous than any by 
which it was preceded. This new term, ac- 
cording to our quack, miraculoufly explains a 
certain unknown truth, and difplays it more 
bright than day itfelf. But fcrutinize, ftrip the 
idea of its clothing, the term by which it is 
povercd, and nothing will remain ; nothing but 
pbfcurity or pofitive darknefs. It is fcenery that 
ftiifts and difappear8> and with it the illufion 
yanilhes. 

The real knowledge of truth muft be very 
[ different from what I have here depided. It 
muft be able to indicate what all caufes are ; it 
muft lead to firft principles, to a knowledge, of 
them, and to a developement of their eflence, 
pf this Lucretius was very fenfible, and it was 

this 
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this which occafioned the philofophic poet tq 
exclaim^ 

Felix qui potuit rcrum cognofccre caufaa.* 

The number of the firft principles of beings, 
and of the fprings of nature, is either too vaft, 
or thefe firft principles, ^nd fprings, are too 
foiaU to be feen by pbilofophers. Hence ori" 
ginate difputes concerning atoms; thq infinitQ 
divifibility of matter j a vacuum, or a plenum ; 
on motion, and on the manner in which the 
world is governed j each of which queftions isi 
equally thorny and never to be refolved. 

Man (hould feem to appertain to himfelf. It apr 
pears to me that I am matter of my perfon, that I 
fearch and underftand myfelf ; but I am really 
ignorant of myfelf. It is not yet decided whether 
I am a machine, an automaton afted on by the 
Creator, or whether I am a free being, indepen- 
dent of this Creator. I perceive that I have the^ 
power to move, yet I do not know what mo-, 
tion is; wh|ther \t be an accident or a. fub- 
ftance. One dQ<3:or protefts it is an accident; 
another fwears by all his gods it is a fubftance. 
They difpute, courtiers laugh at, the lords of 
the earth defpife, and the world in general is ig- , 
norant of them, a^nd the caufe of their quarrels, ^ 

* Tkis, inftcad of Lucretius, is a line from Virgil. T. 

a ]poic% 
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Docs it not feem to you that to employ reafoix 
on fubjeds fo abftrufe, and fo incomprehenfible, 
is to extend it beyond its proper fphere ? To mc 
it appears that our mind is incapable of know- 
ledge fo vaft. We refemble men who fail in 
fight of land ; they imagine it is the continent 
which moves, and do not believe that they thcm- 
felves are moving. The very reverfe i^ the ' 
truth. The land remains fiirm, but they arc 
impelled by the wind. 

We are continually duped by our vanity. On 
all things which we are unable to comprehend 
%'e beftow the epithet obfcure, and all becomes 
unintelligible whenever it is beyond our attain- 
jiieQt. It is however the nature of our mind 
vhich renders us incapable of great knowledge. 
That there are eternal truths is indifputable ; 
but properly to underftand thefe truths, and to 
be acquainted with their fmalleft reafons, the 
memory of man ought to be increafed a million 
fold. He fhould be able to apply himfelf en- 
tirely to the knowledge of one truth ; his age 
ftiould equal, nay exceed, the age of Methufe- 
)ah ; his life fhould be fpeculative, and fertile in 
experiment ; and in is requifite he fliould be en- 
dowed with a degree of afliduity of which he is 
incapable. Judge, therefore, whether it were the 
intention of the Creator that our knowledge 
' (hould 
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fcould be vaft. The impediments I have ftated 
Icem to have been placed there by himfelf, 
sad we arc taught by experience that we have 
little capacity, little application; that our genius 
is not tranfcendent enough to penetrate truth, 
and that our memory is not fufEciently copious, 
cs fufiiciemly exaiflt, to be loaded with all the 
.fefts which are neceflary to fuch fine but painful 
ftudies«. 

There is ftill another obftacle which prevents 
us from obtaining a knowledge of truth, tire 
road to which has been obftrufted by men, as 
if it were not of itfelf fufficiently difficult. The 
obftacle of which I fpeak is the prejudice of edu- 
cation. The majority of mankind have imbibed 
principles evidently falfe. Their phyfics are 
Tery defeftive, their metaphyfics of no worth ; 
their morality confifts in fordid intercft, and in 
an unbounded attachment to earthly things. One 
of their greatcft virtues isxhat provident forefight 
which teaches them to think of the future, and 
carefully to provide fubfiftence for their families* 
You will e^fily pcrceiyp that the logic of fuch 
people will Gorjrefpond to the reft of their phi- 
iolbphy ; and that, confequently, ' it will be 
wretched. Their whole art of reafoning^ js 
comprifed in fpeaking without opponents, . in 
dogmatizing, and in not fuffering any one ta 

reply: 
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Ireply. Thefe petty family legiflators ufe every 
kind of art to infpire their offspring with the 
ideas which they wi(h to imprefs. Father, mo- 
ther, and relations, all labour to perpetuate their 
errors. Great pains are taken, even while in 
the cradle, to give the child a full pifture of tha' 
invifible bug-bear. This fiiie kind of inftrudlion 
is ufually followed with other kinds equally good; 
The fchool contributes its part. We muft pafs 
through the vifionary land of Plato to arrive at 
the country of Ariftotle ; after which, by a lingle 
bound, we leap into the world of Vortices. 

At leaving the fchool, the memory is loaded 
with words, and the mind with fuperftition, and 
a reverence for ancient follies. The age of rea- 
fon fucceeds, and either you (hake off the yoke 
of error or become more erroneous than your 
forefathers. If they had loft one eye^ you totally 
lofe your fight ; if they believed certain things> 
becaufe they imagined .they underftood them,, 
you believe them from obftinacy. Then follows 
the example of fo many millions of men who 
have adhered to opinions which hurry you away, 
and their fuffrages are to you fu/Ecient authority. 
Their numbers give weight to argument ; popu- 
lar opinion maizes profelytes, and. is triumphant,, 
till at length fuch inveterate errors become for- 
midable becaufe of their antiqiury. 

VOL. V. Q^ Imagine 
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Imagine a young tree, which bends by aflail- 
ing winds, but which, in time, raifes its proud 
head to the clouds, and prefents an unftiaken 
trunk to the ax of the woodman. 

** How! My father reafoned thus; and for 
'* thefe fixty, or thefe feventy years, I have rea- 
** foned the fame. Is it not exccffive injuftice 
** to defire me to begin to reafon in another 
^« manner ? It would very well become me to go 
*' to fchool again, and to bind myfclf apprentice 
** to your opinions ! Pray, fir, leave me to my- 
*' felf ; I would rather crawl in a beaten path 
*' than rife with you, a new Icarus, in the air. 
*^ And let me advifeyou to remember the fall of 
** Icarus; for fuch is the reward of new-fangled 
** opinions, and fuch is the reward you have to 
♦« exp^a.'' 

Obftinacy is often mingled with prejudice ; 
and a certain fpecies of barbarifm, which is 
called falfe zeal, never fails to retail its tyran- 
nical maxims. Such are the effefts of the errors 
of infancy, which then take a deeper root, be- 
caufe of the flexibility of the brain at that tender 
age. Firft impreffions are the ftrongeft; com- 
pared to thefe, all the force of reafon is feeble 
and^cold. 

You perceive, my dear Philanthus, that error 
is the inheritance of man. You are no doubt 

convinced. 
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convinced, from all that I have faid, that .wc 
mufl: be highly infatuated by our own opiniohsy 
Ihould we luppofe oXirfelves fuperior to error ; 
and that we ought to be firmly feated ourfelves, 
before wc ftiould dare undertake to unhorfe 
others • 

I begin to perceive, to my great aftonilhment, 
I'eplied Philanthus, that errors are generally in- 
vincible, when once the mind is infefted by 
them. 1 have lifteiled to you With pleafure, 
and with attention; and, if 1 do not deceive 
myfelf, have ftrongly retained the caufes of 
error which you have indicated. Thefe are, 
fay you, the diftance at which we are obliged to 
contemplate truth; the fniall quantity of our 
knowledge ; the feeblenef§ and infufEciency of 
our mind ; and the prejudices of education. 

Wonderfully well, Philanthus ; you have a 
memory really divine ; and, if God and Nature 
could deign to form a mortal capable of attain- 
ing their fublime truths, it would afluredly be 
you, who, with a memory fo vaft, combine an 
a<5]dve mind and a found judgment. 

A truce to compliments, replied Philanthus ; 
i am better pleafed with philofophic. enquiries 
than with praifes. My panegyric is not the 
point in qaeftion ; we have rather to make ho- 
nourable amends, in the name of the pride of 
CL2 all 
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all the fcientific, by an humble confeflion of our, 
ignorance. 

I will fecond you with all my might, Philan- 
thus. Whenever it is ncceflary to publifh our 
cloudy and profound ignorance, my confeffion 
(hall be very willingly made. Nay, indeed, I 
am a Pyrrhonift, and think it right that we 
ihould place but an equivocal belief in what we 
call the truths of experiment. You are in an 
excellent train, Philanthus, fcepticifm does not 
ill become you. Pyrrho at the Lyceum could 
not have fpoken better.* I confefs, faid 1, that 
I am fomewhat of an academician. I confider 
the queftion on every fide, I doubt, and remaia. 
undetermined. This is the fole means of guard-* 
ing againft error. Such fcepticifm will not fuffcr 
me to march with giant-flxides, like Homer's 
god, toward truth, but it will proteft me from 
the pitfals of prejudice. 

But why fliould you (land in awe of error, 
replied Philanthus; you who apologize for it 

I apolog«^, alas, becaufe there are fome errors 
ibw^greeabk^as to feem preferable to truth; 
errors that Jjffpire us with charming dreams, 
that he^ pl^afures upon us which we enjoy not, 

* Here feems to be fome confuiion in the Dramatis 
Perfonac. T. 

7 nor 
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nor ever (hall enjoy; errors that, to fupport us in 
gdverfity, and when death itfelf (hews us the lofs 
of all enjoyment with life^ prefent us the profpeft 
pf a good preferable to any we have loft, and 
add fuch a torrent of delicious voluptuoufnefs 
as would be capable, were it poflible, of render- 
ing even death lovely. I recoUeft a ftory which 
has been told rnc, on this fybjeft, of a madman, 
which perhaps will recompenfe you for my long 
and didaftic difcourfe. 

My filence, anfwered Philanthus, is fufficient 
to inform you that I liften to you with pleafure, 
and that you have excited my curiofity to he^-r 
your ftory. 

It ftiall be gratified, Philanthus, on condition 
you will promife me not to repent of having 
attended to my prattle. 

There was a madman confined in the hofpi-? 
tals of Paris, who was a man of good family, 
and whofe frenzy occafioned the moft affliding 
grief to all his relations. -He was a man of fenfe, 
if converfing on any fubjeft except that of his 
beatitude; but, this topic once' mentioned, 
and nothings was to be heard but hofts of cheru- 
bim, feraphim, and archangels. He daily fung 
in a concert of immortal fpirits, was honoured 
by beatific vifions, Paradife was his abode, his 
0^3 compa* 
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companions were angels, and celeftial manna was 
his food. 

This fortunate madman enjoyed perfeft hapr 
pinefs in the hofpital; when, very unluckily 
for him, a phyfician or furgeon came to vifit the 
patients. The doftor propofed to cure him, 
and, as you may well itaagine, his friends fpare4 
no promifes which might induce him to furpafs 
his art, and if poffible to work miracles.. In 
fine, to be brief, he, by phlebotomy, or other 
remedies, reftored the madman to his underftand- 
ing. The latter, highly aftoniftied no longer to 
find himfelf in heaven, but in an apartment 
which was a tolerable good pifture of a dun- . 
geon, and furrourided by people who had no- 
thing angelic in their appearance, was extremely- 
angry with the phyfician. I was exceedingly 
happy in heaven, faid he, and pray what right 
had you to drive me thence ? I wi(h you were 
condemned for your trouble, adtually to people 
the country of the damned. 

This will teach us, Philanthus, that there are 
fortunate errors ; and I ftiould have little trouble 
in proving^ to you that diey are innocent. 

I (hall be glad of your proofs, faid Philanthus, 
and, as we fup late, we ftill have three hours at 
our own difpofal. 

A left 
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A lefs time will fuffice for all that I have to 
fey; I Ihall not be fo pro'digaF, either of my 
own moments or of jrour patience. You have 
allowed there was a period at which error was 
involuntary to thofe who were infe(5ted by it ; 
that they thought they entertained • tr]uth, and 
were deceived. They were therefore excufable ; 
for, according to their own fuppofition, they 
were certain of the truth; they a£ted from con- 
vidtion, were impofed on by appearances, and 
niiftook the ftiadow for the fubftance. 

Again, remember that the motives of thofe 
who fall into error are laudable. . They feek 
truth, they lofe their road, and, though they 
never (hould regain it more, it is not from their 
want of will, but their want of guides ; or, 
which is worfe, becaufe they have falfe gioides^ 
They feek truth, but their powers are infufficient 
to attain that which they feek. How might we 
blame the man who (hould -be drowned in fwim- 
ming acrofs a very large river, if he wanted 
ft!iength to gain the oppofite fliore? Endowed 
with no fupernatural force, we muft compaffion- 
]^te his mournful fate, and be forry that a owft 
fo courageous, and capable of a generous and 
daring action, ftiould not have been better fuc- 
coured by Nature. His boldnefs will appear 
Q^ 4 wonhy 
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worthy of a more fortunate end, and his reniiains 
will be watered with our tears. 

All thinking men ought to exert themfelves 
for the knowledge of truth, and fuch exertions 
will be worthy of them, even though they.lhould 
furpafs their powers. That thefe truths are inv* 
penetrable is, in itfelf^ an evil fufEciently great, 
and ought not to be augmented by our contempt 
for thofe who fuffer ftiipwreck, in the difcovcry 
of this new world. They are generous Argo- 
nauts, who expofe thcmfelves for the fafety of 
their fellow-citizens ; and furely it is labour fuf^ 
ficiently painful to wander in thefe imaginary 
regions, the air of which is not proper fqr our 
bodies, the language of which we do not under- 
ftand, and where, ^.at every ftep, we tread on 
quickfands. 

• We ought, Philanthus, to (hew fome mercy 
to error. It is a fubtle poifon which glides into 
our hearts, unperceived by ourfelves. That I am 
exempt from it I can by no means be certain. 
I can never partake of the ridiculous pride of 
thofe infallible philofophers whofe dogmas are 
to be refpefted as fo many oracles. Let us be 
indulgent to the moft palpable miftakes, and* 
Ihow condefcenfion for the opinions of perfons 
with whom we aflbciate. Why (hould we difturb 
the gentle ties of fociety for the love of an opi- 
nion 
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nion concerning which wc ourfelves want cori- 
viftion ? Do not let us iflue forth the knight* 
crrants of unknown truths; but let each man 
compofe a romance of his own imagination, ac- 
cording to his good pleafurc. The ages of fabu- 
lous heroes, of miracles, and of the extrava- 
gances of chivalr]^, are goneby. TheDonQuixotc 
^f Michael Cervantes ftill is admired; but Phara-^ 
mond, Orlando, and Amadia de Gaul, do but 
incite the laughter of rational people; andthofe 
hardy knights who determine to imitate their 
follies will meet a fimilar fate. 

Remark,' I befeech you, that to extirpate error 
from the world it will be neceflary to extirpate 
the whole human race. Be perfiiaded it is not 
our manner of thinking on (peculative fubjeds 
by which the happinefs of foeiety wiU be in- 
fluenced ; but our manner of a6ting. Whether 
you be a difciple of the fyftem of Tycho-Brahc, 
or of that of the Indians of Malabar, if you be but 
humane you will eafilyhave my pardon ; but were 
you tlie qioft orthodox of all doftors, if your cha- 
rafter were rigorous, cruel, barbarous, I fliould 
everlaftingly abhor you. 

I entirely conform to this fentiment, anfwered' 
Bhilanthus. 

As we fpoke, we heard an inarticulate noife, 
at fome diftance, like that of a perfon muttering 

injurious 
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injurious language to himfelf. Wc turned to 
look, and were much furprifcd to perceive, by 
the light of t he m oo g^ j2)jr almoner, who was 
not miiiy paee^Sant, and who probably had 
heard the greateft part of our difeourfe. Ah, 
my good father, faid l^ how does it happen that 
we fee yoii fo late? 

To-day \s Saturday, replied he; I came here 
tocompofemy fersionfor to-morrow, and, hav^ 
ing heard a part of the beginning of your dif-** 
courfe, wa^ induced to atten4 to the remainder. 
Would to lieaveii, for the welfare of my foul, 
I had not l|flened to your words! You havrf 
excited my juft wrath; and, profane is you 
are, have infulted my ears by preferring hu- 
manity, charity, and humility to the power of 
the faith, and the fandity of our creed. 

Nay, be appeafed, my good father j wc did 
not touch on religious fubjefts; we only fpoke 
on philofophy, and indifferent things; unlefs 
indeed you will make Tycho-Brahe and Coper- 
nicus fathers of the church* Nor can I perceive 
of what you have to complain. 

Vain fubterflige, faid he ; I will preach, I will 
unmafk you, to-morrow. 

We were preparing to reply, but he haftily 
left us, .again muttering fome words which we 
could not diftindlly underftand. We withdrew 

highly 
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highly mortified at this adventure^, and greatly 
embarrafled concerning the meafures we ought 
to take. ' It feefned to me I had faid nothing 
which ought to have offended any perfon, and 
that what I had advanced in favour of error was 
conformable to reafonj confeqtiently to the 
principles of pur mod holy religion, which itfelf 
commands us mutually to fupport f ach other's 
failings, and not to give offence to the feeble. I 
feltmyfelf abfolvedin my own heart, but the thing 
to t^ feared was the manner in which the fubjedfc 
might be viewed by zealots, and the extremities 
;o which they, in their animofities, proceed. 
How capable fuch enthufiafts are of being pre- , 
judiced againft innocence, when they interfere 
in fpreading the alarm againft thofc whom they 
hold in averfion, is well known. Philanthus 
endeavoured to remove my apprehenfions, and 
we each retired, after fupper, thinking ^s I be- 
lieve on the fubjeft of our converfation, and the 
unlucky accident of the pfieft. I immediately 
went to my own room, and pafled the greateft 
part of the night in writing as much of bur con- 
verfation as I could retain for your infpedion. 
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ACT L 

SCENE I. 

Martiw, Nerina. 



MARTIK. 

IWifti I could meet with fomebody that be- 
longs to the houfe, that I might fee what 
meafures ought to be taken, before we come 
and pay our refpefts to Mr. Bardus— — Egad \ 

here comes Nerina, juft in right time. Good 

morrow,^ child. (To Nerina) Thou canfl: not 
imagine how impatient I have been to fee thee 
once again ! . 

3 KERINA, 
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NERINA. 

So indeed it (hould feem ; for you and your* 
mafter have been returned from the imivcrfity 
two days, and this is the firft fight I have had 
of your worfliip. 

MARTIN. 

Who the plague can have told thee, now, that 
we have been here thefe two days ? 

NERINA. 

I (hould be glad to know what fccrets there 
are, in this world, which woman's curiofity can- 
not difcover. We ftumble upon them while we 
are feeking them. When Sukey and Sally and 
Dolly and Margery meet, they all begin to tat- 
tle ; each tells the tale of her neighbourhood, 
and thus the whole hiftory of the toWn is known** 
I hope you are- now fatisfied that I am acquaint* 
cd with every thing which happens. 

MARTIN4 
Indeed ! — ^Well, fince thou knowcft all, 1*11— 
I'll tell thee the reft-— on condition thou wilt not 
betray my mafter. His father will never forgive 
him ! 

NERINA* 

I have a deal of curiofity, but no malice. I 
io not trouble myfelf with thy matter's freaks. 

Thou 
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Thou knowcft that his father, Mr. Bardus, has 
beedi waitiiig for him thefe two. days, to betroth 
him to my miflxefs ; but, however little I con- 
cern myfelf with the maftcr, 1 am not quite fo 
indifferent about the man. 

MAItTHT. '. 

Why, indeed, I think there is a difference ! — '' 
As to my mafter, he ftudies nature — he ftudies 
' — the univerfity — He — As for myfelf, I only 
ftudy how to pleafe thee. While he has been 
galloping on the high road of gallantry, I have 
flood flill, and have continued thy faithful flavc ; 
nay I have even thought of thee, and thee only, 
when I have ftolen a kifs from fome other pretty 
girl. . . , 

NERINA. 

.A very faithful lov^r, indeed I 

MARTtU. ' 

- After he came, two days fince, to lodge with 
the officious Mrs. La Roche, I have not dared to' 
flir out, lefl his father fhould have caught a 
glance of me. I even tremble at prefent, though 
there is no danger ; for, as I am equipped like 
a traveller, and as my mafler intends to make 
his appearajpee at home tb^.day, I r\in no rifk. 

^ VOL. V. R ISffiRINA. 
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KBRIIYA* 

Allow me to tell you, Mr. Mtftti^ dut Mnu 
La Roche is no ftvourice of oum^ 

MAItTIN^ 

And why fo, my beauty? — ^Oh, there is no- 
thing like gallantry i^-^^We valets Ihould be 
thought very great blockheads if we were not 
gallant* Then only think how great an honour 
it will be to thee to fay^ Mr. Martin has facri- 
ficed a whole bead-roll of belles^ who werp aU 
in defpair, to behold the triumpli of toy fv^- 
nor charmif 

viai|fA« 

My humble fervice to your iacrifiee, it is not 
at all to my tafte. I aflure you^ iirj I like con- 
ftancy in love; But you have been fpoiled at 
the univeriity^ Mr. Martin ; and^ I dare venture 
to propt^fy, your maRer has very indufhiouily 
applied himfelf to learn all the vile tricks of his 
vile rakifb companions^ and that he is ecxne 
back a very well informed yogth* 

MARTIN. 

And whence doft thou gather that^ child ? 

KERINA. 

From the old proverb—-** like mafter like 
man/'-— I hear fomebody coming. Oh ! it is the 

old 
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old geniletnan^ Begondj and bring young Mr* 
Bardos. 

SCENE IL 

Nerina, Bard.us, Argan* 

BARDiri^. 

I own, I cannot underftand the reafon of this 
delay*— Perhaps he has been fo deep in ftudy, 
and has fet up fo majiy days and nights,* that he 
has fallen ill !— Perhaps fome accident has hap* ^ 
ptned to him on the road ! — ^Perhaps the pro* 
lefibfs and doftors would not allow him to de- 
part, till he had firft finished fome courfe of e2t-' 
perimental philofophy, which the college had 
bqgun.^**-'^! ought to have fent to the poll* 
ojpice to have enquired if there are any letters. 

.ARGAN. 

. I^ere is Nerina, flie can give orders. 

NERINA. 

Yes, fir^ ITJ give orderi^ immediately. 

lExit Nerina. 

SCENE IIL 
Barbies, Argait. 

ARGAK. 

I participate your inquietude, and, can very* 
R 2 wcU 
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well conceive how much you muft be affcfted^ 
by theleaft delay in the arrival of a beloved and 
an only Ton ; a Ton in whom you have placed all 
your hopes.' 

And with good reafon, fir. He is the very 
pifture pi me ! He was a promifing child from 
his moft early infancy. Why, fijr^ before he was 
eight years old, he knew all l^s letter^. He was 
no bell-wether among boy§, but the gentleft 
(heep in the flock, and coukj liav^ written you 
the abracadabra to cure the ague, before he was 
, fifteen. •,•/; •, . : . , r 

ARGAK. : 

But wherefore make him apply to fo barren a. 

ftudy? '.....> 

BARDUS. 

Barren ! — A barren ftudy !— Really, my wor- 
thy friend, you are very ignorant. What i^ fo 
profound as rabbiniftical erudition ? What gives 
a work fo feamed^n air us citations from your 
Jewifli rabbi \ Not that I confine my fon to 
thefe ftudies. " I have made him pore over Cu- 
jacius and Ba^olius^ phyfics and naetaphyfics, 
definites apd indefinites, fluxions and 

ARGAN. 

Metaphylics feems to me a fcience very little 

proper 
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proper for youth ; it is but teaching the hiftory 
of a chimerical country, never yet inhabited, nor 
ever to be inhabited, by men. I do not pre- 
tend to condemn your tafte, yet the belles let- 
trcs — 

BARDUS. 

pho ! — Belles lettres ! None of your every 

day learning for me. Your little wits, who learn 
to fip tea and pleafe the ladies, only apply them- 
felves to the belles lettres. What were Virgil and 
Honier, or Cicero bimfelf ? Why, fir, not wor- 
thy to wipe the duft from the . ftioes of Plato. 
Nay, feven Plato, great as he was, not having 
learned algebra, was infinitely beneath the moft 
learned Leibnit?:, and bis difaiples, 

ARGAN. 

In this I own I differ with you. In my opi- 
nion, the belles lettres are exceedingly neceffary 
for a man of the world, and who is intended to 
take any part in affairs of moment. Elo- 
quence is requifite for a young man ; and, in 
order to converfe with eloquence, his memory 
fliould be well flored, from the beft writings of 
the ancients and moderns. The belles lettres 
polifh difcourfe ; and, as the chief art of life is 
to pleafe, a youth of genius will certainly be 
more fucccfsful, when he (hall utter a witty re- 
R 3 mark 
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mark from Horace, than (hould he declaim on 
a theorem of Archimedes. 

BARDUS. 

My very good friend — I am forry to hear you ! 
—You are fpoiled! — You have ftudied what 
requires nothing but 

ARGAN. 

But genius ! 

BARDU8. 

For our parts, xve defpife things fo frivolous ! 
We are the fcrutincers of nature ! We fink to 
the bottom ; you Hide over the furface ! With 
our calculations on one hand, and our meta- 
phyfical fyftems on the other, we wreft that 
. from the Author of the univeife which it was his 
intention to conceal from man. You arrange 
phrafes ; we feek truths. Th,e fearch is charac- 
teriftic of us great men. We are the paffionate 
lovers of truth, and are for ever occupied in dif- 
covering new truth. 

ARGAV. 

Which, when you have difcovered, you arc 
' very apt to wrangle about, and deny.* 

BARE>US. s 

Some of us are, I grant you; but they are 
blockheads. 

ARGAN. 
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AR6AN. ' 

* 

And who (hall anfwer for the in^UbMitf of 
ihe^rcmainder ? 

BARDtrS, 

Calculation; algebra. 

AROAK. 

And has your {on been taught-^^--^ 

BARDVS. 

Taught!— —Sir, my fon has been taught the 
Latin, the Greek, the Hebrew, the Syriac, the 
Coptic, and the elements of the Chinefe; that, 
by being able to write in all thefe languages, he 
might correfpond in all, to the utility of the 
ftatc. 

ARGAN. 

I cannot yell perceive how a correfpondence 
itt Coptic can be of utility to the trade or politics 
of Pruflia ; nay I even doubt whether algebra 
be neceflary.* 

BARDUS. 

Is it poffible for man to be fo blind !— What f 
fir, can you not perceive that the kingdom, an4 

* There can be little caufe to fev but that the reader will 
pardon^ if not approve, the foftening of paifages in which a 
icience fo admirable as that of algebra is attempted to be ri* 
diculcd. T. 

R4 the 
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the world in general, arc only fo ill governed 
becaufe your people, who interfere in politics, arc 
ignorant to fuch a degree that they are neither 
acquainted with Euclid nor algebra; know no- 
thing of the reduSio ad ahjurdum^ and have not 
ftudied the corollary dithe adequate cauje ? 

ARGAN. 

My dear Mr. Bardus, your fcientific know- 
ledge leads you to extravagance. Refled again. 
Govern a kingdom by algebraic equations! 
We require prudence, penetration, wifdom, 
and above all things, juftice from pur gover- 
nors. We wi(h the fovereign and his counfel- 
lors to have a fincere love for their country; to 
know and to remedy evil ; equally to avoid am- 
bition and impotence; to maintain the people 
in peace, yet not fuffer the temerity of a neigh- 
bour to degrade the majcfty of the date ; to re- 
nounce all partiality ; to recompenfe virtue and 
punifti vice, without rcfped to perfons; and, 
by their benevolence, to afford the laft refourcc 
to the unhappy, who feem at once to be per- 
fccuted by nature and fortune. What need of 
algebra to govern or to iidvifc in this manner ? 

BARDUS. 

Sir, there is great need. Algebraic equation 
is the only road on which we can travel toward 

the 
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the land of truth. — Its fteps ferve us as gui^e- 
pofts. It gives method to the mind, and pre- 
vents all who are acquainted with this divine 
fcience from wandering. — Take my advice; 
have your daughter taught algebra inftantly, 

ARGAM. 

Though you wifti I (hould marry my daughter 
to your fon, I cannot, fee the need they will have 
of algfebra for the propagation of children* 

BARDUS. 

Sir, it is neceffary for all things. — ^My very 
heart palpitates with pleafure, when I think o^ 
the learned little race they are about to beget. 

ARC AN. 

Gently, iir, gently. — I have only engaged my 
word, on condition Julia confents to the marriage; 
but, if (lie be avcrfe to it, I plainly declare I am 
pot barbarous enough to force her inclinations. 

BARDUS. 

How ! Sir ! Are you a father, and will you 
alk your daughter's confent for her marriage ? 
Are not you mafter of your own houfe ? A vefy 
pleafant kind of complaifanqe indeed ! My fon, 
fir, (hall marry the wife I pleafe to give him. 

ARGAN. 
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ARGAN. 

The philofophy which I admire is, not that 
which employs itfelf in vain fpeculation, but, 
that which pradifes good and found morality. 
If Nature has committed our children to our 
government, it was not that we (hould abufe 
ow power. We are their carlieft friends, not 
their tyrants. Julia has been well educated, has 
ho bad propenfities, and is come to the age of 
difcretion ; (he therefore beft can tell whether 
(he can fubjed hcrfelf during life to your fon, 
or whether (he feels a repugnance to the match. 
Forced marriages have often rendered the vir- 
tuous heart vicious. Heaven preferve me firon* 
becoming the accomplice of crimes which an 
unhappy marriage might oblige my daughter 
to commit ! 

BARDUS. 

Ha ! Very moral to be fure, and very much 
to the purpofe ! — Why, fir, do you recoiled 
that my fon, at my deceafc, is to enjoy fix thou* 
fand good crowns a year? Where will you find 
another fon-in-law fo rich? 

ARCAN. 

And muft we ever prefer the moft wealthy ? 

bArdus. 
I fufped you are inclined to favour this Mon- 

dor! 
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dor! An empty fellow, who is every moment 
citing Virgil and Boileau ! Nay, if I am to be- 
lieve fcandal, Mifs Julia herfelf takes pleafure in 
his fentiments^ his tafte, his feelings^ and all that 
abominable jargoA which your wits continually 
rehearfe, and to which I neither do nor ever 
wifti to liften. 

ARGAN. 

But why fo hot ? Your bile, confidering it 
paffes through a philofophic cooler, eafily cva- 
porates, I have told you, and I tell you again, 
I (hall not oppofe the wiflies of your fon ; but nei- 
ther will I lay any conftraint on my daughter. All 
that I can do to ferve you is to fpeak to her, 
ana to prepare her for the arrfval of young Mr. 
Bafdus; and, as the bufinefs is by no means 
preffing, let them become acquainted with each 
other before they marry. You have befide told 
me the wedding was not to take place till your 
fon (hould return from his travels* 

BARDUS. 

Very true, but let them be affianced^ 

ARGAN. 

Well, well, I will go and fpeak to Julia, and 
confult my wife; and, (hould your fon arrive, 
you may bring him if you pleafe. 

SCENE 
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SCENE III. 

BARD us (alone). 
This is what you call a good kind of man ! 
Ah ! He affords a pifture of the whole race who 
crawl on the furface of this filly earth. We, 
whom philofophy elevates to the empyrean, 
fcarcely can perceive fuch infe(5ts; yet their 
. feeble reafoning, and their dry fterile morality, 
with which they bedeck themfelvcs, inflate their 
felf-love even till they imagine themfelves our 
equals. Thanks to the care which 1 have taken 
of the education of my fon ; he will be 9 very 
different being. Yes, Newton, Leibnitz, and 
thou, fubtle Malebranchc, exped a rival, who 
ftiall furpafs you all. — But who comes here? 

SCENE IV, 
Bardus, Martik. 

BARDUS. 

Ah! Art thou, there, Martin! Where is thy 

maftcr? 

MARTIN. 

Oil ! fir, we are fo wearied with travelling f 
— Your fon fends to requeft permiffion to pay his 
refpcfts to you, 

BAR0FS. 
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BARDI7 9. 

Very complimesitary iadeed ! -r*Let him 
enter. 

•MARTiir. 

Immediattely, fir. (J^^fh) 

. .. * 

BARDUS. 

He is refpcftful, and atrentive to his fadier. 
This it is to have a fofi well educated. 

SCENE V. 

Bardus^ Young Bardvs^ Martin. 

bArdus. . , 

, Sole hopes of my family, perfedl image of thy 
father, and my dear fon, come to niy afriis. Let 
me embrace thee ! {They kifs.) Well, and how . 
go the monads ? (Toung Bardus appears emi-ar^ 
rajfed.} 

M J|R T I K • {with a iOtnpUmeniafy hbw)i 
Sir, they are your very humble lervant*.'' ^ 

■ BARDtfsI ^ 

! did not fpeak to thee !' ' (To bis Son.) Why 
don't you anfwer ? Hovv^ go the monads ? ' ' ' 

YOUNG BARDUS. 

Sir !— They are — ^as they ever have been— 
4 — a-r-in very great efteem. 

MARTIN. 
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MAltTIH. 

Oh, yes, fir ; we cftftcm fhem very highly* 

BARDUS. 

And haft thou gone through, a whole coorfc 
of them, in thy ftudies ? 

YOUNG BA&lDlrS. 

Siij the— the— —the monads^^ 

MARTIN. 

Yes, fir, the monads are-— -are prodigiouflf 
dear* 

BARDUS. 

The monads prodigioufly dear ! What does 
all this mean ? 

YOUNG BARDUSi 

It means, fir-—* 

MARTIN. 

Yes, fir^ the meaning is plam : they would 
have ibid them to us at too dear a rate. 

BARDUS, 

Plain !-*So plain that I don't underfbmd a 
word of what you are faying. 

YOUNG BARDUS. 

The profeflbr, fir-r—fells them too dear* 

4. ^ MAKTINr 
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. Y<s, fir, the price of 6ad was fb hig^ it was 
^ftot poffible to parchafe. . -^ 

BARDUS. 

I really don't underftand !— -Dn DiflTuiius, 
my very good friend, promifed to inftruft ajid 
initiate thee in our metaphyfical myfteries.— .pray 
has he not yet written an anfwer to the good for 
notbiog work which refutes his fyftcrh ? 

MARTIN, 

He is at this very momentj fir, at a quotation 
from his twenty-four firft volumes in folio, and 
he has a cart-load of corcollaries, tbromums, and 
problematics^ to put in order. 

BARDUS. 

I was not fpeaking to thee. Ignoramus ! — ^but 
to thy maifter. ' • 

YOUNG BARI^US. 

He works vei^r hard, fir, and his daughter hat 
continually told me thait h« was employed^ ia 
writing a refbcation. 

BARDUS. ~ 

But — How! Haft thou lived two years at 
Halle without knowing the whole Kiftbry df all 
the tefuQitions that are there written ? 

YbUNO 
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YOUITG BAIUDUS. 

Sir^ I liave applied myfelf foi vesy clofely-^ 
to my ftudies — ^that I have known nothing of 
what was paflmg, except what your letters have 
informed me. 

MARTIN. 

Oh, yes, fir, wc have ftudied— day and night. 

BARDTTS. 

And haft thou taken leffons frofti the dsraghter 
inftead of the father ? That great man, the honour 
of Germany^ and of the human race ! 

YOUNG BARDUS. 

I aflure yoti, fir, I have followed your inftruc- 
tJons, and have written down all I hkve learned.' 

. ^^ MARTIN. 

Yes, fir, we have written all we hai)e learned. 
Our knowledge is all packed up in the portman- 
teau, which when we have emptied you will find 
whom you have to talk to. We are ianacd at 
all points. Oh! what a pleafure, fir, will it be* 

to you to maintain 2, tbe/crum.mth. my 

young mafter ! Our rertown is not a little ; un- 
lefs you had been prefent, you could not have 
believed we^ould have got fuch charadlers ! 

. . . ' BARDUS. 
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BARDUS. 

So much ^the better Thou knoweft, my. 

fon, that my moft tender cares have all been em- 
ployed for thy good. I have not only thought 
of making thee a fcholar but have chofen thee 
a wife; young, beautiful, and lovely; a little 
coquettifh, to be fure ; to whotti I wifti to affi- 
mice thee, and whom thou art to many, on thy 
return from thy travels. In the afternoon, I 
fliall prefent thee to the family, and hope thou 
wilt fecond my views ; for, bcfide all I have 
told thee, Ihe is rich. 

YOUNG BARDUS (toZVlHg fro/oundfy). 

Sir! 

BARDUS* 

We (hall foon have a young philofophcr. 

YOUNG BARDUS. 

sir! 

I 

BARDUS. 

And my houfe will itfelf become an academy 
of fciences ! 

YOUNG BARDUS. 

Sir The honour, the fatisfadion, and the 

pleafure — as well as the refpeft, and the con- 
tent—— 

BARDUS. 

Thou art to marry her on thy return ; I dine 
VOL. v. S ' to-day 
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to-day with my friend Fabricius, whither I with 
tKb^ to come with me. But I mud go luld fetch 
a work in tnahuTcript j \^hich I h^ve written in 
X^tin> ahd which I have promifed him die plea- 
sure of reading to him after dinner. 

rOUNG BARDUS. 

Sir^ I am ^1 obedience. 

SCENE VI. 
TouNG Bardus, Martin. 

YOUKG BARDUS. 

The devil take the ^IMd ever the hundred 

and ten millions of demons of the loweft of the 
bottomlefs pits behold fo infupportable a pedant? 
Fire, fiends and £iggots I May the infernal Beel- 
zebub fly away with me in a flafli of wild fire if 
I knew what to anfwer him^ when he talked d£ 
his diabolical monads. 

martin. 
Very true, my dear mafter ; we ought to have 
followed our ftudies a little clofer. I have often 
told you that by raking all night, drinking aU 
day, debauching young girls when we had no- 
thing better to do, and fighting when, we had 
loft all our money at the gaming table, we ihouki 
meet with but a fo-fo welcome at home. 

YOITNO 
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Pretty well, hiflhcrto j but his confounded 
pedantry pozzkd me, He put mc to xbc tac\ 
turc, with his dcvililh monads# . 

MAHTIN. 

Yes, if it had not been for me— • 

YOUNG BARprS. 

If he queftions me &rther> I um undone. 

MARTIN. 

Tell me the title of fome book, that treats on 
thefe things ; I will buy it, and you may ftudy 
what they mean. 

TOVKG BARDUI. 

Buy it ? Where is the money ?— — Whac t 
life have we led ! 

MARTIN. 

You fpent your lad crown a; the hotafe of 
madame La Roche. That wicked Caroline 
emptied your pockets. 

TOUNG BARDUS. 

* "^Sdeath ! Mention madame La Roche again 
and I'll ftrangle thee 1 

MARTIN. 

Oh I Sir, I (hall have no Opportunity; yoor 
father means to marry you. 

S Z YOtfNG 
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YOUNG BAHDUS. 

What will Adelaide, Chloe,- Cephifa, and 
Melanid^ fay ; Margaretta too, fdr whom I 
wrote that elegy? 

MA^lTiM. 

Poor girls». they will all be in defpair! For, 
where will they find a beau equal to my mafter? 

YOUNG BARDUS* 

I fancy, rafcal, thou meaneft to laugh at me ; 
but I believe my fuperlor will not eafily. be 
found. Woman never yet faid me nay ! 

MARTIN. 

There are women of various kinds, fir. The 

♦ - . 

ladies to whom you have paid your addrefles 
were never remarkable for their cruelty. But 
if you were to attack thefe virtuous miffes now, 
with all their prim airs and old faftiioned notions, 
you^ would find it a very different kifnd of affair; 

YOUNG BARDUS. 

Pfluw! Blockhead! — ^Wherever I pay my 
addreffes I fhall find no fuch thing. 

MARTIN. 

There is my Nerina has held out ever fince I v . 
have known her. 

YOUNG 
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YOUNG BARDUS. 

* A pretty comparifon, truly, between fuch a 
booby/ as thou art, and a gentleman, like 
myfelf. 

MARTIN. 

Oh ! To be fure, fir ! — ^But we are not without^ 
our merit; and, when examined by the ladies,* 
the man is often preferred to the mafter. 

YOUNG BARI>US* 

' Is not it time to follow my fathcri 

ma]?:tin. 
It is my opinion you are already in love with 
your wife that 13 to be. Your eagernefs leads 
me to fufped your blood has warmf d itfelf by. 
the fire of your fancy, 

YOUNG BARDUS. 

Fool! How couldft thou fuppofe me in 'love? 

I who only delight in roving, and in leading 

numerous beauties enchained to my triqmphant 

car. 

martin; 

Ycai muft take a wife, one time or another. 

YOUNG BARDUS. 

To be fure. Take a wife, fpend her eftatc 
in the company of her rivals, and live feparate 
when the money is all gone. 

S 3 martin. 
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Tniy, fir, this is not a very hon^ plan# 
Have you no (hame to think of ruining a per^ 
who never did you any ill ? How gpod you were 
when you left this place ! And what need was 
there to fend you to the Univcrfi^y, where 
bad ejcample, continue diifipation, unbounded 
licentioufnefs— 

YOUNG BARDUS. 

Silence, fccfundrcL Millions of devils ! Who 
ever faw fo imperdnent a rafcal ! By this good 
light, if thou contiriueft to reafon thus with me, 
may Belial and Aflitaroth fly away with me if 
I don't ftratigle thee ! Follow nle j it is time to 
join my father. 

MARTIIJT. 

There will be an ill end t9 fhi$, either for hini 
ar me» * 



»Kp OF ACT I. 
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ACT n. 

S C E N E I. 
Julia imd Nerina. 

JULIA. 

KNOW not how to aA ! I am willing td 
(acrifice every thing ; life, love, apd all. 



nerika. 

Bui why arc you in fuch hafte, madam ? You 
know how good, bow gentle, your father is. 
• He certainly will not force you. When he 
fpeaks in behalf of young Bardus, you have only 
10 tell him he does not pleafe yw, mi thaf your 
heart ple^s for Mondor « 

JUL{A. 

Though my heart may be fubjcift to wcak- 
nefs, \it muft be fubdued by my reafpn. A fa- 
ther fo good, (o refpedable as qaine has a claim 
to perfect obedience from his children; and I 
am convinced that by obedience, and by com- 
mitting myfclf blindly to be guided by him, I 
(hall ft^ure my own happinefi. 

S 4 HERINA. 
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NERINA. 

Very fcntimcntal, indeed, madam ; and quite 
in the ftyle of the heroine. But let us defcend 
from our ftilts, If you pleafe, and fpeak a little 
like people of common fenfe of a marriage by 
which the deftiny of your future life is to be de- 
termined. For my own pare, I have no incli- 
nation to fee you ftudying the Coptic. A huf- 
band who is going to travel and leave his bride 
would not pleafe me ; and young Mondor, ii:i my 
opinion, is a very different perfon. One fruit 
is fit to pluck, the other is as four as a crab, 

JULIA. 

It would not be his travels that would induce 
me to refufe him— But fhall I afflidt my father ? 

NERINA. 

Poor Mondor j Yes, you will follow him to 
his grave. Yop ftrike a dagger through his 
heart ! — Really, my dear, my good lady, you 
furely cannot make the moll amiable gentleman 
in all Berlin thus miferable. 

JULIA. 

How wouldeft thou have me ad ? 

* NERINA. 

I would have you candidly, and refpedfuUy, 
confefs to your father that you love Mondor. 

JULIA* 
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JULIA, 

. And^ (hould I anger him^ I (hould be incon- 
folable. 

NBRINA. 

Your father is too fond of you, madam, to 
be angry ; and the thing itfelf is too reafonablQ 
• — But here comes Mondor himfelf. 



SCENE IL 
Julia, Nerina, Mondor. 

MONDOR. 

Good Hciaven ! madam, can what I have 
be^rd be true ? Am I for ever to lofe you ? 

JULIA. 

Nerina has related to me the converfation, 
fir, which has pafled between my father and Mr, 
Bardus; and (he tells me my band is to be 
given to that gentleman's fon. 

MONDOR. 

And do you confent, madam ? 

JULIA. 

My father has not yet fpoken to me on the 
fubjeft ; but you know, fir, that duty leaves a 
daughter no choice : her only merit is obedience* 

MONDOR. 
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' MpNDOE. 

Can you/ thcnj confi^ac to fee in^ wretehfd^ 
and render yourfelf the accomplice of my mi-^ 
fery ? You will be my deftruftion, madam» 
Not reafon, not virtue itfclf can refift this ftroke ! 
To the beauty of your perfon, the piarity of youF 
heart, and the charms of your underftan4i»g;i 
my love has been a wiUing victim; and, unwor- 
thy as I am of poifefling, I have dared to afpire 
to this fupr^me happinefs. The heart is too 
eafily perfug^ded that every tboig.whifti it fo fer- 
vently defires is poflible. I have feen, heard, 
breathed, and exiftcd only for you ; and iii one 
fatal moment my love and my virtue muft ex- 
pire together; for not all the refpeft I owe ymjji 
madam, can prevent me from taking vengeance 
on the happy mortal by vvhom I am fupplanted. 
Having loft you, what have I .farther to lofe ? 
Life would be a burthen, and dc^th is all I have 
to hope. ( Mondor Jinks into a Jiate of frqfoimd 
dejeSion,) 

Were I the miftrefs of my own fete, our 
deftinies would be for ever united. Your un-? 
derftanding, ypur virtues^ and your talents, 
compenfate the injuftice which fortune has 
done you. I am not defirojus of wealth, 
every wifti of my heart would be fatisfied fey 
4 being 
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being yours; and, I once more repeat. If I 
have any weaknefs to reproach myfelf with, 
it is my love of you, I have heard my lover 
applauded by the whole world, I have felt incli- 
nations which reafon has approved, and an ipi- 
pulfe which I was unable to refift. Yet permit 
me, while I thus confefs my weaknefs, to prove 
tot you the power which a dutiful daughter can 
obtain over her pafliqnsi^ and to convince you 
that I am determined to ftifle thefe fenfations, 
* even though the cffori: (hould coft me my life* 
My father (hall be obeyed; ana if you obtain 
my hand it muft be with his and my mother'^ 
confent. I prefer you to all mankind, but I 
prrfcr m\j duty even to you. , 

MONDOR, 

Who ever yet beheld a mind fo pure and ^ 
form fo lovely! You confound me, madam. 
* You redouble my paflSon, yov> pflame it to in-^ 
defcribable expefs ! I adore yet muft lofe you.— 
No, every eflfor-t^ftiall be employed — 1 will vcn« 
ture to aik your hand frofli yo.ur parents, 

KERINA. 

I fee but one difficulty. 

MONDOR. 

What is that ? 
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NERINA. 

The want of wealth. 

MONDOR, 

Defpicable confideration ! 

NERINA. 

But of great weight with madam Argan. Thi$ 
is the point to be attended to, 

MONDOR. 

My hopes are all founded on my generous 
Julia; without her I am undone^ 

JULIA, 

Everything that honour* will permit I will do j 
but endeavour to gain my mother's favour* 

NERINA. 

I hear fomebody coming* Begone, left yoq 
fhould be found together, 

MONDOR (gmg). 

Yes, beauteous Julia, you are the whoIc.worW 
to me; my tutelary deity! All my hopes arc 
placed in you* 



SCENE 
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' Julia, Nerina, and afterward Mrs, Arc an^ 
Wi&^ enUrs in an indoUnt manner 4, 

ICERINA* 

Here comes your mother; I will fpeak to her 
of pur affairs. 

JULIA. 

By no means. 

NERINA. . , 

Let me alone, I know her* — (T!o Mrs. Argan) 
If your head-ach better, madam ? 

MRS* ARGAN. 

lUnefs and afflidion, child, arrive poft hafte, 
but are in no hurry to depart; and, however 
carefully we nurfe ourfelves, they are very loath 
to leave us.— That vile centinel at the corner of 
our ftreet will be the death of me, one of thefe 
days, with his eternal — Who goes there?'— An 
arm chair ! An arm chair, girl ! (Nerina brings 
a chair ^ and Mrs. Argan /eats her/elf indolently) 
I am fcarcely able to fit up ! 

NERINA. 

I thought you were to have vifitors to-day, 
madam. 

MRS. 



MRS. ARGAN {to JuUa witbjevertty). 
Stand upright, mifsi (T9 J^erina) Ycs^ 
youag Mr. Bardus is axtived frooi the univerfityi 
(To Juliif in thefamt Hne) Let your (houlders 
fall ! (To Nerina) And he is to come to Jee 
mc. 

KERIKA. 

People fay he is to marry my young lady, bat 
I am fure you cannot wifli (he (hould be locked 
up all her life in a library ; that would be too 
ridiculous^ 

Mrs. arga!7. • 

Why fo ? A hufband muft be found; and he 
may do juft as well as another* 

KERINA. 

You are certainly joking, madam. You 
would not have a fon*-in-law of marble, newly 
difplaced from the niche of fome college ; or fee 
this old Mr. Bardus continually at your heels, 
with his Greek, Latin, and philofoph}', with 
which he perfecutes the whole town. 

MRS* ARGAN. 

Oh, he is a very learned man ! 

nerina. 
It was but t'other day, after he had been with 
my marier, that he met me on the flairs, and 

afked 
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alked me if I could tell hiiii who was the bcft 
matheihaticfal inftrument maker, * I faid I knew 
nothing of the matter. Oh, child, faid hd, there 
IS no happinefs but in philofophy. The fearch 
6f truth is the felicity of mankind, and thou muft 
itninediately begm thy ftudics. I made him a 
curtfy, and told him I was his very humble fer- 
vant, but thai I referred him for learning to my 
mailer ; and h6 continued repeating his ftrange 
jargon till I was out of hearing. 

MRS. ARpAK. 

What did he Iky ? 

KERIKA. 

Really, madam, that is more than I can tell. 
He talked fomething about a void^ and an abyfs, 
and nature; — and — and I don*t know what 
nonfenfe of the fame kind. It is alfo very true 
that all the books which he pretends to write 
himfelf are written by the fat profeflbr he main- 
tains. 

MRS. ARGANf 

What of that? We cannot do every thing 
ourfelves !— He has money, and that will fet 
Julia at her eafe. 

NERINA. 

But is it money, madam, which makes mar- 
riages happy ? 

MR15.- 
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MRS. ARGAN. 

To be fure ! When my hufband was propofed 
to me, the firft queftion I alked was — How 
much has he a year ? And I certainly ftiould not 
have 'married him if, after an exaft calculation, 
1 had not found that I might live in a better 
ftyie than madam Glaflcoadi, whofe equipage 
by no means equals mine ; than Mrs. Milkfop, 
who it is well known keeps a very bad table ; or 
than my lady Odd-trick, who cannot play fo 
high as I do. 

NERINA. 

Nay, but madam, my maftefr, yout hufbahd, 
has fo many excellent qualities that— 

MRS. ARGAN. 

Nonfenfe, child ! Excellent qualities in a m^ri 
indeed ! We muft eat and drink, and have all 
our wants and wilhes gratifiefd ; that is the chief 
thing ! Confuming our time in fatigue arid anx- 
iety is not life. Fools only think in that filly 
manner. I thank Heaven^ I have always eclipfed 
the firft people in the neighbourhood; and a 
great many ladies, who have been my rivds, 
have fallen ill with vexation, at perceiving my 
fuperiority ! 

NERINA. 

I can dream of nothing but the marriage of 

your daughter. ' A fancy has juft ftruck me — ► 

6 There 
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There is Mr* Mondor, now, h a m6ft charming 
and amiable youi:^ man ; and I think, madam, 
would fuit your purpofe much better than young 
Bardusi 

Mondor! He lias nothing to live on; he is 
as poor as a poet» 

NERINA. 

But your people who have Co much wit often 
make their fortunes* (Jfidi to Julia) Speak, 
madam* 

JULIA* 

He has ^ deal of re(pe6t for you, madam# 

MRS. ARGAir* 

. What care t for his refped ? 

JUtIA* 

He can tell you the moft amufing and the 
prettieft tales— — 

MRS. AROAtI* 

Tales, indeed ! Why he does not know how 
to play a hand at quadrille ! 

JULIA* 

He would do any thing to pleafe you* 

VOL. V. T MRS, 
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MRS. ARGAN* 

Prithee, child, do not diftraa my bram> with 
thy nonfenfe. Here comes thy father ; retire. 

S C E N E IV. 

'Mr. And Mrs. Argak. Mrs. Aroan continues 
Jeated in her arm chair y and /peaks ^ taking hut 
little notice of her hujband. 

MRS. argan. 
Well, my dear ; what's the matter ? 

MR. ARGAK. 

I am come to fpeak to you concerning our 
daughter. Mr. Bardus requefts her in marriage 
forhisfon. 

MRS. ARGAN. 

He is rich, and that is fufficient. I have long 
thought of beftowing her on young Mr. Bardus ; 
but (he does not deferve fo good a huiband. 

MR. ARGAN. 

I am fatisfied with him ; as I likewife am to 
find my daughter fo reafonable. 

MRS. ARGAN. 

Reafonable ! Reafonable, indeed \ Surely, my 
dear, you rave ! Reafonable ! Why does not flie 
fit up fometimes till midnight, at your ridottos ? 

Does 
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Does not fhc frequent your operas, and concerts, 
and 

MR. ARGAN. 

I fee no harm in that. Would you wifh a 
girl to have the fame pleafures and inclinations 
as an old woman. 

MRS* ARGAN. 

Oh ! To be fure ! Yes, I am old ; but you 
took me when I was young, fir ; and, as I know 
. not how better to difpofe of myftif, you muft 
keep me as I am ! 

MR. ARGAN. 

I faid nothing about your age, my dear; 1 
merely obferved that a girl of eighteen cannot 
be expefted to fit ftill the whole day, and that 
there are certain pleafures flie ought to be al- 
lowed to take. 

MRS. ARGAN. 

It is horribly fatiguing to take fuch kind of 
pleafure. I went indeed, once in my life, to 
the opera, but I made a vow they ftiould never 
catch me there again ; I was fick to death, and 
Ad not leave my bed for three weeks ! Thefc 
monftrous fatigues are the death of people ! I 
muft be in bed and afleep a quarter before ten, 
or I cannot exift. My daughter is wholly dif- 
T 2 ' . fercnt. 
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ferent. She takes after you, for which rca(oil 
I always call her your daughter. But my fon, 
the lieutenant, he is my own pifture. The poor 
boy ! My fecond fclf ! 

MR. AR6AN. 

I am not very fond of fuch kind of remarks. 
If they be but good it matters little whether 
children refemble the father or the mother. 

MRS. ARGAN. 

Ah, poor Chriftopher! Obliged to mount 
guard regularly once a week ! His health will 
be ruined, at that vile g^rrifon. I have fent 
him fome of my own coffee, fome of the beft 
green tea, fome chintz, the pattern of my 
own Polonoife to make him a morning^gown^ 
and an excellent warm cotton night-c^p. Poor 
child! He is not fuffered to undrefi l^imfelf, 
when he is on guard I Only think of that, my 
dear ! Obliged to ileep all night in his clothes! 

MR. ARGAN. 

He mufl do his duty, and I (hall be glad to 
fee him a good officer ; but I am afraid, my 
dear, you will fpoil him, by rendering him tea* 
der and effeminate,. 

MRS. ARGAN. 

I fpoU the child I Yes, to be fure, I ftall 

•fi)0il 
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fgoil him, becaufe I don't wifti his death. Re- 
colleft, I tell you, once again, I have paid the 
debts he was obliged to contraft. 

MR. ARGAK. - 

I hear of his proceedings ; he is an idle de* 
tmuchee, and you encourage him in his vices. 

MRS. A ROAN. 

I have a defign in my head, my dear, which 
1 wanted *to inform you of, I mean to fend him 
into the Dutch fervice. My lifter, who has mar- 
ried a burgomafter*of Rotterdam, has promifed 
to obtain him a company. 

' MR. ARGAN. 

Never— I will never fuffer any fucli thing, 
wife. We are the property of our country; to 
that we appertain, and that we ought to defend. 
For who will dfefend it ftiould we refufe? We 
are never permitted to ferve a foreign ftate, ex- 
cept our own country refufes to acknowledge 
us as her children, or will not afford us employ- 
jnent. 

MRS. ARGAN. 

But this Prqfiian fervjce is fo fevere ; there 
^s fo much exaftnefs to be obferved : whereas in 
Holland, they tell me, they do juft what they 
pletfet . 

T 3 MR. 
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MR. ARGAN. 

For which reafon, the officers here ferve with 
honour, and are crowned with glory ; and there, 
for want of being difciplined, they have loft 
their reputation. In a word, 1 will never give 
my confent* A filly boy, like my fon, ought 
to be corrected of his freaks in a fubakern 
ftation, that when he (hall obtain higher rank 
he may bring with him a ripened and well in- 
formed mind. But, to return to Julia — ^You 
wifti then 

MRS. ARGAN. ' 

I wifti, and I will have her marry young 
Bardus, 

MR. ARGAN. 

Ilave you confulted her on the fubjcd ? 

MRS. ARGAN. 

Confult her, indeed ! That is not at all necef- 
fary. 

MR. ARGAN. 

I think it exceedingly neceflary ; and will go 
immediately to know her thoughts. 

SCENE V. 

MRS. ARGAN (alofte). 

Poor man ! I am obliged to guide thee, for 

. Iblefs 
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I blefs heaven I am miftrefs in my own houfe : 
but it gives me a deal of trouble; and I deteft 
trouble. My daughter fhall have the hufband I 
pleafe, and I will do juft as I like with my fon, 
in fpite of — - 

SCENE VL 

Mrs,. Argan, Nerina. 

NERINA, 

Here is a gentleman below, iftadam, who afks 
to fpeak to you. I fliould fuppofe, from his 
appearance, it is our ftudent. Mr. Mondor, 
too, requefts a moment's audience. 

MRS. ARGAK. 

* Let them come up. People are very trou- 
blefome in this world. The cares of a family 
are infupportable. A marriageable daughter 
makes a greater din in a houfe than midnight 
Cats in gutters. One is teized by every filly fop 
in town. I wilh (he was oiFmy hands. 

SCENE VII. 

Mrs. Argan, Young Bardus, Mondor, 

Nerina. 

young bardus (to Nerina entering). 
Come hither, my little puppet ; my univerfity 
- T 4 bird* 
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bird. It is great pity^ my dear^ that I have AOt 
ftudied under diee. 

VE&IKAv 

You piuft addrefs yourfelf, fir, if yoq pleafe, 
to my miftrefs. • I believe you mpan %o raako 
Jove tQ tl^c wjiole family ! 

TOUNO BAROrS, 

No harm in that, my^dear. — (He approaches 
Mrs. Argan and /peaks in an affeEfed tone.) \ 
blefs the day, this happy wi(hcd-for day, thi$ 
day for which I fo lorig have waited, this 
day the mod precious of the days which my 
whole life affords. Oh ! miracle of nature, gen- 
teeleft of the genteel, have I the happinefs, at 
length, perfonaUy to behold this beauteou^ ftar, 
the renown of whofe faniehas refoundedthrough« 
put all our univerfity ! Yes, mifs, your radiant 
form is fo refpjendent and your divine attradions 
^re fo famqus that you have been coaipared to 
the beauteous Helena the fairRofanv^ind, or the 
repentant Magdalen. Roxalana and Statira were 
not worthy tp tie your ftioes, and prince Scandcr 
himfelf, at beholding you, would have been 
guilty of infidelity — (Mondor laughs as he pro^^ 
ceedsJj-n-Thisy I fuppofe, young lady, is your 
buffoon, bylais laughing. 
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You are miftaken^ fir. 

YOUNG BARDUS, 

Yes, pearl of beauty, paragon of princefles, 
had not this laughing gentleman interrupted me, 
you 0iould have heard a fpeech — fuch as you 
bad never heard before ! 1 had not half fini(hed« 
I have no idea of the immenfity of your lofs i 

MRS. ARGAN* 

$lr. « I ■ ■ 

YOUNG BARDUS. 

The whole univcrfity could not afford my 
equal, in gallantry, {MimJor laughs J Again ! 
vThe mod fafhionable ftudeot, the greateft 
beau in all Halle, is to beyour hufband* 

MRS« ARGAN, 

Sir, you ' ■» ) ' ■• 

YOUNG BARDUS* 

One who was, the greateft faJourite of aU^e 
favourites of the ladies, 

. MR^.ARGANt 

Sir!^, 

YOUNG £ARiH^ 

Wbp v^ill facrifiiie theiQ ;dl to yo;). (Mmdor 
fau^bsj Curfe his laughing ! ^ ^ 
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MRS. ARGAN. 

I tell you, fir, you are miftakcn ; I am not 
Julia. 

YOUNG BARDUS. 

Not Julia !— -I am forry for you 1 But 

who the devil are you then? 

MONDOR. 

Speak, fir, with more refped, if you pleafe; 
to Mrs. Argan ; and know that your gaming- 
houfe jargon, fir, is very improper for the con- 
vcrfation of well-bred people. 

YOUNG BARDU8» 

Why truly, madam 'your beauty is fo re* 

fplcndcnt-— the eagle eyed might be deceived.— 
But girls at prefent are fo like women, and wo^ 
men fo like girls — 

MONDOR. 

InfufFerable ! 

MRS. ARGAN. 

Call Julia. (To young Bardus) I muft prefent 
you to her, fir. 

MONDOR (afid(). 
I (hall go mad ! 

YOUNG BARDUS* 

If Ihe refomble you, madam, flic will be 4 fe- 
cond wonder of the world. 

^ MRS. 
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MRS. ARGAN. 

I have always taken great care of my com- 
plexion. When I was a girl, I never walked in 
the fun, without maiking my face* I aflurc you 
there are certain days when, if I chofe to take 
the trouble, I could ftill eclipfe my daughter ; 
but it is fo dreadfully fatiguing to be dreffed, and 
one's fufFerings are fo intolerable ! 

SCENE VIII. 

Mrs. Argan, Toung Bardus, Mondor, 
Julia. 

mrs. argan. 
Corne here, child ^ this gentleman is to be your 
hufband. 

YOUNG BARDUS. 

Yes, divine fcion of an angelic ftock, I am to 
have the honour to marry 70U. How luminous 
are your beauties !, May the devU fetch me if 
I am not already as much in love as if I had 
been acquainted with you thefe feven years* 

Oh, ho ! She bluflies. Carnation mbdefty ! 

Upon my foul this was more than I expefted. 

JULIA. 

Really, fir, I do not understand fuch language; 
YOUNG BARDUS (cbucking her under the chin 
wbiiejhe draws back). 
You are fo charming, my dear, that I Ihould 
3 wi(h 
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wifli to conclude the ceremony before it is 
begun. 

MOMDOR, 

I can be filent no longer. Hark you> Mr« 
Student^ I contained myfelf while you were 
peaking to this lady, but, if you think propo: 
to continue fuch abfurd converfation with mifs 
Julia, I would have you underftand you will 
have fomebody elfe to anfwer, 

JULIA (to Mondor). 
For heaven's fake, be quiet ! 

YOUNG BARDUS. 

And I would have you underftand, Mr», 
Merry Andrew, that I am the moft famous fcho- 
lar in the univerfity ; and that I have wounded 
and conquered antagonifts much more adrok a( 
quart and tierce than you are, 

MOlfDOR. 

And I would have you undeifland, imper- 
tinent fir, that if you are not filcnt I fljall (hew 
you the doon 

TOXTNG BARBUi;, 

Shew me the door !— Very pleafant, indeed, 
Zounds £|nd bloody fire^ fiends 4Ui.d fury i 

MONDOR. 

Po not fappofe, fir, I ^m to be intimidated by 

yQur 
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your oaths. Either (yulia in great mbar^ 

rajfment runs to Mrs. Argan.) 

YOUNG BARDUS. 

By this good light ! Oh, that I had my 

Swedilh gloves here, my pandour piftols, and 
my haram-bafliaw fabre ! 

MRS. ARGAN {vntb ajtckly tone). 
Heavens! What is all that noifc you arc 
making?* 

MONDOR. 

Sir, though I defpife your anger as much as 
I do your behaviour, yet I know the refpedk 
which is due to the place in which I am ; and 
at prefent I would only advife you to utter no 
more of your abfurdities, while ybu are herc% 

YOUNG BARDUS. 

Oh ! What you are afraid, iare you ?— Oh the 
rafcal ! — Oh the fcoundrel I {Goes to feize him 
by the collar^ and Mondor, defending himjelf^ 
throws him to the farther fide of tbejiage.) 

MRS. ARGAN {wtth the fame doIeful tofk). 

Help! Help! (Julia runs for her father i iVJf- 
rina enfersy and endeavours to feparate young 
B.ardus and Mondor.) What a dreadful noife is 

here !- — Oh ! Oh ! My poor head !— t 

fliaU 
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(hall expire ! {M's. Jrgan rifei from her arm* 
chair.) 

SCENE IX. 

Mr, Argan^ Mrs. Ar^an^ Nerina, Youhg 
Bardus and Mondor, who occafionally^ by 
aSioHy menace each other; Julia, who ingefti^ 
€ulation conjures Mondor to be pacified. 

MR. ARGAN. 

What is the meaning of this, gentlemen ? — 
Proceed to extremities like thefe in my houfe, 
in prcfence of my wife and daughter ! 

MONDOR (with chagrin). 
Sir, he feized me by the collar, in the mofl: 
ungentleman-like manner. 

YOUNG BARDUS. 

Sir, this fellow would pretend to teach me 
good manners. Me! Me! 

MR. ARGAN. 

One at once, gentleman, if you pleafe. Tell 
me, Julia, what was the caufe of their quarrel. 

JULIA. 

I muft own, fir, Mr. Bardus has behaved in 
a ftrange manner, 

YOUNG 
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YOUNG BARDUS. 

How! Beauteous tigrefs! Charming fcorpion! 
Are you my accufcr ? 

MONDOR. 

Sir, you have long known me, and I dare 
-believe will fuppofe me incapable of a proceed* 
ing fo improper without 

YOUNG BARDUS. 

A pitiful, paltry, poltroon! 

MR. AROAN. 

What does aJl this mean ? 

JULIA. 

Indeed, iir, there was no enduring*— «-««« 

YOUNG BARDUS. 

Silence! Silence, my dear! Really, angel^ 
you know nothing of the matter. 

MRS. ARGAN. 

For God's fake, part them ! Part thecqi !— . 
Oh my head ! 

MR. ARGAN. 

, Let us go into the next room and enquire 
farther. {Bardus gives his band to Mrs. Argan^ 
and Mondor follows Mr. Argan.) 

SCENE 



SCENE r. 

Julia, Nsrina/ 

JULIA. 

How I tremble! Heavens^ what will beconie 
•f Mondor ! He will ruin every thing ! 

HXRIVit. 

Follow your father, madam; do not leave him 
alone, but fecond your lover. 

JULIA. ' 

What can I fay? — How can I aft ?— Which 
way can I aid him? 

NERINA. 

Confulc your own heurt, that will give yois. 
ii» bed advice. CEmI Julia afttr btrfatbtr.) 

SCENE XL 

NSitiwA (akni). 

Now is the time for me to employ all the Kttltf 
wit I have to fave my miftrefs. (Sbefaufes and 
tbitih.) If—! That indeed— ! No.— Hum I 
Yes! — -Miftrefs La Roche— 

.- . SCENE 



f^-^ 
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SCENE XII. 
Neiiika^ Mahtin. 

NERINA. 

You arc come juft in time, Mr. Martin. 

MAHTIK. 

Well, my charming dear, and when (hall wc 
talk of our own trifling afTairs ? 

NEklKA. 

Whenever you pleafe, bu t - 

MARTIN. 

There need no buts. Thou haft promifed to 
marry me. Art thou ftill in the fame mind ? 
Art thou ftill faithful, or doft thou love another? 

NERINA. 

To be fure I am faithful.-— But it is only on 
certain conditions. 

MARTIN. 

Conditions ! What are thofe ? 

NERINA. 

If thou wiflieft to marry me, thou muft bid 
farewel to thy matter. 

MARTIN. 

I don't believe I ftiall (hed many tears ab 
parting.— But why ? 

VOL. V. U NERINA. 
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NJERINA. 

I never faw fo brutal a youth ; fuch behaviour 
fuch difcourfe,! He fwears like a trooper ! — H« 
is a madnlan^ and fit only for Bedlam. 

MARTIN. 

We have learned all thefc fine things at 
the univerfity. • 

KERINA. 

I feel myfelf very angry with your univerfity. 
Parents are very wrong to fend their children 
there, if this is the education they receive, 

MARTIN. 

You muft diftinguiQi, my dear, between what 
the profeffors teach their fcholars, and what they 
are taught by bad company, 

NERINA. 

I have no occafion to make ahy fuch diftinc- 
tions. I am determined thy filly matter (hall 
not marry my miftrefs, and I want thy help to 
prevent the match. Agree to this and I am 
thine. 

MARTIN. 

With all my heart, but what can I do ? 

HERINA. 
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NERWArf 

Tell trie all that paffcd acthe.houfcdf madatn 

JLa Roche. 

'martin. 

*rell thee !->*— Canft thbii not imagine ?— ' 

KeIiinAw 
Nay, nay, but the circumftances. ' ^ 

Martin. 
I know of nothing uncommon or new; except 
indeed that my young mailer wrote a note for 
fifty ducats, payable to the bearer, and gave it 
to Caroline, who was obliged to give it to 
ttiadam La Roche. (Tbey wbifper) 

SCENE XIIL 

Nerina, Martin^ Merlin^ 
(.Merlin makes Jigns to Nerina that he has fometbing 
to fay to ber, and is perceived by Martin^) 

martin. 
Aha ! — ^Who is this ? . {afide) Soriie gallant, 
Qr I am miilaken^ 

MERLIN (to Nerina). 
Has my mafter been fighting ? 

U 2 MARTIN. 
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Pxay^ £r, )diat have you to fay to Nerina ? 

MERLIN. 

What is that to you, and plcafc ychi ? 

MARTIN. 

It docs not pleafe me. 

MERLIN. 

I ihall fay what I have to fay, notwithftandlng. 

MARTIN. 

That we (hall fee! 

NERINA. 

He only wants juft to fpeak a word with me. 

MARTIN. 

Here's a pretty lady! Devil take me if I 
don't believe ftie has already played me a trick* 

MERLIN {U Nerina). 
As I was faying—— 

MARTIN. 

If you fay any more you may cliance to feel a 
cudgel.* 

MERLIN. 

'Tis give and take, gentle fir. ^ 

NERINA* 
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Ar(» you oi^ ? 

MARTIN. 

Begone, Mr* Knave ! 

MERLIN* . 

We fliall fee who (hall begone MU 

MARTIN* 

This fellow has never been at college ; I will , 
flicw him what it is to be a matter of arts. {They 
^Jfault each other ^ and fight off the ft age) 

^ KERINA. 

I believe the world has loft its wits, to-day. 
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ACT m. 

SCENE I- 
Argan, Bardus, 

ARGAN. 

AFTER much trouble I parted them; and, 
for the greater precaution, I left Mondot 
with my .wife, thajt Ihe might be anfwerable for 
his conduft. Your fon is gone home, and thus, 
having prevented the moft immediate danger, 
we fliall gain time to accpmmod^te the affair, 

BARDUS. 

Mondor was certainly in the wrong. A filly 
fellow, who when he fpeaks is his own admirer. 
My fon, accuftomed as he is to the moft fublime 
contemplation, faw how ridiculous he make? 
liimfelf, and could not help pitying him. Your 
beau took offence, and in his warmth was guilty 
of fqmc extravagance ; for your great wits are 
very paffionate. 

ARGAK. 

To fpeak freely, fir, Mondor appeared to mc 
lefs to blame than your fon. He has indeed a 
lively fancy, but be is prudent. When the wit 

is 
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IS too flippant it makes us guilty of folly ; but 
when its ardour and rapidity are under the 
guidance of reafon, when it is prompt to con- 
ceive, quick in combining, and brilliant in reply, 
the man of wit then, in the general opinion, is 
fuperior to other men. 

BARDUS. 

Oh ! Oh ! I underftand you ; according to 
your definition, we algcbraifts are the only men' 
of wit, and this Mondor is a frothy fellow ; 
who, repeating his fine fimilies from Virgil and 
Horace, is an impertinent blockhead for con- 
tending with my fon^ I was obliged to confult 
my profeffor on an admirably new equation of 
a curve, which I mean to4nfert in my treatife, 
otherwife I (hould have accompanied my fon in 
his vifit^ I (hould have wanted time too ; for 
a friend has offered to accompany him into 
Holland, and thence to France, " 

ARGAN. 

Are you deterniined to fend hinj on his trar 
vels ? 

BARpys. 
To be fure I ani* He (hall form aa acquaint- 
ance with all the profeflTors throughout Ger- 
many and Holland. He Qiall afterward pro- 
ceed to France, to make himfelf an accomplifhed 
U 4 gentleman, 
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gentleman> ^d at lail travel to England^ t^t 
he may become deep deep ! 

ARGAN. 

Miglit I advife, before you fent your fon o^ 
his travels, he (hould be well acquainted with 
his own country. When fathers fend their chil- 
dren too young into foreign parts, and before 
their judgment is formed, they fix all their at- 
tention on whatever is vicious and ridiculous 
among the people they vifit. Their money h 
diffipated, and the whole fruit of their travels is 
fome frivolous and a^bfurd faihion ; an additional 
curl in the hair, or a new mode of ftitching 
tinfel on the coat* 

BARDUS, 

Oh! My gentleman is of a different fpecics, 
-—Why, fir, I have a coufin-german who, not 
long fince, fent his fon, a very ftupid youth, intQ 
France, to polifh and become a wit, 

ARGAN. 

And was he fuccefsful ? 

BARDUS. 

Humph ! He is not yet returned As for 

my fon, he (hall keep company with none but 
dukes, peers, and philofophers. 

2 ARGAN. 
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KB^ birthi will forbid Iwrn iih? company of tli9 
former, 

Nay, but he is fo learned J 

ARGAN. 

J once again repeat, nxy good friend, the 
French are very polite, and confer a thouftnd 
favours on foreigners ; but I would not havq 
you imagine that the beft company will take the 
trouble of rubbing oiF the ruft and poliftiing 
^ boy who has juft left college. To be fo re- 
ceived it is neceflary to be well-bred; and a 
man who goes to France before he is formed is 
in danger of never being admitted into any fych 
focieties. He may keep an opera girl, or aflbr 
f:iate with a petit maitre; but he will returjpi with 
ipqre foUie^ than he went, 

BARDUS. 

It is neceflary, however, that a young man 
piould fee the world. 

ARGAN. 

What is the fituation in life to which yon 
(jeftine him > 

BARDUS*^ 
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BARDUS. 

He (hall not be a foldier. It would be a pitf, 
indeed, he (hould be killed. He is my only fon, 
the prop of my family, 

ARGAK. 

But you wifli he fhould obtain fome employ ? 

BARDUS. 

He cannot interfere in finance ; fo vile an 
occupation would but proftitutc the majcfty of 
philofophy. 

ARGAN, 

What mud he be then ? 

BARDUS. 

I will make him a counfellor ! 

ARGAK. 

The bar has lately been purged of its vices j 
and law-fuits are fo repreffed that chicanery 14 
dying with hunger* 

. BARDUS. 

The claws of the cat will grow as faft as they 

are cut A certain judge determined a fuit 

againft my grandfather, Ariftoteles Bardus, and 
I have a defire that my fon (liquid be a jfudge in 
his turn, revenge my family, and regain th^ 
money that it has been robbed of by juftice. 

ARGAK. 
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AROAH. 

You will aft as you pleafc. Still, why fciid 
him to travel ? 

3ARDUS, 

Jt is a thing determined ; and, as rrjy friend, 
. who is to accompany him, departs tOrmorro\y, 
your daughter and he mud be affianced this 
evenings 

ARGAN. 

I (hall not for my own part oppofc it, |)ro» 
yide^-' — ^ 

SCENE II. 

Bardus, Argan, Nerina. 

KERiNA {to 4^gan in bafte). 
Sir! Sir! — —My miftjrefs djefirednje f^ t^l 
you that r 

ARGAK^ 

What? 

BARDIJS^ 

Have they fought ? 

K£RINA. 

No, fir. 

ARGAN. 

Have they quarrelled again? 

K^RlNA* 

No, fir. 

BARDUS. 
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BARDUS« 

Z^ounds! What is the matter then ,^ 

NERiNA (to Argan). 
Vij miftrefs deiired me to tell you that young 
Mr. Bardus, inflead of going home to liis f^^v 
ther's^ is gone wc do adt know where^ 

AROANv 

Well. 

Serina. 

And wc fufpcd that he intends to fight with 
Mr. Mondor, as fooa as ever the latter (hall 
leave the hqufct 

BARDU8. 

Oh, no !-^Hc is too prudent, If that be all| 
do not fear, child. 

ARGAN, 

Pardon me, fir, but this affair may have moro 
ferious confequences than you feem to imagine. 
We muft ad with all poffible precaution, and 
prevent mifchief, which is to be feared, f 21| 
NerinaJ Is Mondor ftill with qiy wife ? 

NERINAt 

Yes, fir. 

ARGAK. 

Defire them both to come hither. 

SCENE 
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SCENE III. 
Argan, Bardxts, 

ARGAN* 

We have had more thaa one melancholy cx- 
mmplc of the eScfts of fuch-like quarrels. Let 
me rcqucft you not to treat this as a trifle^ but 
to join with me in endeavouring to prevent the 
threatening mifchiejF, 

BARDUS. 

It is that curfed wit who has caufcd all, this 
uproar ! You ought to turn him out of your 
houfe! 

ARGAN* 

The^oung gentleman poffefics great know- 
Udgc, and tb<r moft brilliant &ncy of any man I 
know« His maimers are geotie— •->-• 

BARDUS. 

Very gentle, injiced, to infult my fon ! 

SCENE IV. 

Argak, BAtiDirs, MoNDOR, Mrs, Argak, 

Nerina. 

MRS. argan {ioberhujband). 
Really 9 my puppet^ tliou wih kill me to-day! 

This 
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This unfujfTerablc uproar has quite deranged mf 
card- party for the evening. We muft get thiaf 
chii of a daughter of ours ofF our hands, or wc 
(hall never have any peace in the houfe^ » 

ARGAK* 

Oh ! Here is Mondor, and we have nothmg 
CO fear. 

Tardus (with pajjion). 
So, my quarrelfomc gentleman; are you here? 
—It becomes you vaftly, indeed, to infult my 
fon, fir ! — But cannot you cite Horace, now, 
and give us poetical authority for being a fool ? 
Your head is well furnifhed with folly- 

MONDOR. 

I can perceive, fir, the dillike you have to the 
belles lettres does but increafc your dillike of 
me, bccaufe of ijiy unfortunate mifundecftand-* 
ing with your fon. 

3ARD17S (muttering)^ 
The rafcal ! 

ARdAl/. 

Be calni, fir ! Can there be fo much gall ici 
the bofom of a philofopher ? 

BARDirs* 
What ! fir, when he offends, when he infoltt 

me 
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me in the perfon of my fon ! Do but obfervc 
his mincing manner^ and his affefted fmiie. 

NERiNA (to Mrs4Argan). 
The philofopher is in a paffion, madim. Ha ! 
ha! ha! It is really pleafant to fee gravity 
and^— — 

MRS. ARGAN. 

Silence I 

BARDUS. 

To punidi him, let us affiance our children 
hcrci in his prefence. 

MONDOR. 

Heavens ! What do I hear ! 

MRS. ARGAN. 

We cannot do better, fir. 

MONDOR (kneels to Mrs. Jrgan). 
This is more than I can fupport. I conjure 
you, madam, not to drive rae to defpair ! Have 
compaffion on the prefent ftate of my mind : 
aft not fo precipitately ! Had not the refpeft 1 
entertained for you withheld me, I (houid have 
taken dreadful vengeance on my adverfary ; but 
to this I facrificed my feelings. 

MRS. ARGAN. 

You did yery right, and I am much obliged 
7 '' to 
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to you. But I muft marry my daughter, and 
certamly not to you, fir.— I am explicit* 

MO!fiK)R (rijlng). 
Then death is my only refogc C 

BARDUS* ^ ^ 

Make hafte; die as faft as you can ; you can« 
not do better. 

MRS. ARGAN (to Neritia). 
Call my daughter. 

SCENE V. 

Argan, Bardus, Mondor, Mrs. Argak, 
Julia, Nerina. 

mrs. argak. 
We muft end the bufinefs ourfelves ; for as^ 
to my hufband he will never come to a determi- 
nation. (To Julia) Come here, child. — Thou 
haft been informed I mean thee to marry young 
Mr. Bardus. 

juriA. 
You know my obedience, madam, and how 
fubmiflive I have ever been to your commands. 
I am acquainted with my duty, from which I 
will never depart ; -bpt, if my intreaties, my' 
prayers, can moVe you, if maternal teitdernefs.. 

lias-N . 
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ha? Jftill any power over your heart, forbear to 
fiwrce mp on amarriage which wHl infure a life 
of ihifery ! 1 am obliged tp confefs, I never can 
love the man yqu have chofcn ; a perfon who, 
the firft time I ftw him, infpired me with an 
averfioa which time never can efface, and which 
all the ftriiggles of virtue never could 

BARDUS. 

, . , \, 
Very fine, indeed ! (To Argan) You have 

given your daughter, fir, a very (hocking edu- 
cation ! Hear only how (he pretends to rea- 

fon ! I will venture my life fhe has not waited 
for your confent. She has chofen for herfelf. 
There is no void in her heart ; it is a plenum ! 
The dodtrine of attra6ti<m ! — You underftand 
.^hat I meah!-i-*Mii5 means ta'Aielctkis ^ly- 
jflower in her bofom ! . . . \ 

JULIA^ 

Interpret my meaning, fir, as you pleafe; but 
it is Jao wonder that I fbould complain of your 
fon, when I remember the manner jbn vhich he 
addrefied me. 

KEHINA. 

I never in my life faw fo rude a gentleman as 
this Mr. Student : he was for proceeding with- 
out farther ceremony to 

VOl.,V* X BARDVS. 
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BAllDtJS. 

Chambermaids, in my houfc, never fpcak till 
they arc fpokcri to. (To Argan) Do you think 
it right, fir, to fufFcr fuch incongruous difcourfe, 
and profiinc your cars with the babble of igno- 
rance ? 

KERINA, 

To be furc, fir, I ha'n't ftudied philofophy, 
like you, but I know what's what as well as ano- 
ther; and when I fee rudenefs and impertinence, 
I choofe to call them by their proper names. 

ARGAN. 

She is a good girl, but a little talkative. 

BARDUS. 

You will turn this huffey out of doors, Mifs 
Julia, if you pleafe, as fooi^ as you are married. 

NERINA. 

YcHi certair^ly forget, fir, that you are a phi- 
lofdpher. Why you are as eafily vexed as a 
filly giri like nie could be ! 

MRS. ARGAK. 

Pray haye done with thisnonfenfe, it diftrads 
my. brain, and gives me the fpleen to fuch a 
degree—— 

JUtlA. 
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JULIA. 

For the love of every thing which is deaf to 
you, madam, do not make my whole life wretch- 
ed becaufe you have conceived a niomentary 
difpleafure. ' 

» •: • ' ARC AN. '• 

Fear nothing, child, but behave as becomes 

you* - • ' ■ '' . ' : -^ 

" ' Ants..AR'GAi;r. '^ ^' " ' 

But where is yoiirfdn, fir } He makes us W^t 
a long' while. ' * 

.. '\ . S C E N. E 'Yh, y, "... 

ArgaN, BaROUS, MoNDOR, MERiLILK^ MR5* 

Argan, Julia, Nerina. 

' MERLIN (to ^andor.Jf* • 
.. Here is a letter which requires an iixunediato 
anfwer. (Prffenting bim a letter. J 

BARDUS# 

What is all this ? . 

A challenge, I am afraid. ("To Mwdor) Will 
you permit us, fir, to fee this letter ? I have rea- 
fon to— 

Take it^ fir, and read. (Prefenting the letter) 
t have no fecrets for you. 

X 2 AKGAN 
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ARGAN (opening the letter J^ 
You know why I aft thus- (reads J *' Vbur 
'^ merkj fir> has reached the ears of tnajeiHy. 
'^ The king is acquainted with your gentuv 
*^ aad your poverty ; and intends to give you 
*' a place at courts which will repair atll the in« 
" juries fortune has done you. Haften to re- 
*^ turn him thanksy and fliow that gratitude H 
^' not the leaft of your virtues**' (yfrgM giving 
hei the letter J P4rdon my fu%icioii8> fir, nor 
was it you indeed whom I fufpefted. I bayc 
gained the fatisfadion^ however^ of being firft 
informed of this good news> and^ like a true 
friend^ pMticipate in your hap|^ineft« 

iARpvs. 
Mereiftint^ieyable flattery! (foArgan) Goy 
feW'Off your knees, and worship the Will with a 
whifp who is ti> gUtter for a moment ahd difap<^ 
pear^ I do but defpife him the more. 

Julia (to Nerhta). 
Oh that thii fortunate change may but plead 
illbftuia^y with tny m(Kher ! 

ARGAN (to Bardus). 
The compliments I pay him are finccre; yott 
yourfelf are a witnefs I before did him juftipe. 
The diffejcence between efteeifting virtue, when 

rewarded 
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rewarded by power, and flattering the infignifi* 
cant atcendams on a coui;^, is grett. He will 
be my friend, when a courtier, as he has been 
before ; and, though I am not myfdf of noble 
blood, I have too much pride to cringe and 
fawn on footmen. The gfeatcft affront we can 
offer to the truly noble is to endeavour to infi- 
nuate ourfelves into their favour, by flattering 
{heir menial fervants. 

MONDOR« 

I am unworthy of the honqur my (bver^^ga 
has done me — ^Oh ! that at pref^nt this ci^|^ge:.^ 
pf fituarion might cntide me to afpire-— ^ 

MR$. ARGAN. 

Going to court ! 

BA&DUS. 

The court i$ a booby ! A fogl ! The court 
wants common fenfe | T^ court cannot fee 
merit! I thbugBt to have placed my fon at 
f:ourt, but I would fponer fead hinj to-r?^^-^ 



X3 1SCENE 
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SCENE VII. 

Argan, Bardus, Mondqr, Mrs, Argan, 
Julia, Nerina, MARTI^' out of breath. 

MARTIN. 

Oh fir I— Oh fir ! Ruin ! Dcfolation and dc^ 
ftrudtion ! • 

BARDUS. 

What now ?— What next ?— Why all this 
uproar ? 

▼^ MARTIN. 

My young maftcr, fir ! — My heart aches to 
remember it— 

BARDUS. 

What is the matter ? 

MARTIK. 

Your fon, fir !— Oh ! My good mafter !-^ 
Oh ! My dear matter ! 

BARDUS. 

Zounds ! Speak ! 

MARTIN* 

Pardon my grief, fir, for a momcnt-rr-Oh ! 
Oh ! Oh ! I cannot contain any longer. (Cries.) 

TARDUS. 
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BARDUS. 

, Either fpcak or, by— 

MARTIN. 

Sir, he has been moft uncivilly, mod pite*- 
oufly, moft vilely arreftcd, fir ! 

BARDUS. 

Arretted! 

MARTIN. 

He is at this moment in prifon, fir ! 

ARGASr* 

In prifon ! 

MARTIN. 

Oh! Oh! Yes, fir. 

BARDUS. 

When? — How? — ^What has he done ?-^Why 
is he arretted? — Speak! 

MARTIN. 

Since, fir, you defire I (hould give you a de- 
fcription, lend me your ear. — Pay attention! 
(He bemsy coughs y takes out bis bandker chiefs and 
wipes bis face) The fun had fcarcely finifhed 
his courfe, and had gone to fleep in the bofom 
of — of Phoebus, before young Mr. Bardus faid to 
me — -Come hither, faithful companion of my 
X 4 ttudies 
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ftudics and my renown, the rime is arrived when, 
by a ftroke — 3l bold (b:oke--«-a famous ftroke, 
we (hould revenge ourfclves of that inhuman 
forcercfs, madame La Roche ! 

MRS. ARGAK* 

Who is madam La Roche? I don't know fucb 
a perfon f I never met her at a card party, 

MARTIN. 

Have patience, madam, be attentive, and you 
(hall be informed. (Emfbatically) We iffued 
from our chamber, like light-armed troops, fur- 
niihed with nothing but a fling, and marched 
undauntedly till we came to the alley the hag- 
gard inhabits 1 The youth then^ nufing his voice, 
loudly and nobly demanded — ** Will you or 
will you not, madam> give me back my note ?^' 

BARDU8, 

What note ? 

MARTIN. 

A note for fifty ducats, drawn by my mafter I 

BARDUS. 

When? 

MARTIN, 

During the two days that we lodged in the 
gardens of Ci — ^Cii- — Oh! Sifyphus ! 

ARGAN. 
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AilGAN* 

How ! The young philofoph^r { 

BARDUS. 

Two days I ^i Go on >> 

MARTIN. 

' Will you, madam, or >vill you not give mc 
bacjc my note ? — ^No, fir ! flirilly (hrieked the 
witch ! — ThiB heavens' lowered, the thunder rol- 
led, and Mercury, the god of war, appeared. 
The fugitive nymphs defpairing fled from the 
fanguine field. Marja, the honey-lipped, Li- 
fetta, the flim, Harriet, the plump, and Caro- 
line, with the twinkling eyes, fought an afylum 
. in other abodes. The flinty heap, by paviqur 
ready laid, armed our magnanimous hands. 
Rude was the crafti of windows, and in fifteen 
rfiinutes three quarters and fcvent^en feconds, 
windows there were no more. The chairs crack- 
ed and crackled ! The feathers flew ! Shivered 
was the poU(hed glafs, and hurled to dud the 
china..vaf<? and nodding mandarin ! Yes, fir, a 
mandarin, in Drefden taught the palfy almoft as 
perfed as in Japan»-^Who having feen but 
would have wept ! 

3ARBUS. 

Come to the conclufion, rafcal ! 

16 MARTIIf. 
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MARTIir. 

The dreadful din alarmed the neighbours* 
A mighty lord who dwelt hard by arrived preli- 
minaries to propofe ; but we, breathing war and 
ruin, rejefted peace. Suddenly from the high 
ftair-cafe the magnanimous and lofty lord va- 
niflied! 

BARDUS. 

Fell ! 

MARTIN, 

Headlong, from top to bottom ! Clamour 
then exalted her voice! Auxiliary troops ^r* 
rived ! 

BARDUS* 

Who! What! 

MARTIN. 

Foot, fir ! That is to fay footmen. Pell mcU 
confufion dealt its blows around, on this fide 
and on that, on friend and foe. Then it was, 
amidft threatening perils, that the generous Bar- 
dus, like a lion's whelp, fell upon the foe. I 
followed his nodding plumes, blood-ftained, and 
waving over his vi<5torious head. He (hewed 
me the paths of glory; the hardieft warriors, 
when he appeared^ betook themfelves to fliame- 
ful flight. Vidlory was ours, when, oh grief ! 
oh ftiame ! oh cruel and infidious decree of fate ! 
3 ^ Then, 
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Then, while glory beamed upon our brows, 
then-H^ horrible to relate! Then in came the 
conilables; the conqueror was feized and bound 
in greafy cords, and dirty handkerchiefs. For 
me, feeing the vanquiftier vanquifhed^ I thought 
only of retreat. A hundred defcending blud- 
geons aflaultcd my fuffering (houlders, when , 
through the opening window I made a quick 
defcent, and by garden, lane, and alley winding, 
hither brought the tidings dire 1 Mean time your 
fon to prifon was condudted ! 

BARDtJS. 

Heavens! Is it poflible ! * 

MRStf AR6AN. 

I am really puzzled to know who this madam 
La Roche is* 

BARPUS, 

Philofophy in the hands of conftables ! 

ARGAK. 

Your fon, fir, has been guilty of too many 
follies for one day. 

BARDUS. 

I will be gone; I will put juftice to the blufti; 
I will make government a(hamed of itfelf, and 
deliver my fon. 

AR6AK;, 
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ARGAW. 

That ^ you ploafcj fir^ but your fon muft re« 
Bounce all thoughts of Julia* 

SCENETHELAST. 

Aroan^ Mondor^ Martinj Mrs, Argak, 
JtfLiA^ Nerifa, 

MRS. ARGAN. 

Madam La Roche ! What right has fuch ^ 
ocature to be called madam ? 

JULIA, 

Once more I breathe, {jlpproacbes and kneels 
to ber father) You have delivered me, fir, from 
the man who would have embittered every plca- 
fure, and a fecojid time have givea me life, 

MONPOR (kneeling likewije). 
Deign, fir, to extend and complete the gene- 
rous a6t ; -deign to join the hands of thofe whofe 
hearts already are united ! My good fortune has 
110 charms for n^e, (hopid it not render me lefs 
unworthy of my Julia. . 

JULIA. 

We hope every thing from the generofity of 

my dear father. 

MONDOR. 
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The efteciSi and rcTpcft. I eiMertab ficir you, 
fir^ , already make me youti. 

A110AK« 

Rife^ my children. (Emhruces thm) My 
daughceri fir^ is yours ; nor did I ever hefitate 
concerning your merit* I fhould have afted 
more 0penly» had it not been for the agreement 
that had been made^ between Mr. Barclus and 
my wife. 

Yes, puppet, your wife perfeftly underftands 
how to manage thefe matters. 

MONDOR. 

Let me obtain your confent, likewife, madam, 
and our joy will then be perfeft. 

MRSaARG^AN. 

Provided you have a good penfion, and the 
king (hpuld make you rich ^ 

argak. 
Let us not enquire Concerning riches : let love - 
only be crowned by fricndfhip, and the mar- 
ris^e wiU be happy. Fortune is frequently 
conflrained to follow in the q'ain of reafon an4 
virtue. 

MRS. 
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^ M^RS. ARGTAN. 

. Well, well, puppet, I am fatisficd. To rid one's 
felf of a daughter is^alwaysa very good thing. 

MOND.Q^ (to Julia)* 
: May I, my Julia, mafce you as happy as you 
•now mal^e me ! 

JULIA. 

liec me but poifefs your afiedion, and I haye 
nothing liiore to dcfire. ' * 

K£RINA. 

Ajid what do you intend to do, Mr. Martin ? 

MARTIK* 

Quit my mailer's fervice. 

NERINA. 

But you muft live. 

MARTIN. 

Do not trouble thyfelf about that ; I am a 
man of abilities ; I have been to the univeriSty ! 
I'll get to be the runner of fome minifter; he 
will give me a place, and, when I have grown 
fet in oiEce, Til marry thee \ r 

ARGAN. 

Come, let lis celebrate the fortunate conclu- 
fion of this happy day. 

THE ENP. 
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HITHER repair, daughter of heaven, god- 
defs of the afHided and the affedionate ! 
I^ft thy generous tears flow feft in pity to an 
abandoned lover ! Let thy hair difhevclled, and 
thy difordered robes refemble mine ! Be my voice 
the echo of thy plaintive accents! ^'Tis for 
thee tq ennoble my grief^ and to impart a grace 
to that defpair into which I am plunged, by the 
Oioft perfidious of men. Oh happy days, which 
oft with him I palled I Te do but aggravate my 
VOL. V. Y paioSr 
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pains, and to afflidlion add increaiing gloom, 
when I compare you to the forlorn conditioii in 
which I am at prefent leftl Yes, beauteous 
days, during which my hackney-coaches, fta- 
tioncd and governed by the high wifdom of my 
lover, at each (hake upon my rough pavement, 
infpired joy ; for thefc (hakes feemed but the 
bewitching coquetries of my faithlefs lover ! 
D^ys of delight, when he wa$ mailer of all the 
ridiculous ceremonies which were aded in my 
ftreets, or in my houfes ! Days on which my 
communicative Haude and Dcfchamps * fung 
his praifes, in every gazette I Oh days of blifs, 
in vain di I call you to mind! The hand of 
time, arme^ with his fatal fpunge, has oblite- 
rated ye from the number of exifling beings, fo 
that ye no longer live, except in my heart. 

Yes, perfidious man, in this poor galled heart 
thou art fo deeply engraven that nothing can 
efface thy image, except the total overthrow of 
my walls, and the deftruftion of my towers. 
Neither, oh moft inconftant of lovers, haft thou 
quitted me for a fuperior beauty; like her of 
Paris, whom we acknowledge to be the moft 
pcrfcft, of Rome the coquette, of London the 

debauched,' df Amfterdam the wealthy, or of 
* *' . • 

■^ Proper namei!, and doiibtlcfisp from the text, editors of 

1^ public papert. T. -* 

Vienna 
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Vienna the difdainful. Who is it that thou haft 
preferred td me? Who but a dwarfiQi drab, 
whpfe name is aimofl uiiknown among cities { 
The VenuS d£ Medicis could not be more en- 
raged, were (be to beh^old the little du Buiffon 
preferred to herfelf. And is it thus, cruel man^ 
t^at ttiou forgetteft my public purfe, which had 
(b often been opened to reward thy induftry; 
the (hops pf my traders, fo often ready to yield 
aJl their wareS to thee; my new town, fo eager 
to afford thee dejightful retreats ?— rl am choaked 
wifh grief ! But I (hall have the confolation to 
behold Bareuth not better treated than Berlin ; 
4nd, when afflidion (hall have fapped the foun- 
dation of all my palaces, when my inhabitants^ 
thy creditors, (hall all be dead with hunger, 
^rom the care which thou haft taken to (b-ip and 
leave them in poverty, then mayeft thou read 
this mournful epitaph upon my tomb. ^ 

By this deceitful world when left forlorn* 
O'er my remains in fruitlefs grief thpu'lt mourn. 
Exclaiming oft, as faft tliy tears (hall flow, 
TW faith and truth, Berlin, at length I know ! 

ATTESTATION. 

I, Hippocrates, by human credulity appoints 

od ^od of phyl^c, atteft, afHrm, confirm and 

y 2 guarantee 
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« 

guarantee that, fince the clandcftine departure 
of the baron von Pollnitz, fuch has been the 
grief of the city of Berlin, fhe has neither been 
able to eat nor drink : that this fpring, being at- 
tacked by a violent lownefs of fpirits, (he has 
endeavoured to drown herfelf in the Spree: 
that we indeed have faved her life, by phlebo* 
tomy, but that (he has (ince become pallid, and 
Is afBifted with a hedic fever, which preys upon 
and throws her into fuch violent heats that black 
clouds of falt-petre fame from her head, to the 
danger of her life, and that there will he fcricu- 
lum in mora, (hould not her regretted lover en- 
deavour to remove her affliftion, by confe(iing 
his errors, and yield her confolation by new pro- 
teftations of fidelity. 

PROPHECY. 

When the lion of the eaft (hall pafs through 
Capricorn and Canicula, the terreftrial powers 
(hall be moved, the three-headed dog (hall bark, 
the elements (hall (hake, and the trumpet of ru- 
mour (hall be heard in all parts, Announcing 
changes in the univerfe. Then (hall the bald 
horfe die with famine, and the fwallow (hall be 
the prey of the vulture. Monal ! Remember 
thy end^ wticb approaches ! . 
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T^HE poem of the Henriade is^known to 
^ all Europe; the numerous editions which 
have been niade of it have difperfed it among 
. all nations, that poffefs books, and that are fo 
far poliflied as to have a love for letters, 

M, de Voltaire is perhaps the only author who, 
preferring the perfection of his art to the diftates 
of felf-love, is never weary of corredting his 
faults. From the firft edition, when the Hen- 
riade appeared under the title of Poeme de la 
Ligue^y to the prefent, the author has certainly 
raifed himfelf to that point of perfeftion which 
men of genius, and the matters of their art, 
have generally better conceived, in imagination, 

* The League, a poem. 

Y 4 than 
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than they have ever foim4 \^ ppA^bl? to aN 
tain. 

The edition which is now pre(tented to tha^ 
. world is cpnfiderftbly augjrhente4 by tho author, 
This is an evident mark that the fertility of 
bis genius refembles an inexhauftiblc fountain ; 
and that we may always txpcG;^ without being 
deceived, new beauties, and a progrefs toward 
perfeftionj froni a writer fo exciellent^as ^^f de 
Voltaire. 

The difEculties which this prince of French 
poetry had to fvirmount, when he compofed hi% 
epic poem, are innumerable. He had the pre* 
jjudices of all Europe againft him, and thofd of 
his own nation, who were of opinion that an 
epic poem never could fucceed in the French 
language. He bad the mournful example of 
his, |)rccurfors,,who had a.11 ftumblcd in this rag- 
ged road. He had alfo to cpmba^ the fupcrftir 
tious refpeft which the learned paid tp Virgil 
and Horner. He hid befide a feeble and i^clir 
catc conftitution, which would have rendered 
any man lefs ardent than himfelf for the glory 
of his nation incapable of labouring. In defpite 
of all thefe impediments, M. de Voltaire haa 
accpmpliflied his purpofe, thoitgh at th? expei?.cc 
of his fortune, and often of his repofe. 

A genius fp vail, a mind fo fublime, and ^ 
i /. ma^ 
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man fo laborious as M. de Voltaire, would hav^ 
opened himfelf a road to the mofi; dignified 
funiftionS) had he wi(hed to depart from the 
circle of the fciences which he cukivated, and 
to dedicate his time to fuch affairs as the intereft 
and ambition of men bay^ ufually called fub^ 
ftantial employments; but he rather preferred 
to follow the irreiiftible impulfe of his genius 
than tbofe advantages which fortune mud have 
granted him perforce. The progrefs he has 
piade perfedtly correfponds with his attempt. 
He has done as much honour to the fcience$ 
as thf fciences have done to him. In the Hen* 
riade we Qiily know him as a poet ; but he is at 
the fame tim? ^ profound pliilofoph^r, and $, 
^gehiftorian. 

The arts and fciences refemble vafl coun^ 
pries, all of which it is almoft as impoffible for 
us to fubjugate as it was for Cafar or for Aleic^ 
ander to conquer the world. Great abilities and 
great application are neceffary to fubdue fome 
fmall diftrift. For this reafon, men in general 
proceed with a tortoife pace in their conquefts 
. of thefe fcicntific countries. It has ha,ppeQed 
however with the fciences as with the empires of 
?he earth ; they are divided among an infinity of 
petty fovereigns. Thefe petty fovereigns united, 
Jl^yt compofed what are called academies ; and 

9^ 
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as in ariftocraticai gavernments men are found 
who are born with fupcrior intelligence, and 
who rife pre-eminent to their rivals, fo enlight- 
ened ages have produced men who have concen- 
tred in themfeives fciences which might have af- 
forded fufBcicnt employment to forty thinking 
beings. Suchj in their day, were Leibnitz and 
Fontenellc, and fuch at prefent is M. dc Vol- 
taire. There is no fci^nce which does j)ot come 
within the fphere of his aiUyity ; ?ind, from the 
matt fublime geometry to poetry, all have been 
fubjeftcd to the power of his genius. 

Whoever is acquainted with the world, and 
whoever has read the works of M..de Voltaire^ 
will eafily conceive it was impoflible he (hould 
be fpared by envy, Superior merit added to ex^ 
tcnfive fame are generally revolting to the half- 
learned, the amphibious beings between erudi- 
tion and ignorance. The creatures, being them^ 
felves deftitute of talents, proudly ill treat thofe 
whom they think their inferiors, and obftinately 
perfecute that fplendour by which they are 
tclipfed. Malice and detraftion, ingratitude and 
hatred, leagued themfeives, as foon as they were 
able, againft M. de Voltaire. There is no kind 
of perfecution- which he has not endured ; and 
thbie miigiftrates who^ in. behalf of their own 
'^lory, ought to have afforded Jhim protedlion, 

feave 
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have cowardly abandoned hini to the m^e- 
volence of men who, by their crimes, havebee^ 
rendered his enemies, 

Notwithftanding the numerous fciences whicH 
divided the time of M. de Voltaire, notwith- 
ftanding his frequent infirmities, and the vexia* 
tions which the unworthily envious have occa- 
fioned him, he has brought his Hcnriade to that 
degree of perfeftion to which no other poem that 
I am acquainted with, ever attained. ' 

All poflible fagacity is found in the conduft' 
and plan of the Henriade. The author has pro- 
* litcd by the objeftions which have been made 
againft Homer and Virgil, The books r6f th» 
Iliad have little or no conneftion with each other, 
by which they have deferved the epithet of 
Rhapfodies, In the Henriade we find an inti- 
inate connexion between the parts ; they form 
but one fubjed, divided, according to the order 
of time, into ten principal aftions. The de-^ 
nouement of the Henriade is natural : it is th6 
converfion of Henry IV. and his entrance into 
Paris, which put an end to the civil wars of th4 
league that difturbed France. And here thft 
French poet is infinitely fuperlor to the Latin, 
who does not terminate the Eneid in fo intereft- 
. ing 2t manner as he begins: what follows are but 
fparks from that beautiful fire which the reader 
I admired 
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admired at the comthencement of the poem. We 
ipight fey that Virgil wrote the firft book in the 
fervour of his youth, and that he compofed the 
liOter at that period of life when the expiring 
imagination, and half-extingui(hed ardour of 
the mind, no longer permit the warrior to be ^ 
hero, nor the poet to difplay his genius* 

Though the French poet may, in fomc p^f- 
fages, imitate Homer and Virgil, ther^ is cer- 
tainly fomething original in the imitation, and in 
which wc'fce that the judgment of the French 
is infinitely fuperior to that of th? Greek or the 
Latin poet. Compare the defcept of Ulyffes 
into hell with the feventh book of the Henriade, 
^nd it will be found that the latter is enriched 
by numerpus beauties, for which M.de Voltaire 
is only indebted to himfelf. The fingle thought 
of attributing to the dreams of Henry JV. all 
that he fees in heaven and ii> iiell, and all that 
is prognofticated to him in the temple of fate, 
is alone wonh the whole Iliad ; for the dreao) 
of Henry IV. brings every thing which happen? 
to him within the rules- of probability; whereas 
the defcent of Ulyflcs into hell is deftjtqte of aU 
the pleafing incidents which mighp impart an 
air of reality to the ingenious fidion of Homer. 

All the epifodes of the Henriade are properly 
placed. Art is fo well concealed by the aq^ior, 
and appears fo truly nature, that it is with dif- 
ficulty 
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ficulty difcovered ; and we might fay that the 
flowers which the fertility of his imagination hai 
produced, and which embellifh every part of the 
poem, are placed there from neceffity. None 
of the trifling details are found which con- 
tinually recur in fo many other authors; and 
with whom fterility and bombaft fupply the 
place of genius. M. de Voltaire applies himfclf 
to defcribe, in an interefting manner, pathetic 
fubjefts, and he poffefTes the grand art of mov- 
ing the pafTions. Such are the affefting paflage^ 
that relate the death of Coligni, the aflaflination 
Qi Valois, the combat of the youthful Dailli, the 
adieu between Henry IV. and the beautiful Ga- 
brielle d'Etrces, and the death of the brave 
D'Aumale. We are agitated every time we read. 
In a word, the author only dwells on interefling 
parts, and pafTes lightly over thofe which would 
but lengthen his poem. There is neither too 
jnuch nor too little in the Henriade* 

The marvellous which the author has em- 
# 

ployed cannot Ihock any judicious reader: all 
is within the bounds of probability, according 
to the fyftem of religion. 

All the allegories which are found in this 
poen^' are. new. Here policy, which refides at 
the Vatican, the temple of love, true religion, 
the virtues, difcord; all the vices, all exift, all 

are 



ve ankpated by the pencil of M. de Voltairt* 
They are, fo many pidures which, in the judg- 
|i\catpf.connoifleurs, furpafs all that the mafter- 
ftrpkes ojF Caracci.and Pouflji^ have produced. ' 

I h^ve ftill itp fpeak of the poetry of the ftyl^i 
the part which properly charafterifes ^the poet* 
The Erencji language never acquired fo much 
force as it has donejn the Henriade. Dignity 
is' every >yhere difcoverable. The author rifes 
^ith infiaite ardour to tlie fublime, and when 
he fiills it is with grace^ and majefty. What 
warmth is there in his traits, what force in his 
charaft^rs and defcriptions, and how noble are 
his details ! The combat of the young Tqrcnne 
muft excite the admiration of readers in all ages# 
In depifting the art of defence, in the thrufts 
given, parried, retorted, and received, it was 
that M, de Voltaire chiefly met with impedi* 
n^ents in the genius of. his language. He ac- 
quitted himfelf however with all poffible glory. 
He tranfports the reader to the "field of battle, 
and we /ather think we behold a combat than 
read the defcription of one in verfe. 

With refpeft to found morality, and beauty 
of fentiment, all that can be defired is to be 
found in this poem. The fage valour of 
Henry IV, as well as his generoficy and hu- 
manity, ought to remain exemplary to all 

kings. 
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iiiigs, and tQ. all herpes, who fomctitiK^s with 
infenflbility pique themfelves on their rigoqf 
aad brutality .toward thofe whom thedcftinycf 
kingdoms, or the chance of war, has. re4vicc4 
.b^nfiaUi their pqwer* Let fqch.-b^, inforaicd, 
tjy. xhev^ay, th^at tru? grandeur, neither cort&^fts 
in • infle^'iJtMility t^or in tyranny^ but r^thff ia 
feJitimcAts i^e the .following, which the authpr^ 
wixh fq xi3juch dignity, expreffes. 

Am'itie, don du cicl, pkifir de grandes ames, 
Amftie, qu^ let roiS) ce^illuftres ingrats. 
Soot aflez malhcureux pour oe con^oitre pas.* 

The charaSer of Philip de Mornay may llkc- 
ipvife be ranked among the mafter ftrbkes of the 
Henriade- It is a charafter totally new. A phiio- 
fophic warrior, a humane foldier, and a true 
courtier, without flattery. An aflemblage of 
virtues fo rare muft merit our applaufe. For this 
reafon, the author dug deep into a mine fo rick 
How do I love to contemplate Philip dc Mor- 
nay, the faithful friend and ftoic, by the fide of 
his young and valiant mafter, every where repel- 
ling, but never inflifting, death ! Such philo- 
fophic forbearance is very diftant from the man- 

* Oh friendlhip, Heavcn^s gift, delight of mighty mind^ 
Which kings, illuftrious and ungrateful kiags, ♦ 

Are fo unfortunate at not to know* 

^ ■ , WLcrs 
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ners of our age; and it h deplorlble^ the good 
of mankind confidered^ that a charafter fo noble 
as that of this fage (hould only be the phantom 
of reafon. 

The Henriadc breathes nothing but humanity; 
this virtue, fo neceflary to princes, or father the 
only one they can poffefi, is ihceflkntly excited 
by Ml. de Voltaire. He pourtrays the vidorious 
king who pardons the vanquifhed; he condufts 
his hero to the wails of Paris ; where, inftead 
of facking the rebellious city, he furni(hes the 
aliments neceffary for exiftence to its inhabitants, 
who are afflifted by the moft dreadful famine. 

On the reverfe, he paints in the moft glowing 
colours the dreadful maflacrc of St. Bartholomew, 
and the unheard-of cruelty withwhichCharleslX. 
haftened the death of his wretched calviniftical 
fubjefls. The gloomy politics of 'Philip. 11. 
the artifices and intrigues of Sixtus Y. the 
lethargic mdolence of the race of Valois, and 
the weakneffes which love occafioned Henry IV. 
to be guilty of, are eftimated at their juft worth. 
M. de Voltaire accompanies all thefe recitals by 
Ihorc but excellent reflexions, which muft aid 
to form the judgment of youth, and impart to 
them fuch ideas of virtue and vice as they ought 
to conceive* 

The author of the poem every where recom- 
2 mends 
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ftitods fidelity to the people toward their laws, 
and their fovereignSi Me has immortalized the 
name of the prefident Harlai, whofe inviolable 
fidelity to his mafter merited fuch a reward. He 
has done the fame for the counfdlors Briflbn, 
Larchet, and Tardif, who were put to death by 
sthe factious* Tthis furniftied the author with 
the fallowing refleftion. 

V06 noms, toujours fameux, vivroot dans la memoire ; 
Et qui loeurt pour fon roi meurt toujours avec gloire *• 

The difcourfc of Poitiers, to the faftious, is 
as beautiful from the juftnefs of its fentiment as 
from the power of its eloquence. The author 
makes the grave magiftrate fpeak in the aflembly 
of the league, and corurageoufly oppofe the de- 
fign of the rebels, who were defirous to cleft a 
king among themfelves. He refers them to the 
legal dominion of their fovereign, of which they 
wiflied to be rid. He condemns all the virtues of 
the feditious, not excepting their warlike deeds, 
lince they became criminal the moment they 
Were aftivfe againft their king. But nothing 
I am able to fay can approach the excellence of 
this difcourfe. It muft be read with attention^ 

* Your names fliall moft renowned m hift'ry live j 
^ JSe dies with feme who dies to ferve his king. 

\oL. V. Z I only 
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I only endeavour to point out beauties to £h€^ 
reader, whofe notice they might efcape. 

I come to the religious war which is the fub- 
jeft of the Heariade. The author naturally 
muft expofe the abufes which the fuperftitiou^ 
and the fanatical ufually make of religion ; for 
we may remark, I know not by what fatality^ 
that thefe kind of wars haye always been more 
bloody, and more obftinate, than thofe which 
have been occafioned by th^ ambition of princes, 
or the intradtability off fubjefts. And, as fana- 
ticifm and fuperftition have, in all ages, beeni 
fhe engines of the deteftable poficy of the great 
and the clergy, it was neceflary to throw up an 
oppofing mound. The author has exerted the 
whole fire of his fancy, and every thirtg which 
eloquence and poetry could fupply, that he might 
expofe the folly of our anceftors to the eyes of 
their defcendants, and thereby preferve us from 
their efFeds. He wiflied to difencumber foidiers 
and camps of pundifious arguments, and the 
fubtleties of the fchools, and fend them back to 
the pedantic and the fcholaftic tribe. He wa«,. 
defirous eternally to wreft the holy fword from 
, the hand of mankind, which they receive at the* 
altar, and with which they unpitying mafllicrc 
their brethren. In a word, the welf^e and 
peace of fociety conflitute the principal aim of 

the^ 
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the poem^ and this is the reafon that the author 
£0 often bids us bewjure of the cragged and dan- 
gerous road of fanaticifm and falfe zeal. 

It appears^ however, for the good of m^nkind^ 
that religious wars are nd longer in fafhionj 
and thus affuredly there is a folly the lefs in thd 
ivorld. Biit I will venture to affirm we are in 
part indebted for this to that fpirit of philofophy 
which for fame years ha$ acquired influence in 
Europe. The more men are enlightened the 
lefs are they ftiperftitious. It was very different 
with the age.id which Henry IV, lived. Monkifh 
ignoranct,' which fui-paflcs all imagination, and 
the barbarifm of men who were unacquainted 
with any other employment than that of going 
to hunt, or to maffacre each other, gave accefs 
to the moft palpable, errors. Mary of Medicis 
and the faftioiis princes tnight therefore, with 
the greater facility, abufc the credulity of the 
pebple, fince thefe peoplfi were rude, blind, and 
ignorant. 

The polifhed ages, which hate beheld fciences 
■ flourifti, afford us no examples of religious nor 
of feditious wars. In the fortunat? times of the 
Roman enipire, I mean toward the end of thef 
reign of Auguftus, the whole empire/ which was^ 
compofed of almoft two thirds of the earth, was 
tcanqxiif an^j undifturbed. Men abandoned th^ 
Z a . interefts 
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interefts of religion to thofe whofe duty it wsts 
to be thus employed ; and preferred peace, plea!- 
fure, and ftudy, to the ambitious rage of dcftroy- 
ing each other, for the fignification of a word, 
for their own felfifli purpofes, or for the fatal 
attainment of fame. 

The age of Louis the Great, which may, 
without flattery, be equalled to that of Au- 
guftus, will likewife furnilh an example of a 

, happy and tranquil leign, with refpeft to in- 
ternal government. Unfortunately indeed it 
was troubled, toward the clofe, by the afcen- 
dency which father Le Tellier acquired over the 

. mind of Louis XIV* who began to decline. Bur 
this was, properly, the work of an individual ; 

. nor can it be imputed to an age in itfelf fq fruit- 
ful in great men, except with manifeft injuftice. 
The fcicnces have always contributed to hu- 
manize mankind^ by rendering them more mild, 

.lucre juft^ and lefs addifted to violence. They 
are at lead as aftivc as the laws, in behalf of the ^ 

• welfare of fociety and the happinefs of nations. 
This amiable and gentle mode of thinking iri- 

' fcnfibly communicates itfelf- from thofe who 

' ci'iltivate-the arts and fciences to the public and 
the vulgar. It" pafles from the court to the city, 
and from the city to the provinces. We then 
are convinced Nature certainly did not form vis 

that 
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that we fliould exterminate each other from the. 
face of the earth ; but on the contrary rfiat we 
fliould aid one another in oijrniutual wapits; 
that misfortune, infirmity, and death, are iq 
continual purfuit of us, and that to multiply th^ 
caufes of our miferies and our deftruAion, were 
madnefs in the extreme. 

We perceive, in defpite of the difFerenoe 
of rank, the equality which Nature has placed 
among all men, and the neceffity there is that 
we fliould live united m peace, be we of what* 
nation or what opinion we may. We learn jhat 
friendftiip and compaffion are univerfal duties : 
in a word, refledtion correds all the defefts of 
temperament. 

Such is the true ufe of the fciences, and fuch 
confequently ought to be our obligations toward 
thofe by whom they are cultivated, and who en- 
deavour to advance their promotion among us, 
M. de Voltaire, who embraces all thefe fciences, 
has ever appeared to me to merit a part of the 
pubhc gratitude, which part is the greater be- 
caufe h? lives and labours only for the good of 
mankind. This refleftion, and the defire I have 
always had to pay homage to truth, have induced 
me to procure the prefent edition for the public. 
I have, taken every care, which depended on 
Z 3 nie. 
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ffie, tp render it worthy of M. de Voltaire, and 
pf his readers. < 

In a word, I have jbought thaf %q beftpw 
marks of efteem on that admirable author was 
in fome manner to do honour to our age, and 
f hat at leaft poftf rity ^ould continually repeat-^ 
^' If the prefent century have produced cdc. 
^ brated men it has acknoijrledged their eiccel- 
^^ lence; nor were fhofe whom their merits an^ 
" their talents raifed fupcrior to vulgar and evef^ 
^' to great men fufFer^d to be oppreflTcd by ^nyy 
?f and faftion/' 
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jlddrefs a^d Hijlory or Statement of" the Cafe^ 
by way ofProIo^e. 

ADDRESS, 

IMPARTIAL READER, 

I AM a Jew, and the perfon againft whom I 
plead is a poet ; his name is Arouet de Vol* 
taire. Tb^e fubjeft of my fuit, which I take the 
liberty to fubmit to your judgment, may de- 
velope his charafter, and let you perceive how 
dangerous it is to have him for an opponent. 
J- (hall not endeavour, like him, to feduce the 
public, by addreffing a memorial to my judges 
p,bounding with falfehoods, and fafts inrirely op* 
pofite to th^ proofs giyen ia by each party, -and 
put into the h^nds of th^ high chancellor. I 
fliall not, Jike him, knock at every dpor to prcr 
fent this ftatement of my cafe, in perfon. . 

. I cannot, like him, borrow a black drefs from 
a bookfcUer, in which fo so to .court and throw 

myfclf 
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myfelf 4t the feet of the princes and princcfles 
to implore their protcftion. I am not, like him, 
fo ill advifed as to prefcribe to my judges the 
mode of conduft they ought, or ought not, to 
purfue. I never will venture, like him, to erafe 
words from a note of hand, and to add whole 
lines to the prejudice of my adverfary. In fine, 
I never (hall have the efirontery to tax my judges 
with ignorance, and to pretend it is their duty, 
in order to protcft qiy reputation, to change 
Jaws made for the good of fociety, and to fup- 
port the weak againft the ftrong, and the man 
pf inferior property againft him who Hves in 
opulence;. No, juft and penetrating Publicji I 
irefpe6t you too mucli to in^ginc I can irapofor 
upon you, pr by falfehoods to render myfelf 
liable to merit your indignation, your indiffer- 
ence in my behalf, and your contempt*. I am a 
merchant, and two thoufand crowns neither can 
ruin me nor make my fortune ; for that depends 
pn the good or ill opinion you may entertain 
pf the trade in which I am engaged. 

I fwcar by all that is moft facred, by you 
yourfelvps, that I neitlier ad4 nor diminifh to 
the circumftances which have given birth to the' 
complaints tftat I have taken the liberty to lay 
before his majefty againft Voltaire, and to the 
Jaw-fuit into which I liave been compelled, by 
7 th<5 
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jAc unw.orthy procejdvire of the moft fordid and 
detcftable of poets and of men. I fpeak of the 
author of the Henriade. Pardon, indulgent Pub- 
Jic, exprejlHons diftated by the afflidion of an un- 
fortunate youth ; who, inconfequence of the cruel 
vengeance of Voltaire againft the fon, has lately 
loft what was deareft to him in the whole world, 
a father who loved, and who was tenderly be- 
loved by, his children; of whom he alone con- 
stituted the happinefs ; a father who was a good 
citizen, and I will not fcruple to fay efteem- 
ed by all perfons to whom he had the honour 
jto be known. Yes, for fuch a father, whom in* 
gratitude, avarice, and knavery the nioft notori- 
ous has lately robbed me of, fpr ever fliall I weep* 
My fudden imprifoniTient by the guards, con- 
trived by Voltaire, without the knowledge of the 
high chancellor, was as^ fuddenly the death of 
this fathor. And will M. de Voltaire ftill con- 
tinue fo void of feeling as to hear the complaints 
and cries of feveral orphans, and to behold th^ 
fears, the mournful affliftion, the defolation, 
fhe defpair of a whole family, when thefe have 
all been the work of the cheating arts of the 
iieur de Voltaire ? 

Pardon, once more, pardon me, indulgent 
Public; my grieved heart makes me forget the 
refpeft I owe you. It is for you to fpeak of 

my 
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my caufe ; it is for you to weep the irreparable 
lofs I have fuftained, by. the death of fo good a 
father. Yet what man among you is fo ftony- 
hearted a ftoic as to condemn me for the teara 
with which I ftain this paper ? 



HISTORY OF THE CASE. 



ON the 23d of November, 1750, M. de 
Voltaire fent for me to Potfdam, and pro- 
pofedthat I fliould go^ on his behalf, to Dref- 
(ien, to purchafe fteuer bills * at thirty-five per 
cent below par> I anfwered the faid fieur de 
Voltaire that fuch a kind of tranfadlion could 
not fail to give difpleafure to the king of Pruffia ; 
on which he prdtefted he was too prudent to un- 
dertake any thing widiout the confent of his 
majefty; and, on the contrary, if I executed 
my commiffion well, and could procure him 
bills, at thirty-five per cent below par, I- might 
depend upon his protection, and afllire myfelf 
of a title which would be exceedingly flattering 
to me. 

Such-like hopes induced me to accept a letter 
of exchange, for forty thoufand livres, drawn 
upon Paris; another of" four thoufand crowns, 
upon the jew Ephraim; and a third, of four 

* Bills iffued by the court of SaXony for the 'debts of g6- 
vcrnment, and which were purchafed at a very low price. 
iThe ting himfelf trafficked largely In thefe bills. See Haa- 
way, vol. i. p. 444, Lon. Quarto, 1762* 

thou- 
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thoufand four hundred and four crowns^ on rhf 
father. At length, according to the ftipularions? 
we had entered into, I put fome diamonds into 
his hands, which he kept as fecurity for the fura 
of eighteen thoufand four hundred and tfeiriy 
crowns, which he intruded to me before I de- 
parted for Drefden. 

The Jew Ephraim refufed to pay me the foui^ ' 
thoufand, faying he had no money, belongiiig , 
to the fieur Voltaire* The latter fent his fer- 
vant feveral times, and at length commanded 
him not to leave me till 1 had departed from 
the city. The day after I was gone, Ephraim 
teprefented to him that he had done wj^ong to' 
employ me lii an affair concerning which I ccr^ 
tainly fliould not give myfelf any trouble ; for 
that I often fold diamonds to the court of Dref- 
den, and that it was very probable he fhould 
be betrayed by me. Ephraim at the feme time 
offered to procure him fteucr bills to the value 
of thirty thoufand crowns, without requiring 
cither money or a letter of exchange, till he 
ihould firft have delivered in the bills, and only 
requefting the honour of his prbteftion, whieh^ 
at a fimilar price, is never riefufed by the fieur 
Voltaire. 

This offer of the Jew Ephraim occafioijcd V<rf- 
tairc to repent of the comn^iffion be lad given 
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mc, and induced him, wlthptit toy knowledge, by" 
the next poft, to proteft the letter of exchange 
for the forty thoufand livres, which he had given 
me to negociatc, drawn upon Paris, aftd which 
I really had negociated, by the aid of M. Ho- 
man of Leipfic- I am in pofleflion of a paper 
figaed by the fieur Voltaire, in which it is faid 
J was not to be accountable for the letter of ex* 
change fojf forty thoufamj livres, before the 14th 
of December. The letter was notwithftanding 
protefted, on the 1 2th o^ this month, by the 
order of the fieur Voltaire, at Paris. 

I was informed of all this on my return from' 
Drefden, and I reproached the fieur Voltaire 
with the infinite injury this proteft would be of 
to me, in my mercantile tranfadions. I repre- 
fented to him that he would have ruined me paft 
refouree, had I been unfortunate enough to have 
purchafed bills ; that the ill intention he had to 
bring me into trouble, by protefting the letter of 
.exchange, which I had only accepted to oblige 
him, was eatfily vifible in the manner of his pro* 
cecding ; I not having, like him> any proteftion 
powerful enough to guard me againft the confe*' 
quences of fuch a traffic. 

The fieur Voltaire replied that I had been 
too dilatory in ferving him, in an affair that re* 
quired fuch hafle ; that every ft?p t took was 

fcaudu* 
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fraudulent; that it was my duty to endeavbt# 
t6 make reparation ; that nothing was rriore czff 
than to purchafe fteuer bills, at the current price, 
by perfons on the fpotj and that he was exceed- 
ingly diffatisfied to meet me again without any 
luch bills, which he certainly would hare kept. 
Hereupon I informed him it was impoflible 
1 fliould overlook this affair, without laying my 
complaints ; ^nd, to appeafe me, he told me he 
would procure me fufficient recompenfe, and 
that he woiild pay the expences of the proteft> 
as well as of my journey. With refpedl to my 
trouble, and lofs of time, be faid I fliould be 
fatisfied, and that he would begin by purchafing 
the brilliants which I had left with him during 
my abfence ; for that be had worn them at Potf- 
dam, on his crofs, and on his theatrical drefs* 
Accordingly^ on the day of his arrival at Berlin, 
be bought brilliants to the amount of three thou* 
fand crowns of me, and I returned him the ba- 
lance for the fum of four thoufand four hundred 
and thirty crowns, which had beeft affigned tb 
me by him on my fadier. Acquittances were 
jeciprocally given on this oecafion, after which 
we neither of us had any claim on the other re- 
fpefting thefe brilliants; the protefted letter, 
and the infinite damage which it did me in trade 
excepted. 

Thrccf 
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Three days after the purchafe had been made 
the fieur Voltaire again fent to me for rings to 
.the value of two thoufand crowns, and defired 
me to call upon him in a few days. In the inr 
terim, he defired me to let him have fome fur- 
niture. Accordingly, I fent him a large look- 
ing-glafs, and went to him to requeft he would 
conclude the laft agreement, or reflore my dia- 
monds. 

The fieur Voltaire (hut up the glafs in his 
chamber, and told me he would neither pay me 
for the rings nor the glafs, but that he would 
keep them to indemnify himfelf for the too h^fty 
bargain which he pretended he had made with 
rne before ; although the brilliants for which he 
gave three thoufand crowns had been taxed by 
M, Reclam, before the agreement was conclud- 
•ed. At the fame time he forcibly took a ring 
from my finger in the palace. His fervant, 
named Picard, was prefent, He afterward (hut 
the door in my face, and bad me go and com- 
plain where I pleafed. 

On the morrow, Voltaire came, with a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the king^s fervice, defired him 
to judge between us, and intreated him to bring 
me to his houfc. Scarcely had I entered before 
Voltaire, in the prefence of the lieutenant-colo- 
nel, purfued rt\c about the chamber, feized me 

VOL. V, jP^$, hy 
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by the throat, calling me a knave, and told mc 
1 did not know the perfon with whom I had to 
do. He added that he had the power to throw 
me into a dungeon for the remainder of my life, 
but that his clemency would however pardon 
my crimes, if I would take back the brilliants 
which I had fold him, and reftore the three thou- 
fand crowns, and all the writings^at had pafled 
between us. I replied this could not be ; and 
added, he would not have bought the brilliants 
if he had not found the purchafe to his advan- 
tage; and the more efpecially as they had been 
taxed previous to the purchafe, 

Voltaire in his fury would have ill treated me, 
and I left the chamber to go and lay my com- 
plaints before his majefty. Highly angry at the 
proceeding of Voltaire, the king fent me to the 
high chancellor, with orders to judge the caufe 
with rigorous impartiality. I have already con- 
fronted the fieur Voltaire^ at two fittings. His 
fervant Picard has already on oath given him the 
lie, relative to his denial of having taken the 
ring by force. I fummon him to produce the 
agreements that were made between us, and he 
affirms he has no agreements ; but that he en- 
trufted the fum of eighteen thoufand and thirty 
crowns to me, without requiring the leaft fecu- 

rity ; which is very like the adt of Voltaire. 

He 
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He farther affirms that he gave me this fum 
to purchafe diamonds and furs, ' at Drefden, it 
the current price, and at the rate of thirty-five 
crowns each. I proved to him, by various notes 
^d orders, in his own hand-writing, that ev-efy 
thing I have advanced is truth, and he is dar- 
ing enough to reply that thefe notes and orders 
have been fnatched up by me, » after he had 
thrown them into the fire. I gave him a bill 
which begins, *^ I have fold the following articles 
*' to Mr, 8fc/' and he has rewritten- all the 
I lines that the writing might refemble his ; and 

has added, at the top of the bills, " for the pay- 
^* ment of three thoufand crowns ftipulated by 
. '^ me/' This laconic ftyle was fitted to the fmall 
' fpace which was left at {he top of the bill, where 
he has erafed the accent of the (f from ;he word 
faxe * and has added ahlfis to make the words 
hrillans taxakles^. He could not aft in likp 
manner by th^ word eftme \ becaufe if was too 
near the word? that follow. This contradiftion, 
the ftyle, the different colpur of the ink, the lame 
form of the letters, and the beginning of the 
phrafe yai vendu § by a capital J, fufiiciently 
Uttcft bis crime, 

* Taxed. 

f Taxable bnlliantt* 

X Efteemcd. 

§ I l^ave fold. 

A 5^ ^ J prefeni 
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I prcfent the certificate whicli accpixipanied 
the diamonds that were fent to be taxed by Re- 
clam, and this he dares to difavow. He pro- 
duces another tax, which was made by five 
workmen, who are all of them perfons who work 
only for Ephraim, ^and who have taxed the bill 
according to tlie orders given them by Ephraim, 

Juft and refpeftable Public, what ought my 
claims 16 be ? To you I appeah Forget for s^ 
moment the immortal works of the poet and thei 
philofopher, and do you pronounce fentence* 
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B R A M Af 1 S PERSON jE.^ 

Gulp-all, the Tantalus at Law« 
MamMoK, the Genius of Gulp-all. 
IsHMAELy a Jew and a Jeweller. 
RABiKEt, another Jeweller, the Son of IfhmaeL 
Bottomless, the Judge. 
' Clutch, Firft Serjeant. 
Swallow, Second Serjeant. 
Crispin, the Valet of Gulp-all. 
Puff-paste, Counfel for Gulp-all. 
Waver, Counfel for Rabinet. 
Guards. 



* To juftily what perhaps might otherwifc have the ap^ 
plarancd of burlefque affcdation, the following is the Frcncli 

DRAMATIS P E R S O^ jE. 

Angoule-tout, Tantale en Proces. 
Mammon, Genie d'AngouJe-tout. 
IsMAEL, Juif Jouaillier. 
JRabinet, Jouaillier Juif, fils dlfmael. 
'Abime Louche, Confeiller de Juftice. 
Gripe-par-tout, I. Serjent. 
AvALoiRE, II. Serjent. 
Crispin, Valet d'Angoule-tout. 
BouDiNET, Avocat d' Angoule-tout. 
Branlefin, Avocat de Rabinet. 
Garde de Soldats. 
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SCENE I. 

Gulp-all, Mammon 

GULP-ALL {embracing Mammon). 

COM E to my arms, my beloved Mammon. 
Forfake me not. Thou art the deareft 
thing I have on earth, the fupport of my age, 
and my folace. Without thee what were al* 
my wit and genius ? Thou alone canft conftitut; 
my happinefs. Deprived of thy aid my works 
would fink in the ftreams of Lethe, and eternal 
forgetfulnefs. But thanks to thy favours, I 
have no fuch fears. The great difcover charms 
in all I write ; my name is renowned, honoured, 
and known even to the printer and the printer's 
devil. Come therefore to my arms ; thou canft 
infpire me with rhimes, and didate the fublimeft 
A a 4 verfc. 
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verfe- Wherefore art thou filent? Wherefore 
feeineft thou at fault ? 

MAMMON. 

Sir, I am covered with ruft from head to fbor* 

GULP-ALL. 

How! 

MAMMON. 

Continually am I left a Iblitary hermit. If 
you are vifited, I am kept reclufe. Even when 
your moft intimate friends are with you, I am 
confined in fome corner. You hide me from 
the light of day, and my affliftion is intolerable* 
I am never fo dear to you as by the taper's 
gleam. If you perfift in keeping me thus con- 
cealed I doubt you will .die in this mortal fin- 

GULP-ALL. 

Alas ! dear Mammon, how little art thou 
acquainted with the world ! Wert thou once 
feen, my lofs would be irreparable. I fhould 
never behold thee more! Thou wouldcft be 
raviftied from me ! My grief of heart would be 
unceafing, and the day in which thou (houldeft . 
fee the light and walk abroad would to me be 
a day of endlefs mifery ! Be fatisfied : confide in 
me. Nothing can be fo proper as that thou 

fliouldeft 
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fiiouldefl: remain here with me,' at peace, in fome 
ujifufpefted hiding place* 

Mammon^ 
But, fir, once again I am all ruft by fo remain- 
ing. A little freih air is e^sccellent for the health, 
efpecially th€ open air- 

GULP-ALL. ' 

Thou {halt not quit the houfe, I am too much 
interefted in thy fafety. 

MAMMONi 

Nay but, good fir, refle6t ; to keep me always 
thus confined will but increaft my rufty appear- 
ance. 

GULP-ALL. 

No matter, I tell thee; prithee fuffer tfcyfelf 
to be guided by me. There is no harm in a- 
little ruft. But, for fear of accidents, I like an- 
other Scapin will hide thee in this fack. (Hejhews 
Mammon a large Jack) I am fearful left any one 
fliould enter; thieves are prowling about; and, 
w6re I to lofe thee, I fhould lofe the whole 
world. 

MAMMON. 

How ! Sir! Tie me up in a fack! Confider 
the confequences, -i 

CULP-ALL, 
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GULP-ALL. 

No, no, I will take care to pay thcc hourly 
vifits; no harm (hall come to thee»^ {He puis 
bim in tbefack.) 

Mammon (in tbe/ack)i. 
What gloomy abode is this ? — Live in a fack ! 

GULP-ALL. 

Tis for thy fafety as well as mine* 

MAMMON. 

Mine ! ^I love the light. 

GULP-ALL. 

Thou Ih^lt not be permitted to fee tlie fmal'>> 
left ray. Do as I command thee. Lie clofe, 
for thy own, as well as for my perfonal welfare. 
Roll thyfclf up, and do not ftir, except when I 
come to give thee air. {Gulf -all ties up thejacki^ 

f 

MAMMON. 

Oh ! Oh ! Gently ! — How you fqueeze me ! 
If you (hould but burft the leaft hole in the fack, 
may the devil take me if I don't efcape. 

♦ It muft be rcmembcird that Mammon, who is the genius 
of our hero, (hould have his drefs covered, before and behind* 
from head to foot, with gold coins of every fpecies. 

S GUtP-ALL 
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t5ULP-ALL (with a lighted candle and wax). 

Banifli thy apprehcnfions ; FU fee that the 
fack (hall have no holes ; and I will feal it pp 
that the air may not get in. . ' 

MAMMOfl. 

Lord, fir, take care ; you will burh niy head; 
the wax is a little too hot, ^nd will run through. 

GULP-ALL. 

Fear nothing. Lie clofe.— So far fo good— 
Now for the feal. 

* MAMMON* 

Oh! The wax! The wax ! 

OULP-AL. 

Do not make fuch a hoife, I tell thee; wax 
grows cold in a moment. 

MAMMON. 

And muft I never quit this dark dull dwel- 
ling? 

6ULP-ALL. 

No ; thou haft my prohibition. I purpofely 
keep thee here. I (hall have an eye on the fack. 
Do not think to budge a foot. 

SCENE 
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SCENE II. 

Gulp-all in/Jolihquy^ with Mammon in thi 
Jacky by bis fide. 
I muft now call my valeti The rafcal is a 
knave ; a fly dog. It grieves me to rccoUfcft 
it. My blood boils when I obferve him. I 
think I continually fee bird-lime on his fingers; 
Whenever I count my nuiney, he watches me 
as a cat watches a moufe ; examines the direc- 
tions of my letters, and reads every thing of 
which he' can catch a glinipfe. Though I keep 
but one fervant, h^ is equal to a Hundred 
enemies. 

SCENE IIL 

CrispiiT, GJuLP-ALL, Mammon xh the Jd(k; 

GULP-ALL (calling). 
Crifpin! 

CRfSPiM (an/weriHg). 
Sir. 

GULP-ALL. , 

You muft go on an errand for me. Beward 
that you take nothing ! Be cautious! Letmefeely 
have you got nothing here ? (JFeels bis fackets.)/ 

CRISPIN. 

Sir, you wrong my fidelity. 

7 CUiP-ALL» 
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GULP-ALL. 

Ah ! this is the contir^ual way with fervants j 
fhey will chatter. But what if I fhould find 
ibme proof that tho\| haft taken fomething that 
belongs to me ? \yhat would^ft thqu anfwcr 
fhen? 

CRISPIN. 

Sir, ypi? can find no fuch thing. I ana, anjd 
always have been, a faithful fervant. 

GULP-ALL. 

Thou art always eating ! Am not I thy mafter^^ 
and doft thou forget that I am obliged to pay 
for all? Thi? ravenous appetite of thine is not 
at all to my tafte. Thou ihouldeft be more 
moderate. I am eternally bidding thee fhut 
thy mouth, and forbear to gormandife ; but I 
do npt fee that thou art ever the. better for 
bidding. 

CRISPIN. 

I really, fir, do not know what you would 
Jiaye. Your fufpicions forbode ill to me; J 
. never am allowed to breakfaft^ I eat nothing 
but what you leave, and that is little enough, 

GULP-ALL, 

The lying l^nave ! To grumble too, after 
ftuffing fo immoderately ! Let me hear no more . 
of this ; mind what I fay, yqu muft go this in- 
fant on a meflage fof me to a jeweller's, a Jew 

nam<?d 
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iiame4 Rabinet. Tell him I am waiting for 
him in my cabinet. Let him bring with him 
his beft diamonds, and rings of all forts, emeralds, 
brilliants, in a word, all he has, that | may have 
the greater choice before I buy. Begone, lofc 
not a moment. It is a bufinefs of importance; 
I wifti to appear at court like a perfon of great 
eonfequence. (Cri/pin eyes the Jack.) 

CRISPIN. 

This fack is greatly fwelled ! 

GULP-ALL, 

What is that to thee? The fpit does not turn 
to regale thy noftrils. Begone! Do ^ | bid 
thpe. 

CRISPIN (going). 

Yes, I (hall go. (afide) Who ever beheld 
fuch avarice ! But of this I have proofs enough; 
ihc very remembrance takes away my breath, 

SCENE IV. 
Habinet, Crispin, 

CRISPIN, 

This villainous fordid mafter of mine, this 
hunks, keeps every thing under lock and key, 
even to the ends of candles, I once found one 
by chance, a morfel of an inch long, and he 
threatened to break every bone in my body, 

treated 
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treated me like a thief, and called me a thoufand 
abufive names. I am obliged however to fub* 
mit— — Then there is the black coat, » which he 
h^d of thje undertaker, and which he could not 
wear till it was taken in-rrr- 

KABINET. 

Well ! What fays Mr. Gulp-all ? h he dc^ 
termiijed to buy my diamonds? 

CRISPIN. 

Yes, yes, I tell you ; he is determined ; do 
not doubt; he will take all you can bring; 
he is an amateur in jewels and diamonds. Fol- 
low me, and you will fee whether I have told 
you a word of a lie. 

RABINET. 

I will go home and load myfelf with all my 
ftock. 

You will do right. You ma,y depend upon 
your money ; he is well provided ; he has fuqh 
influence at court ; he is beloved by the great. 
Come along, follow me, Rabinet. 

RABINET. 

The value of what I have about me - 

CRISPIN (interrupting bim). 
Qh, I underftand nothing of arithmetic. 

RABINET* 
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RABINET. 

Amounts to fall eighteen tboufand crowns. 
I am very certain the court will not countenance 
a thief; and, as your mafter is a famous poet, I 
Ihall run no rilk in leaving my box with him. 

CRISPIN. 

None in the world, I tell you. Let us begone, 
follow me, and don't keep counting your fingers j 
I will immediately introduce you into his cabi- 
net. This is hi^ houfe; enter and fpeak to him, 
(^Lays bold of the arm of Rabinef) Stop, I had 
forgot ; I muft go before. No perfon is fuffered 
to enter here without firfl: fending in their name. 

RABINET. . 

^Vell, well, make hafte. 

S C E N E V. 

RABINET. 

I hope this vifit will enrich me. If his mafter 
(fliould buy all I bring no one knows the gain I 
flioiild make. I will leave this country, and ga 
into Holland ; I fliall be oae of the wealthieft of 
Jews. I will thence traverfe land and fea, with- 
out fear of death or danger, and after I have 
feen the four quarters of the world, I will then 
fettle. Such is my intention. Byt here comes 
the mafter and his valet, 

scEN:p; 
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SCENE VI. 

Crispin, Gulp-all, RABii^Et* 

CRISPIN. 

Here, firy is the Jew ; and I affure you, fir, 
he is as much of a Jew as you could wilh. Why, 
fir, he ha^-all forts of precious ftones; your fiery 
red carbuncle ! And your yellow turkies ! And— . 

RABINET, 

Blue turquois he would fay. 

CRISPIN. 

Yes, Yes — —I am not much of a connajbun. 

gulp-all (Jo Rabinet). 
If you have any fine^ brilliants, I am your 

purchafer. Have you a large quantity? 

rabinet. 
As many as are worth eighteen thoufand four 
hundred and thirty crowns. No jeweller in town 
can gainfay it. 

GULP-ALU 

Well, well, (how them! Show them without 
more words ! I will buy them all. 

RABINET. 

Here then, fir, is my whole box. 

GULP*ALL. 

Open it I ^ 

VOL. V. B b RABINET 
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R A B I NET (opening the box) • 

It is well garnifhcd Eighteen thoufand 

four hundred and thirty crowns — 

GULP- ALL {taking bis box). 
Oh, with refpcd to its value we fhall not 
differ, I have no doubt but your diamonds are . 
good, you never carry counterfeits. (Here, in- 
Jlead of money. Gulp-all takes a note from his 
pocket) Take this note, my name makes it 
hegociable; it will be paid by my banker, at 
Paris. 

RAglWET. 

It is impoffible, fir, I Qiould take this; I 
would rather have ready money. 

GUL p-ALL (ftill keeping hold of the box). 
What a man you are \ Go then to Drefden ; 
I am very intimately acquainted with a banker 
there, who has always taken a pleafure to oblige 
"me. He knows how rich I am grown by rhim- 
ing, and he will not fail, when he fees my note,^ 
to pay you to the laft farthing. 

RABINET. 

- Let roc fee whether it be properly drawn* 

GULP-ALL (gives him a forged note and keeps 

the box). 
Oh, yes, yes ! You will have no fraudulent 
trick played you here. 

* RABINET 
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RABiNET {accepting the note). 
1 (hall certa^inly fet off to-morrow. 

GULP-ALL, 

Farewel! 

CRISPIN {afide^ and going with bis mafier). 
The Jew will remember tha Chriftian, or I 
am deceived. 

SCENE VII. 

RABINET (alone)* 
This will either be greatly to my lofs or gain. 
Yet I am unwilling to take the journey. - 

Words are but wind. 1 will firft inform my 

father of the affair And very fortunately here 

he comes! 

SCENE VIII. 

Rabinet^ Ishmael. 

RABINET. 

Permit me, fir, to impart an affair to you on 
which I wi(h for your opini6n. How would 
you have me aft on this occafion, in which For- 
tune feems tb accoft me open handed ? (Shows 
him the note.) I think, fir, I (hall be no lofer 
in this bufinefs. 

ISHMAEL. 

What does this paper mean ? 

Bbl RABINET. 
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AABINET. 

It is a note given me by a poet, who rcfidcs 
at court, and who keeps only one footman. I 
believe him to be an honeft man* I am to be 
paid the fum of eighteen thoufand crowns for 
this note. He has been kind enough to pay 
me four hundred crowns down. I have taken 
leave of,him, and am going to-morrow to Dref- 
den, to receive my money; but I was firfl de- 
(irous of alking your advice. 

ISHMAEL. 

Truly, my fon, I know not how to advife— I 
fear you are deceived !— ^ — Yes, I fear it very 

much ! I fear there is fomc trick at the 

bottom, by which you will be ruined. Refleft 
well on the fubjedt ; and before you go let the 
note be examined by fome perfon. To own 
the truth, I fear it is not a good one. 

RABINET. 

How, fir ! Mr. Gulp-all appeared to ad with 
great fincerity. His fervant came by his order 
to fetch me ; I could neither refufe to go nor 
to ftiew him my diamonds. ' How could I fup- 
pofe he meant to wrong me ? He is the fevourite 
poet of the king ! He kept all my jewels, to 
which I agreed, when he gave me this note. 
He is a worthy man, and I certainly ^ fhall be 
paid the money, conformable to his note. ' 

ISHMAEL. 
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ISHMAEL. 

Do you not perceive thefe erafiires? What 
can they mean, fon ? Think well of it. Do not 
be wilfully blind. The rofe always Ihelters 
thorns. A note with erafures cannot be a good 
one. 

RABINET. 

Good Heaven ! What (hall I do ? I took it 
without examination. I will carry it back. Pro- 
vidence proted me ! Who ever heard of fych a 
knavifh ad ! 

ISHMAEL. 

Go, fon, I will wait at home. Try to extri- 
^ cdtc ypurfelf from this bufinefs. 

S C E N E IX. 
RAbinet, Crispin. 

RABINET, 

I am undone, Crifpin; I am ruined ! Either 
I have made a blunder, or thy mailer's inten- 
tion* 1 fear were none of the beft. But as he is 
certainly a very judicious perfon {Rabinet Jhows - 
bim the npte) beg him to examine this not-e a 
little, and he will find there are marks of for- 
gery, and that it is by no means a note agree- 
able to the bargain. 

B b 3 CRISPIN. 
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CRISPIN.. 

This is a bad bufincfs!— — Poor Rabinct ! 

> 

I am really very forry for you ! Take your mea- 
fures immediately; lofc no time. If the note 
is bad, as you fay, you, 1 am afraid, will be the 
fufFerer. For I know my mafter ; he will deny 
the whole tranfadion ; and by denying will fup- 
port his caufe ; and as he has the power, he will 
ibdijenly and immediately throw you into prifon. 
This I can afTure you will happen, (hould he 
cither deny that the note is not a good one, or 
affirm that it has been changed by you. 

RABINET. 

By me ! I am incapable of fuch an aft. I 
only requeft that he would give me another 
note, on my giving up this. Go, tell him what 
I f^y. 1 will wait here. 

SCENE X. 

RABINET {alone). 
Poets are often birds of ill omen, and I really 
have no patience with this Mr. Gulp-alL I love 
truth and upright dealings. It is the pride of 
iny heart to have a clear confcience. If he will 
not take back his note, at leaft let him reftore 
me my diamonds; or, though death were the 
confequence, I will go and complain to the 

king. 
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king. We (hall fee who will be believed. He 
cannot deny that he has received aiy efFeds. I 
will very willingly reftore his four hundred 
crowns and take back my jewels ; I (hould th(?n 

rid myfelf of all this anxiety But here he 

comes, 

SCENE XL 

Gulp-all, Guards, Crispin, Rabinet, 

GVLP-ALL. 

What means all this noife ? -How ! fir, 

are you not gone yet ! — What, Chall I fufFer my- 
felf to be cheated by a pilfering Jew, who takes 
my four hundred crowns and leaves me counter- 
feit diamonds? 

« rabinet. 

Counterfeit! Sir! It is youi* no^e that is 
counterfeit— —I am come to bring it you back, 
and the fum of four hundred crowns which I 
received from you. 

GULP-ALL. 

Guards,, feize me this captain of the gang. 
He (hall not fully the royal threfhold, by his 
thievilh arts, with impunity. A difloyal knave ! 
•We muft provide him with a ftone doublet. 
Have no mercy on him, if he does not fly. 

B b 4 RABINET. 
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RABINET. 

Oh, Sir, rU be gone Is it poffible! 

The king (hall be acquainted with it. Hear- 
ing of a trick like this, he is too equitable and 
wife not to do me complete juftice. 

GULP-ALL. 

Stop him, guards. Do not let him leave the 
place. We muft lay a ftrong hand on fuch a 
forrjr rafcal. Take that ring from his finger ; 
it belongs to me. The knave took it from me, 
I pledge my falvation to it* Oh th? fcound^^el ! 
May the quartan ague teach him to ileal ! 

RABiNET (to the Guards who are going tojeize 
on the ring). 

Gentlemen, the ring is mine ! — Gentlemen!— «- 
Suffer me to fpeak! I have worn it thefe fix 
years ! I bought it when I was at Prague ! How 
then can it belong to him ? Of this I have good 
proofs. Rather let him give me back my dia- 
monds, or I will go and inform the fovereign. 

(Exit Rabinet.) 

SCENE XII. 

GyLp-ALL, Guards, Caispiif. 

GULP-ALL (to the Guards). 
How ! Have you fuffered him to depart ! 
He is a villain ! He ought iiot to be believed, 

and 
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and I will have juftice! Guards, begone! 

Your hands are palfied ; biit I will -find thof^ 
who have flrongcr arms, (Exeunt Guards^) 

SCENE XIII. 

Gulp-all, Crispin, and Mammon in the 
JacK 

GULP-ALL. 

Take care, Crifpin, that no fuch knave ever 
enter the doors more. Prepare a cudgel for him 
if he (hould rpturn, and leave me to myfelf. 

SCENE XIV. 

Gulp-all, Mammon in the Jack. 

GULP-ALL. 

My brain is difturbed ! I am daily infnared 
by one or other ! I cannot ftir a ftep that I do 

not meet a knave !-« But, let me examine my 

fack ; let me vifit my dear friend ! — Mammon; 

^rt thou there ?-« Speak ! 

MAMMON {in the Jack). 

I am fufFocated, fir, I cannot breathe. I am 
blown up like a bladder. Should the fack 
burft, farewel to your weakh; I (hall creep 
through a chinH ; you will never lay hands o» 
me more. 

GULP-ALL. 
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GULP-ALL, 

Surely thou art joking, my dear Mammon. 
The (ack is, as I could wifti, one of the beft to 
be procured Hold ! — That I may increafe 
thy worth, I will bring thee diamonds fo fine 
that they (hall excite thy admiration ! 

MAMMON. 

Open the fack a little^ that T may look. 

GULP-ALL (unties the/ack). 
Gently. Be patient— — There! {Mammon 
futs his head out of the /^rifc)— Doft thou fee 

them ? 1 hope thou wilt guard them as a 

precious treafure ! 

MAMMON. 

Never fear. 

GULP-ALL. 

Swear then. 

MAMMON. 

By the faith of Mammon ! 

GULP-ALL. 

1 am fatisfied Return to thy hiding-place. 

MAMMON. 

What, am I to be (hut up again ? 

GULP-ALL. ' 

I am afraid left any body (hould come in — 

Keep me thefe j ewels. Speak not a word about 

i them. 



r 
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them. Remain here at peace; I (hall prefently 
return. 

MAMMON. 

• You pack me up after a terrible manner! — 
Would that the fack were a fieve ! 

GULP-ALL. 

Thy wiflies are in vain.- I tell thee, it is my 
firm purpofc to confine thee evcrlaftingly ! 

MAMMON. 

Alas ! Poor Mammon ! 

GULP-ALL (tying him up in the fack). 

Silence f — Poor, amidft riches ! This is 

the fole end of all my cares. 

(An interlude of mufic and dancing is here performed while the 
eourt is preparing for the trial.) 

SCENE XV. 

Rabinet, Bottomless, Clutch, Swallow, 
Puff-paste, Waver. 

RABINET {to Bottomlefs). 
Well might a learned man exclaim ^* Oh 
Times ! Oh Manners V* I am come here, fir, 
to complain to you againft a perfon of the name • 

of Gulp-all My father is dead with grief, 

poor man ; he was informed of my lofs and of 
the exchange of the jewels ! For thefe are not the 
jewels -that were mine! iThat diief in grain, 

that 
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that Gulprall, by a poetical trick, feized my 
box, after paying me four hundred crowns, 
while eighteen thoufand remain unpaid. He 
perfifts in detaining all the wealth I have in the 
world. But if there be law among men, I will 
have juflice. The ring I wear will bring con- 
vidion of his knavery. He wi(hed to rob me 
of it, and to treat me as a thief; nay, though I 
proved that for thefe fix years I had worn this 
ring, and that I had purchafed it ^t Frague, 
he unruoved called me thief, and fcoundrel,, and 
• contrary to right withheld my jewels. I there- 
fore humbly come to implore the protedlion of 
the court againft a crinie by which I have b^em 
fo highly wronged, 

BOTTOMLESS. 

If your proofs are true, let them be fairly dated. 
However, for my better information, I wifti to 
examine the parties. I have received the king's 
orders fo to do ; therefore prepare to plead your 
caufe. Should you lofe it, your life is in dan- 
ger. The favourites of monarcbs muft not fuffer 
wrongr (To one of tbeJergeanU) Let fome onQ 
immediately bring him into court. 

CLUTCH. 

He is come. 

SW^ALLOW^. 

Here he is. 

SCENE" 
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SCENE XVI. 

Gulp-all, Rabinet, Bottomless, Clutch, 
Swallow, Pupf-paste, Waver, Crispin. 

GULP- all. 
How ! Will that fellow, that Jew, body and 
foul a Jew, dare to enter this court ! 

RABINET. 

And why not ? — You have pofleffion of my 
jewels. 

BOTTOMLESS. ^ 

No difputes. — Speak, Gulp-all. 

GULP-ALL. 

What ! Shall impofition and knavery infdA 
commerce, and (hall they be endured? Sh^U 
t fraud appear unmaflced, at every moment, and 
(hall counterfeit diamonds be palfed upon us in- 
ftead of true ? Here have I the jewels, in proof 
of what I affert.^ They are falfe, and I produce 
them before this court, and againft him whom 
here I loudly proclaim a knave. (Gulp-all takes 
the counterfeit jewels from his pocket and, throws 
them on the table) Examine, infped them, and 
let the court judge! He confronts me, but I 
proclaim them counterfeits ; and will he give 
the lie to the moft able artifts ? 

RABINET 
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RABiNET (examining the jewels J. 
Thefe ! — Thefe are not the jewels I fold you ! 
— ^If you perfift in this aJertion I am undone! 

GULP-ALL. 

Know then, vile Jew, I affirm what I have 
faid is truth. And who hereafter (hall place con- 
fidence in thee ? 

WAVER fio Bottomle/s). 
My lord, the defendant proceeds upon falfc 
grounds. 

RABINET. 

I proteft before God and the court- 

PUFF-PASTE. 

It muft not be — The oath of a Jew is not fuf- 
• fered among Chrifiians. His majefty will admit 
of no fuch abominations ! 

WAVER. 

Nay but Mr. Gulp-all himfelf has not very 
much the look of a Chriftian. Rabinet may be 
permitted to fwear without injury to any one. 

BOTTOMLESS. 

The rei5lication proves nothing. I (hall pro- 
ceed in a fummary manner. This fuit muft' be 
determined ; I have received orders from the 
fovereign. That the diamonds are counterfeit 
^appears on examination; but the Jew affirms 
they have been exchanged. Surrender the key 

of 
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of your door, Mr. Gulp-all, into court ; and bjr 
this we fhall fee how far you are deferving of 
credit. 

GULP-ALL. 

My key ! — You (hall have no key of mine— 
What mean you by that ? Think you then to 
play me fo vile a trick ? You ought to keep 
filence, and to believe my word. 

BOTTOMLESS. 

Not fo hafty. Your key will terminate the 
difpute. I have a right fo to proceed, and to 
infift on every proof. 

GULP-ALL. 

I will give up no key ! 

BOTTOMLESS. 

Juftice muftbe rendered to him towhomjuf- 
tice is due. 

CLUTCH (to Gulp-all). 

Obedience muft be enforced : it is the king's 
command. 

SWA L Lo w (pujhes Gulp all and takes the key from 
his pocket). 
Come, come, no mummery ! 

GULP-ALL. 

Thievesl Thieves! Oh, my key! Oh, my 
fack ! • 

, \ BOTTOM- 
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BOTTOMLESS. 

All mud be feen into, all examined* Serjeants, 
begone, and ufe difpatch. 

SCENE XVIL 

Bottomless, Gulp-aLl, Rabinet^ Waver, 
Puff-paste, and Crispik. 

BOTTOMLESS (tO Gulp-all)*, 

Be pleafcd, fir, in the mean time, to fit down* 

CRISPIN (afide). 
I am afraid Tack and all will be lofl at diis 
game! 

GULP-ALL (fitting down). 
Will you aft thus contrary to all law ? 

BOTTOMLESS (fitting down). 
It is his majefty*s command, and muft be 
obeyed. Remember, fir, that all his adts arc 
juft and good; and that he never fufFcrs knavery 
to go iinpunilhed* 

GULP-AtL. 

And fliall a Jew oppofe me thus ! Shall a Jew 
become my adverfary; and cite me before a 
court ! — An abandoned knave ! 

RABINET. 

I am an innocent man. I wifli for nothing 
but right : this the law accords. 

BOTTOMLESS^ 

Silence ! Here come our officers* 

3 SCENE 
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SCENE XVIII. 

Clutch, Swallow' (bearing Mammon in the . 
fack between them) Gulp-all, Crispin, 
Rabinet, Waver, Pupf-paste. 

CLUTCH (putting down the fack). 
This lack is fo heavy that it has put us out 
of breath. 

swallow. 
Heavy with a vengeance ! 

bottomless (Jo the Officers). 
Let it be opened. 

GULP-ALL {preventing them). 
I oppofe the aft ! I flop the proceedings ! 
The god of my health is inclofed there ! Should 
you rob me of him, a thoufand accidents would 
aflail me. 

bottomless. 
Open the fack> officers, let him fay what he 
pleafes, 

GULP-ALL. 

Help me, Crifpin ! Take hold of this end 
and help me ! Pull. 

MAMMON (in the Jack). 
I am the refiftible ! 

bottomless {aftonijhed, flies with the reft). 
Oh! miracle unheard-of! 

, VOL. V. C C CLUTCH. 
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CLUTCH. 

A fpcaking fack ! 

RABINET. 

Prefervc me Heaven ! 

SWALLOW and the reft. 
Let us fly ! 

SCENE XIX. 

Gulp-all, Mammon, Crispin. 

GULP-ALL. 

Heaven I fee has my caufe at heart. , {Sitting 
down on the Jack.) My lovely Mammon, on 
thee will I reft myfelf. 

MAMMON* 

Sir, you are too heavy i you hurt me ? 
But what is it I have heard ? What rumour is 
this? Open and let me fee f I want air. Why 
have I been thus difturbed, and jogged fromt 
fide to fide ? What is the meaning of this uiv- 
common motion? 

GULP-AIL. 

Alas, beloved Mammon, it was not my fault ? 
Thou art highly interefted in the trick that has 
jufl. been played me. Hadft thou not fpoken 
thou wouldeft have been feized by thofe knaves ; 
but they were aftonifhed at the found of thy 

voice. 
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voice, and have all fled in terror. Be under np 
apprehenfion at prefent ; I fhall return thee to 
thy hiding-plape ; do not ftir ; after which I 
will go to court, and report what has happened. 

SCENE THELAST. 

CRISPIN {alone). 
I know not whether 1 lleep, dream, or am 
" awake ! My matter is a great man, and this is 
nothing lefs than a miracle !• To hear him fpeak- 
ing to his fack, who could forbear faying there 
is fome devililh inchantment in the maper? He 
interrupts the courfe of juftice, fends a Jew to 
grafs, and keeps his diamonds. What -am I to 
think of fuch a matter? Sordid, mean, and 
miferly ; that is his charafter. He has entered 
into various compafts; he has made a com* 
paft with Pride/ a compaft With Avarice, 4 
compaft with Knavery, a compadt with Ambi- 
tion, a compaft with Contempt, a compadt with 
his Mammon, a compad with all the paflions, 
in fine, a compad with all the fiends. . 



THE END. 
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MD E Voltaire is very thin in perfon ; not 
. tall, but rather of the middle fize. He 
is conftitutionally hot and atrabilarious, meagre- 
yifaged, with an ardent and penetrating look, 
and a quick and malignant eye. In a(5]tion, 
though he is fometimes abfurd from vivacity, 
he appears to be animated with the fame fire 
that infpires his works. Like, a meteor, which 
is momentarily feen, and as often vanilhing, he 
dazzles us with his luftre. A man of fuch a 
temperament muft neceflarily be a valetudina- 
rian. The blade continually lacerates the fcab- 

bard. 
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bard. Habitually gay, yet grave from reftraint ; 
frank yet not candid; politic yet not artful; 
knowing the world which he negledts, he is now 
Ariftippus, and anon Diogenes. Lx)ving pomp, 
yet dcfpifing the great, , he behaves without re- 
ftraint to his fuperiors, but with referve to his 
equals. Polite on a firft approach, he foon be- 
comes freezingly cold. He dehghts in yet takes 
offence at courts. With great fenfibility he forms 
but few friendftiips, and abftains from pleafure 
only from the abfcnce of paflion. When he at;r 
taches himfelf to any one, it is rather from levity 
than choice. He reafons without principles, 
which is the caufe that he, like the herd of man- 
kind, is fubjedt to fits of folly. With a liberal 
head he has a corrupted heart. He reflefts on 
all, and turns all into ridicule. A libertine with- 
out ftamina, a moralift deftitutc of pnorality, and 
vain to the moft fupreme degree. Yet is his va- 
nity inferior to his avarice. He writes lefs for 
fame than for money, and may be faid to labour 
only to live. Though formed for enjoyment, he 
is never weary of amaffing. 

Such is the man, here follows the author. 

No poet ever wrote verfes with more facility ; 

but this facility is detrimental, by being abufed. 

None of his works are finiflied, for he does not 

give himfelf fufficient attention to retouch them. 

6 His 
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profound, he has only obtained a defukory 

knowledge of the fciences ; and, \tere it not for 
"^ ^ his wit, would not have diftinguifhed himfelf in 
"^ any of them. His tafte is rather delicate than 
juft. He is fatirical, pleafant, and ingenious 3 
a bad critic, and a lover of the abftrad fciences* 
He has a very lively imagination, and, what will 
appear ftrange, is almoft deftitute of invention. 
He is reproached with continually pafling from, 
one extreme to another. He is alternately the 

^ ^-'- philanthropift and the cynic ; at this moment an 

:.c^- ^ immoderate panegyrift, and at the next a moft 

;r uJS"^ outrageous fatyrift* 

rj:::'- In a word, Voltaire wifhes to be an extraordi- 

cor:''^^ nary man, and an extraordinary man he mod 

0^'/^ certainly is. 









E P I T A P li ON VOLTAIRE. 

AROUET Voltaire, a poet, lord, and wit. 
Was, from long habit, fo inclinM to cheat 
That, when he came to crofs the Stygian lake, 
Lefs than his fare Charon he fwore (hould take : 
The brutal boatman, prone to tyrannize, 
Back fent him with a kick, and here he lies. 

VOLTAIRE'^ 
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VOLTAIRE'S FAREWEL to the KING. 

NOT all your virtues, worth and wiles. 
Not all your gifts and gracious fmiles. 
Can longer in my meniVy live. 
With dangVous and feduftive arts. 
Like a coquette, you win all hearts. 
But have, alas ! no heart to give. 

The K I N G's R E PL Y, 

PRESUME not that your worth and wiles. 
Your virtues, gifts, feduftive fmiles. 
Shall longer in my memVy live. 
Yours, traitor, are the dang'rous arts ; 
You the coquette, who wins all hearts ; 
^Tis you who have no heart to give.* 

* The above epitaph and epigrams, which in a poetical 
▼erfion were only capable of being imitated, are fo intimately 
connedled with the prccife ftate of the feelings of thefe tv^o 
extraordinary men^ at the critical moment of their quarrel, 
that juftice to them and the reader requires the originals, 
with a more literal profc tranflation, (hould be inferted. T, 

EPITAPHE DE VOLTAIRE, 

Ci-git le feigneur Arouet 
Qui de fripponer eut manie. 
Ce bel-efprit toujours adrait 
N'oublia pas fon interSt : 
Meme en paflant dans I'autrc vie, 

Lors 



tors ^u^il vit le fombre Act&on^ 
tl chicana le prix du paflage de Ponde ; 

Si bien que le brutal Caron, 
D'un coup de pied au ventre applique fans htjotif 

Nous Pa renvoyd dans ce monde. 

BILLET ^E CONGfe ce VOLTAIRE. 

Non, malgrc vos vertus, non, malgrfi vos appasj 

Mon ame n'eft point fatisfaite. 

Non, vous n'lites qu'une coquette 
Qui fubjuguez les cceurs, & lie rous donnez pas^ 

REPONSE DU ROL 

Mon ame fent le prix de vos divins appas, 
Mais ne prefumez point qu'elle foit fatisfaite. 
Traitre vous me quitez pour fuivre une coquette J 
Moi je ne vous quiterois pas. 

EPITAPH ON VOLTAIRE. 

Here lies lord Arouet, a man poflefled by the fpirit of 
cheating. This artful wit never forgot his intereft: even in 
his paffage to the other world, when he faw the gloomy 
Acheron, he difputed concerning the fare; infomuch that 
the brutal Charon, with a very unceremonious kick, fent him 
back to earth. 

VOLTAIRE'S FAREWEL to the. KING. 

No, in defpite of your virtues, in defpite of your gifts, my 

foul is not fatisfied ^No, you are but a coquette ; you fub^ 

jugate the hearts of others, but give no heart in return* 

The KING'S REPLY. 

My foul feels the worth of your divine gifts, but do riot 
prefume it is fatisfied. You, traitor, foxfake me to follow a 
coquette j I would not forfake you. 
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